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lives which, never having impinged on 

each other before, had assembled be- 
|i hess. side the grandest of lakes in homage 

to the great laws which keep the hu- 

man tribes in circulation. One was the 
Swedish emigrant’s chest, of rather Cy- 
clopean architecture, painted blue and 
WHEAT-HARVEST SCENE. sprigged over with full-blown roses and 

caprices flourished with the brush. The 

N the long platform of the railway- | other was a lady’s satchel, a dainty 
station at Duluth we once noticed | affair from Vienna, and exhaling the 

in juxtaposition a couple of articles | scent of Russia leather as well as per- 
which spoke of the diversified human | fumes from the cobweb handkerchief 
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and crystal vinaigrette inside. The cost- 
ly toy reposed on the heavy box, and 
the owners were by, too. One was an 
indomitable lady-tourist, who had risen 
at sunrise two days before to see the 
Pictured Rocks: she was a little creature 
with a form of air and a will of steel, 
who had dashed at St. Petersburg, had 
been blessed by the Pope and had 
climbed Mount tna: when in Europe 
she would say, ‘‘ Where will the Carnival 
be most brilliant this year?” and would 
go to meet it, whether at Venice or Se- 
ville. Beside her, waiting to go on by 
the train, was a fine type of the youth- 
ful Swede—a lad who might have been 
Nilsson’s brother, with ey clear brow 
and eyes light blue yet profound—his 
sleeves rolled to the shoulder for some 
railroad task, so as to show his massive 
arms, white as marble above the elbow, 
brown as a filbert below it. 

Those were the representatives of the 
two classes who will keep up what is 
called the Valley Path to the Pacific— 
the emigrant who makes the way, and 
the tourist who comes to admire it; the 
hard-pressed peasant, who shoulders his 
kit filled with blouses stitched by Stock- 
holm fishwives, and the excursionist who 
changes scene to beguile ennui, and who 
carries for her household gods and tera- 
phim the satchel like a purse, weighted 
with the magical fluttering letter of ex- 
change waich lubricates her path with 
gold. 

The pathway we are about consider- 
ing unites in generous proportions the 
reward sought by these two classes. To 
the first it promises a living, and to the 
second it will make living tolerable. 
The two-fisted roadmaker or settler is, 
of course, the more respectable ; but the 
mere starer and on-looker is received 
without contumely, and is rewarded with 
some of the richest spectacles in Nature. 
With this latter our lot is cast. We will 


have a look, in our irresponsible tourist 
style, at the labors of the pathfinder, lit- 
tle doubting that both the utilities and 
the beauties will be forced upon our at- 
tention as we go in very considerable 
smeasure. 

The northern route to the Pacific is 
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not precisely a stranger to any of us, 
except perhaps the celebrated man who 
does not read the newspaper. It is de- 
monstrably the right route for the iron 
horse—the smoothest route, the shortest 
route, and, what is odder to us than it 
will be to our posterity, the warmest, 
gentlest, blandest and most clement 
route. Why, then, was it not the path- 
way first adopted? Why have we wait- 
ed so long for the best ? 

The answer is an interesting one, and 
is curiously entangled with our national 
politics. Jefferson Davis, as we shall 
see, the benefactor who has enfranchised 
four million of our humble brothers, had 
a finger in it. 

Let us glance, before starting, at a few 
old numbers of the Washington G/ode. 
For all permanent purposes—for its cen- 
trality and directness, its easy construc- 
tion and perpetual repair, its attraction 
to the emigrant, miner and tourist, and 
especially in its connection with cheap 
transport by the Lake system, and its 
most opportune readiness to gather and 
sluice right across the continent the whole 
trade of China and Japan for New York, 
Philadelphia or London —the northern 
route was without a rival. But perma- 
nent advantages were not those most 
conspicuously before the people when 
the first Pacific railroad was chartered. 
The cry for a railroad across the country 
arose just after the Mexican war, min- 
gled with the cry of gold in California ; 
the gold created upon our western coast 
one of those instantaneous cities un- 
known but in America; San Francisco 
clamored for a road; San Francisco was 
a jewel on the belt of the South; and 
the South was then strong in Congress. 

The Americans who had gone to Cali- 
fornia by the painful wagon-routes in- 
structed their representatives in Congress 
to obtain a railroad for them. Their 
clamor was met by the voice of Eastern 
enterprise, already snuffing up the China 
trade and eager to develop the great 
West. Mr. Asa Whitney of New York, 
who had passed many years in China, 
was especially ardent, attacking Senators 
with his folios of statistics, engaging on 
his side the splendid fervid eloquence of 
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the Hon. Judge Kelley, and organizing 
“convincement’’ meetings in the great 
cities, one of which, in New York, was 
broken up by something very like a 
mob: that was in 1847, and was apropos 
of the land-grant system, which the 
populace denounced as a conspiracy, 
though they had no objection to wasting 
the lands on Indians and buffalo. Mr. 
Whitney was for the northern route: at 
his suggestion a committee of the House 
reported upon the resolution for con- 
structing a railroad from Lake Michigan 
to the Pacific, in 1849. 

This was before the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was built: wise men laughed 
at the scheme of carrying rails over so 
considerable a chain as the Alleghanies. 
Water-transport was the only sort of 
profitable transport for freight. The lo- 
comotive was the expensive proxy by 
which canal-boat was wedded to canal- 
boat. 

It was not until 1853 that a small ap- 
propriation was made, along with the 
army expenses, authorizing the Secretary 
of War to despatch some topographical 


engineers to find the best railway route 


to the Pacific. They took four years to 
do it, and filled thirteen volumes with 
what they had to say about it. 

These reports show the line east from 
Puget Sound to Lake Superior, the line 
from San Francisco to Kansas City, the 
line east from Los Angeles harbor, and 
a southernmost line from San Diego to 
the Red River. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, received the reports. Unkindly 
enough, they made it out that the north- 
ern route had great advantages—such 
as being the shortest line from port to 
port, being nearest to Asia, having coal 
and timber supplies and a low profile. 
A depressed profile, which does not con- 
stitute comeliness in the human cranium, 
is a beauty in a railroad. 

“Draw down your lines of summer 
temperature,” said Mr. Jefferson Davis 
to Mr. Blodgett, the climatologist, “and 
run them through the Southern territo- 
ries.” Having thus perforce lapped the 
north route, like the Sleeping Beauty, 
in the torpor of a perpetual winter, the 
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amiable fairy proceeded to magnify its 
dower. “The northern road will cost 
$117,121,000,” said the report of Gov- 
ernor Stevens. 

“The northern road will cost 
$130,781,000,” said Jefferson Davis, al- 
tering the figures. 

The road is actually building for 
about $77,000,000. 

Careful for his cherished South, the 
Secretary pleaded with might and main 
for a southern route. Arguments were 
added by the rapidly-increasing popula- 
tions of California and Utah. The re- 
sult of Secretary Davis’s report was the 
payment of ten million dollars to Mex- 
ico to move her boundary southward, to 
make room. (The line actually favored 
by the Secretary followed the thirty- 
second parallel, and curved up the Pa- 
cific coast to San Francisco: it disposed 
of the Rocky Mountains with a high 
hand, its sum of ascents and falls being 
38,350 feet, against 21,787 of the North 
Pacific.) 

Then came the rebellion. It had the 
singular effect of increasing the desire 
for this great national improvement. A 
connection between the central govern- 
ment and the Pacific States was a more 
urgent want than ever, and the road 
which Jefferson Davis had pressed in 
the interest of the South was hastily 
lobbied through Congress in the interest 
of the North. 

In 1862, while we were paying two 
millions a day to the army, the Pacific 
Railroad Bill was passed, lending the 
public credit to the tune of fifty millions, 
besides a huge land-grant. 

Thus it happened that Congress ig- 
nored the recommendations of the in- 
vestigators it had sent forth; that the 
obvious and economical pathway was 
left to shower its advantages upon a fu- 
ture opportunity ; that the project recom- 
mended by Slavery was hastily adopted 
in the cause of Freedom to strengthen 
the allegiance of the western coast; 
and the Union Pacific Railway, with its 
appalling engineering difficulties, was 
led on through mountains and sterile 
deserts and alkali plains in a time of 
war. 
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Lying in what may be fairly called a 
valley, cheaply building in a time of 
peace, and pushed as never such a high- 
way was pushed before, the path from 
the Sweet-water Seas to the Peaceful 
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Ocean is already a fact. The North 
Pacific Road is advancing with enor- 
mous leaps across the Plains, and dur- 
ing the present year a third of its length 
will be laid. 


tu, 


DULUTH. 


Duluth, the eastern end of the road, 


will one day be a Chicago say the 
capitalists. Attending that development, 
Duluth is already a handsome infant, 


a remarkably pretty city. It curves 
around the head of Lake Superior, where 
it sits like another Genoa the Superb, its 
bright structures facing the morning sun 
and relieved against the forests which 
upholster the vast amphitheatre of hills 
enclosing it. There are churches and 
schools and four thousand inhabitants. 
To see a ball in the enormous parlor of 
the Clark House, you would not think 
yourself very far outside the limits of 
civilization. Ladies in dresses brought 
from New York prosecute the Dip brought 
from Boston, under the conduct of gen- 
tlemen who, it is true, wear moccasins 
at their offices through the winter, but 
who now appear in correct pumps and 
pen-nib coats. The city footways are 
of plank; the houses are coming up in- 
termittently, like a baby’s teeth; but 
you have no difficulty in finding the 
banker, the land-office, the apothecary’s, 
nor your wife the French milliner’s and 


the haberdasher’s. Down at the harbor 
the scene is lively with steamers, with 
passing trains, and boats loading up un- 
der the rushing cataract of wheat from 
the elevators, whose prodigious towers 
are no despicable elements of the pic- 
turesque. A long tongue of land, a 
couple of hundred feet wide, shoots out 
into the lake. It is Minnesota Point: 
socially speaking, it is as good as Five 
Points. There live the riff-raff of the 
town, including the savages in their tee- 
pees or huts. They scud over the lake 
in their delicate bark gondolas: they 
come up at night to glare through the 
windows of the Clark House, while 
Strauss’s music is playing tenderly in- 
side, and the happy dancers insult them 
with the spectacle of a softer civilization. 
The red-skins blaze through the win- 
dows with their bright little eyes; the 
forests gather around the cluster of 
hardy buildings that have usurped their 
domain, or send up light and feathery 
seedlings to dance in the vacant town- 
lots; and savages and forests may read 
their doom, the scriptural fiat launched 
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against their kind “ They shall increase, 
but you shall decrease.” 

It might be thought, perhaps, that 
here would be a good chance to operate 
in land. Buy a plot, wait till the railroad 
taps the Yellowstone River in Montana, 
and sell at a price removed one decimal 
to the right,—this would be no unpleas- 
ing speculation. But no. The uncrop- 
ped virgins of the land-market are fully 
sensible of their charms, and are already 
ticketed at figures that would not be bad 
in Philadelphia or New Orleans. They 
all bear prices calculated for some half 
score years ahead. Three years ago a 
great banker came sailing out to Duluth 
over the bright waves of Superior. As 
the rich amphitheatre of land around the 
bay burst upon his vision, the capitalist 
threw up his hands. ‘The finest site for 
a city on the face of the globe!”’ he said. 

The telegraphic action of the capital- 
ist’s arms was observed far and wide, 
and, in our informant’s words, “sent up 
corner-lots sixty per cent.” 

Duluth sits in her favored position like 
a belle just “come out’”’ and confident 
of the future. Before her lies the ex- 
panse of the greatest of lakes, beautiful 
exceedingly, its northern and southern 
shores receding in two long perspectives. 
The south shore, as the tourist knows, 
has its copper-mines and its miracles of 
Pictured Rocks, where the steep cliff is 
frescoed by Nature in strange likeness 
of modern things: there are forms of 
viaducts, sweeping trains of cars with 
pennons of smoke, monstrous men in 
costumes like those of to-day, ships and 
fantastic beasts—the panorama of our 
discoveries and inventions daubed by 
natural brushes when man was still a 
savage; in the caves beneath are won- 
derful pencilings, in colors that look at 
sunset like Fairyland, intermixed perhaps 
with soot from the orgies of Indian wor- 
ship. The waters of the lake are alive 
with fish, of which the prince is the de- 
licious salmon-trout. And away over to 
the north, in regions as yet zucognita to 
the traveler, are wonders greater still— 
cliffs four times as lofty as those known 
as the Pictured ones, islands of silver 
anchored beneath the waves, riches of 
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copper, and beauties of cataracts that 
hang like draperies over the steep rocks. 
These things the sagacious city of Du- 
luth sees before it; and she knows what 
it all means—that unbroken chain of 
navigable water stretching through the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic, which she 
means soon to whiten with her com- 
merce. 

One day Duluth discovered that she 
neededa arbor. At the loosening of the 
winter's ice a vast crystal raft was form- 
ed, which, borne against the shore by 
the tide and the east wind, grated with 
destructive violence against her wharf- 
age and whatever might be lying there. 
So she conceived the plan of cutting a 
canal across Minnesota Point, the long 
promontory we have mentioned: this 
done, gave her an issue into the Bay 
of Superior, one of the best of harbors. 
Her ships sail into haven through the 
narrow cut, while her wharves for the 
spring assault only need a system of 
easily-constructed armor. 

We are apt to think Duluth a great 
way off: Chicago, on the other hand, is 
more familiar, and seems much nearer. 
The fact is, that as ports for water-com- 
merce they are just the same distance 
away ; and water-transport, by its cheap- 
ness, will always be the controlling 
measurement of such systems of com- 
merce as are adapted to its slower gait. 
Boats at Chicago (at the end of Lake 
Michigan) and boats at Duluth (at the 
end of Lake Superior) must meet at the 
head of Lake Huron, having journeyed 
equally far in both cases: then they 
may race to their hearts’ content for the 
delivery of their loads at Erie or Buffalo. 
The melting of ice at the summit of 
Lake Huron is what controls the open- 
ing of trade for both lines, and it gives 
neither line a button of advantage. 

We could not do the scantest justice 
to our subject without this brief glance 
eastwardly. It is asa link in a great 
system of water-transport that the North 
Pacific Road takes its position. It is to 
a water-carriage that she will introduce 
the great commodities which the future 
will entrust to her-—the metals of the 
Rocky Mountains, the peltry of the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company and the teas 
and silks of China and Japan: these, 
with whatever crops from the teeming 
North-west can bear water-transport— 
not fruits and vegetables, presumably, 
but certainly timber and the prodigious 
torrent of wheat which the next ten years 
will set flowing. 
_ But, starting from Duluth as a depart- 
ure, it is our more immediate business 


DALLES OF THE SAINT LOUIS. 


to look westward. The iron lines which 
glisten as the sun rises out of the great 
lake are already continuous across the 
breadth of one State and part of a Ter- 
ritory : they will soon lead on uninter- 
ruptedly to the Pacific. 

Let us ous orienter, as a voyageur 
guide of the region would be apt to ex- 
press it. Let us see where the great road 
goes. The line of latitude traced by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad stretches over 
the curve of the globe about opposite 
Paris, or a little to the south of that cap- 
ital: it runs between the forty-sixth and 
forty -eighth parallels, stretching very 
accurately west to Puget Sound. It di- 
vides centrally the State of Minnesota, 
then the Territory of Dakota (in the 
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midst of which it crosses the Missouri 
River), then bisects the enormous breadth 
of Montana, skirting the wonderful Yel- 
lowstone River: in Montana, at the 
Rocky Mountains, it divides, sending 
off two feelers toward the Pacific, which 
look on the map like the tines of a two- 
pronged fork. The upper tine crosses 
the narrower part of Idaho and the north- 
ern quarter of Washington Territory, 
and arrives at Puget Sound. 
The lower tine makes across 
Idaho for the valley of the Co- 
lumbia River, and along its 
beautiful banks pursues its way 
to Portland, Kalama and As- 
tor’s quaint old fur-station of 
Astoria, so pleasantly described 
by Washington Irving. 

We have imagined the two 
classes of travelers for whom 
this highway offers attractions, 
the emigrant and the tourist— 
the bearer of the quaint Scan- 
dinavian chest and the trifler 
with the elegant satchel. It is 


probable that at the very be- 
ginning of the journey they 


will separate—the emigrant go- 
ing along the main line, now 
complete, due west toward the 
Red River at Fargo; the idler 
making a delightful détour to 
Saint Paul on the Mississippi, 
and on from there, by the Saint 
Paul and Pacific Railroad, to 
the main trunk once more. 

For the benefit of the first-named 
traveler, the hardy Swede, we will pre- 
sent preliminarily a few considerations 
on the splendid State which he finds 
himself traversing. Its singular and 
pervasive beauty he can sufficiently es- 
timate, if he has any eye that way, from 
the rattling windows of the car. It isa 
vast Elysian plain, studded with un- 
counted and uncountable lakes. How- 
ever fast the train may go, there will 
always be one or more of these natural 
eyes of the landscape opened upon him 
—great lakes and tiny lakes for ever in 
sight, set in tufts of grand park-like trees, 
whose roots they water, or else low and 
marshy and filled with wild rice, amongst 
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which, in the season, the Indian women 
push their birchen boats, and reap the 
harvest by beating out the ears over the 
gunwale. “If Ceres herself would seek 
a home,” said a writer expressively, “her 
choice might well be here.”” He went 
on to tell of “a thousand hills gently 
sloping to valleys smooth and fair as an 
English lawn, or to clear, calm lakes 
blue as the sky above; wide ranges of 
woodland ; solid masses of green in the 
distance, breaking near by into groves 
and groups of trees; splendid single 
oaks and elms standing out as sentinels 
in advance of the host; a rich, verdant 
vesture, deeper and brighter in color 
than our highest Eastern culture can 
produce, covering every opening ; water 
everywhere stretching away like a placid 
river for miles and miles, or interrupted 
by projecting headlands and clusters of 
islets wooded from shore to crest; and 
over all the infinite arch of celestial 
azure of whose pure splendor the heart 
of man cannot elsewhere conceive.” 

In this single State of Minnesota the 
railroad company owns 3,276,000 acres 
of land. Asan introduction to the park- 
like scene described above, the emigrant 
first passes over the skirts of the great 
timber-region bordering Lake Superior. 
He passes through the interminable aisle 
of the mighty trees until he crosses the 
Mississippi River. This is at Brainerd, 
where the forests fall into the maw of 
the great steam-mills or float down the 
stream to be dressed at Minneapolis, 
It is beyond the Mississippi (which he 
crosses on one of those complicated 
timber viaducts, braced and interlaced 
with stout beams in every direction, that 
are the engineering architecture of the 
West) where he finds the flowery val- 
leys and the glittering lakes. Here the 
farmer’s heart expands-with rapture at 
the mere sight of the advantages which 
Nature has laid out for him in the wil- 
derness. In the most solitary place 
wheat-stalks, from grain chance-drop- 
ped by the trains, burst up between the 
railway-sleepers. It is the very garden 
of the plant, pointed out by Nature 
herself. Minnesota has at this moment 
two million acres under cultivation, and, 
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calculating from the ratio of improve- 
ment for the last ten years, the next de- 
cade will see a shipment of fifty million 
bushels per annum from this one State 
alone. Her great wheat-farms show 
thousands of acres in single fields, cul- 
tivated with the best machinery yet in- 
vented. The harvest on one of these 
prairie plantations is gathered at the 
rate of two or three hundred acres per 
day; a hundred men, with half a dozen 
reaping-machines, as many wagons and 
half as many threshing- and cleaning- 
machines, putting into bags from five 
thousand to seventy-five hundred bush- . 
els of the grain between sun and sun. 

The climate tends to grow more mild 
as we cross the State of Minnesota and 
descend to the banks of the Red River. 
The cause is very curious, and will here- 
after be explained. Suffice it to say, we 
now leave the severe winter and the 
shortened summer behind us, and shall 
find the one moderating and the other 
lengthening as we proceed to the Pacific. 

The western part of the road in Min- 
nesota crests a great watershed: as a 
storm arises the same cloud may send 
some of its drops northward into Hud- 
son’s Bay, and others in the opposite 
direction to the tepid water of the Gulf 
of Mexico. The drain to the southward 
is through the Minnesota River into the 
great Father of Waters: the drain to 
the northward is through the famed, 
little-known, upward-piercing, mystical 
Red River of the North. 

This Red current flows straight up- 
ward, crossing parallels of latitude in a 
determined and apparently wrong-head- 
ed manner, and arrives, two hundred 
miles above our route, at Lake Winni- 
peg, where twenty thousand bold sub- 
jects of Her Majesty are happily settled, 
cultivating rich crops, meditating occa- 
sional treason, and now and then giving 
enthusiastic Frenchmen like Monsieur 
Louis Riel the opportunity for a cheap 
coup d@’état and a still cheaper abdi- 
cation. 

Within the United States other colonies 
are planted and already flourishing, such 
as that in Clay county in Minnesota, and 
that at Pembina. The tide of emigra- 
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tion toward the Red River has for some time 
been accumulating to the proportions of a rush, 
The demand for a railway outlet has amounted 
to a clamor. The common roads to the Red 
River Valley have been literally covered with 
emigrant wagons, forming a vast caravan : two 
hundred wagons pass a given point in a day, 
and the camp-fires are seldom allowed to go 
out—a fresh train of emigrants arriving as soon 
as its predecessor has taken up the line of 
march. The kind of emigration, too, has been 
improving in a marked way, and the wagons 
of late are loaded with household goods and 
farm-tools, and are followed by capital live- 
stock in considerable herds. 

The jolliest battalion in this army is the noble 
host of the One-Legged. There is a generous 
and judicious scheme in operation to send out the 
mutilated soldiers and sailors who remain from 
our great war, either to settle upon the public 
territory, or to embrace on advantageous terms 
the colonizing system of the railroad in relation 
to its lands. The soldier or the sailor can ob- 
tain government land, by a residence of from 
one to two years, which may soon be worth 
twenty or thirty dollars per acre: he and his 
comrades can organize into colonies, send out 
an agent, and take their leisure for six months 
before emigrating. The brave boys will cer- 
tainly be for embracing this advantage, and in 
a few years will doubtless be employing their 
unmutilated but poorer-plucked comrades as 
farm-hands. 

The colony-system is now in full operation in 
Minnesota. By its natural tendency it groups 
all around the station which forms the market 
and bourse for the agriculturist those artificers 
whom he needs—the blacksmith, the shoe- 
maker, the carpenter and the mason. A hun- 
dred persons combine and secure a township. 
Their market and their shops are all together, 
besides the school and the church, and their 
little experiment in the midst of the wilderness 
is a microcosm connecting with other independ- 
ent groups and with the greater marts by means 
of the railway. Such, in Minnesota, are the 
Red River Colony in Clay county, and the Bos- 
ton Colony at Detroit Lake. The purchaser 
of forty acres of the company’s land is carried 
thither, with his family, free of cost. 

We have not yet spoken of the immensity of 
the land-grant conferred upon the company, 
believing that its possessions will be more fully 
realized if mentioned piecemeal, according to 
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the States or Territories traversed. Suffice it 
‘to say, it has received the largest endowment 
ever made to a road-corporation, amounting to 
sixty millions of acres, and worth a thousand 
millions of dollars. In contemplating the pro- 
digious shares of land conferred upon the road, 
as well as upon the Central Pacific and many 
Western highways, the question is irresistibly 
raised whether Congress is right in conferring 
such grants. The answer is a complicated one, 
and must be studied by the political econo- 
mist; but it appears to be summed up in the 
axiom that there is a time in the history of a 
new country like America to make these grants, 
and a time to quit making them.—Which is 
doubtless Bunsby’s opinion. 

Certainly, for the advantage of a raw nation 
in settling up its domain no influence works so 
industriously and so powerfully as a railroad. 
The railroad tempts settlers along its line by 
every means in the power of intellect to con- 
ceive —agents in Europe, colony-systems at 
home, care-takers, guides and caravanserais in 
the seaports and other great centres: the im- 
migrant is welcomed, assisted and compelled 
to prosper, “that he may the sooner”’ (as Izaak 
Walton would phrase it) become a tame ele- 
phant and tempt others. This company has 
built comfortable reception-houses at Duluth, 
Brainerd and Glyndon. So immense is the 
civilizing influence, applied with modern intel- 
ligence, that a statistician has claimed that the 
Northern and Southern Pacific Railroads, acting 
in conjunction with the Homestead Law, will 
in ten years bring in three millions from North-— 
ern Europe. Each emigrant, according to Dr. 
Engel of Prussia and the statistics of Castle 
Garden, is worth fifteen hundred dollars: in- 
crease this by the quantity of coin he will bring 
along, and we have the sum of four thousand 
eight hundred millions of dollars added to the 
wealth of the country as a reward for its saga- 
city in paying away its lands to secure these 
corporations in their venture. 


The tourist or tourists whom we despatched 
for a détour by Saint Paul and the head-waters 
of the Red River have meanwhile found plenty 
to interest them. The path they follow is a 
short railroad built in 1870 to connect the Lake 
System with the Mississippi River: did this 
inconsiderable connecting-link chance to be a 
canal, it would in effect make an island of all 
the eastern half of the United States. Saint 
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Paul lies a few degrees to the westward 
of Duluth, and a matter of a hundred 
and fifty miles to the southward. Du- 
luthians always scrupulously speak of 
going “‘out”’ to Saint Paul, to emphasize 
the fact of their own situation being so 
decidedly nearer to the Atlantic coast. 
The railroad. is a singularly beautiful 
one: fora long time it threads the banks 
of the Saint Louis River, a turbulent 
stream dashing down into the Bay of 
Superior by a long chain of cataracts, 
over formations of slate that break into 
precipices and fret its amber waters into 
beautiful rage. For a long way, from 
the eminence of lofty banks or of tre- 
mendous and sharply -curved bridges, 
you watch the precipices or “‘dalles” of 
the Saint Louis, affording scenery like 
a succession of Trenton Falls strung to- 
gether. The slate-beds over which you 
go are being excavated, and deposits are 
found exceeding in amount the famed 
Festenec quarries or any known to com- 
merce. At Thomson, you leave the 


Pacific Road to pursue its level and 
mighty way among the pines, and, bend- 
ing southward, you seek the Mississippi 


and Saint Paul. The road passes over 
a fine stretch of the lovely lake-country 
of Minnesota, revealing fish-pools more 
exquisite perhaps than Solomon's, scat- 
tered with the profusion of some barbaric 
queen who disdains to count her jewels. 
Finally, the road begins to decline to- 
ward the river-bed, and you are landed 
in the midst of full civilization at Saint 
Paul. 

No city-bred traveler will be super- 
cilious enough to despise the comforts 
and elegances of this fine metropolis. It 
has beautiful buildings, frequently made 
of the beautiful blue-gray limestone 
which underlies the town, and which in 
many places, as it naturally crops up, is 
smoothed into a handsome and con- 
venient roadway. The villas outside the 
town, scattered over an immense natural 
plain, remind the Philadelphia traveler 
of the finest seats of Germantown and 
Chestnut Hill: there is no recherche of 
luxury a rich sawmill-owner or wheat- 
trader of the West will not prosecute, 
no extravagance of importation he will 
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not commit, in order to surround him- 
self with the utmost splendor known to 
Paris or the softest comfort attained in 
London. The wealthy citizens retire to 
these “cottages of gentility,” cultivate 
farming as an expensive folly, import 
Jersey cattle and buy the finest horses. 
Such a one told us of an excursion made 
by a heifer from Montreal to Saint Paul, 
and back, for the express purpose of 
cultivating the acquaintance of a unique 
Alderney animal in his possession. 

A short distance up the river, and you 
reach the Falls of Saint Anthony at 
Minneapolis, a noble town which should 
be a part of Saint Paul, but which in- 
stead holds herself in a posture of con- 
tumacious rivalry. The voice of Min- 
neapolis is hoarse by means of much 
timber-sawing. She also weaves fine 
blankets and flannel. The cataract, 
once so beautiful, is harnessed inexor- 
ably to the utilities of the sawmill busi- 
ness: in fact, an arrangement on the 
principle of a gigantic sluice is led all 
through the town, so that for a consid- 
eration you tap your water-power just as 
you do the gas-pipe or drinking water 
in ordinary cities. The busy spectacle 
at the Fall, with Western Anakim for 
ever a-fishing—hooking up gigantic logs 
on exaggerated fish-hooks, with intent 
to feed them to the ever-hungry and 
groaning saws—is not soon to be for- 
gotten; and the vexed rush of water, 
escaping with relief from the world of 
mills and plunging over cliffs that are 
artificially shored up with dams bolted 
to the bed of the stream,—this plunging 
rush of the tormented water, like the 
lashings of Pegasus in the traces, is full 
of interest and power. Not far away is 
the lovely veil-cataract of Minnehaha, 
still preserved in proud and useless 
beauty, and to be kept so, we hope, 
long after the poem of Azawatha is ob- 
solete: it is now similar enough in ap- 
pearance to the Upper Fall at Catskill 
—like that, too, compassable by a path- 
way extending quite around back of the 
falling water. When the plague of too 
much civilization shall have thinned the 
forests on Minnesota River, doubtless 
also the other appliance of Catskill—the 
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concealed dam and controllable water- 
works—will be imitated in this springing 
Indian hoyden of the West. 

We are here in the most improved 
portion of the fascinating State of Min- 
nesota. The luxuries of life choke the 
markets of Saint Paul and Minneapolis. 
At the fair in the latter city last year 
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seventy varieties of apples were on ex- 
hibition, and three kinds of grapes grown 
in the open air. Strawberries flourish 
everywhere, especially along that vale 
of all fatness, the Red River Valley. 
And this is the coldest State the North 
Pacific has to cross! The winters truly 
are sharp, but as the superb and haugh- 


RAILROAD BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER AT MOORHEAD. 


ty Duluthians declare, most dry and 
bracing, and preferable to the raw, teas- 
ing ones of the Coast States. 

Everybody has heard of Minnesota 
as a sanitarium for consumptives. “I 
was dying, with one lung gone, in the 
Saint Nicholas Hotel in New York,” 
said to us a long, slab-sided, hollow- 
breasted gentleman of Saint Paul. “I 
told my doctor I was going to try Minne- 
sota. Hesaid I wasentirely unfit totravel, 
and should die upon the rail. I said the 
road was as short to heaven from the 
New York Central as from the Saint 
Nicholas, and I came. I didn’t die, my 
chest healed, what there was left of it, 
-and here I am saché-ing round” (that 
was his expression), ‘‘as peart as the rest 
of ’em, on one lung !” 

The citizens complain sadly of mori- 
bund Yankees coming and dying on 
their hands, incommoding their grave- 
yards and inundating their stonecutters 
with orders for headstones. But that is 


either a joke or the consumptives tease 
the city on purpose, measuring their 
time and dumping themselves on the 
Minnesotians scrupulously in their last 
moments. 


Pleased at heart with the polite graces 
exhibited by these cities of the Missis- 
sippi, the pleasure-tourist prepares to re- 
join the North Pacific Railroad, the es- 
pecial object of his quest. Saint Paul 
will send him thither by more than one 
route, whether he choose to join it at 
Brainerd, coasting the Mississippi all the 
way, or farther west at Glyndon. The 
line to Brainerd was finished the past 
summer, and the one to Glyndon, shoot- 
ing on northward away up to Pembina, 
is under contract to be finished this year. 

Imagine him, then, having reached 
the Red River at its head of navigation 
and junction with the great road, near 
that vast, high, complicated, tough and 
convenient bridge depicted in the en- 
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graving. The bridges on these Western 
railroads are always of wood, and have 
the tenacity and fibrous strength proper 
to that material. True, the unaccus- 
tomed traveler on going over a very high 
one feels as if he were creeping along a 
basket-handle above a deadly abyss; 
but reason and reflection teach him that 
a well-watched timber bridge is safer 
than a crumbling stone one. Besides, 
he has only to examine the structure 
and he is sure to find somewhere, creep- 
ing through the reticulation of beams, 
the guardian spirit of the whole appara- 
tus—the man hired to watch every bolt 
and nut, every plank and tie of the 
structure, and report the smallest defect 
for repairs. This professional skeptic 
among the timber-work of a Western 
bridge always gives us a greater feeling 
of reassurance than the most cyclopean 
works of stone are able to do. 

We now take leave of Minnesota at 
its western watery wall, the Red River 
aforesaid. The next stretch of the Pa- 
cific Road is through that part of the 
Territory of Dakota extending from the 
above-named river to the Missouri, to be 
crossed at its full navigable width near 
Fort Rice. The road is under contract 
to be finished up to the Missouri during 
the present summer—a distance from 
lake-navigation of four hundred and 
fifty-one miles, certainly expected to be 
finished this autumn. 

And hereabouts, supposing our itine- 
rant Swede to be no farmer, but a rail- 
road workman —as was in fact the per- 
sonage from whom we originally sketch- 
ed him—he will be likely to part com- 
pany with the pleasure-tourist, by un- 
loading his painted box and slinking 
into one of the houses erected along the 
line for the operatives of his race. Very 
homely are these houses, and very odd 
the domestic habits of these navvies, the 
countrymen of the fair Swedish singer. 
The huts are long and low, simple roof- 
ed boxes; and in them, in a perfect To- 
phet of bad air and personal exudation, 
the laborers pile themselves at night, 
perhaps two hundred together, in a 
space hardly large enough, mathemati- 
cally speaking, to contain them. In the 
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centre of the establishment, it is said, 
like the queen bee surrounded by her 
grappe of subjects, is to be found a 
feminine inmate, who does the limited 
housekeeping of the whole delicate fam- 
ily. The Swedes are patient, industrious, 
tractable road- builders, and. no one 
dreams of interfering with their concen- 
trated idea of social life. 

The remainder of the road being 
through Territories, the belt of land in 
its grant broadens. From the Red River 
westward the company is entitled to 
twenty-five thousand six hundred acres 
per mile, instead of half that number as 
in Minnesota. From the Red River to 
the Yellowstone, being the span of Da- 
kota Territory, is about four hundred 
miles. 

Dakota used to have sprawled over it 
on the maps of our childhood the stigma 
and ban of “Mauvaises Terres.” Its 
name is said to be derived from the 
coteaux or hills which separate its two 
principal southward-running rivers, the 
James and the Missouri. The J/au- 
vaises Terres (or Bad Lands) proper are 
to be found at the extreme west of the 
Territory, a region where the country 
begins to take on the harlequin charac- 
teristics of the astonishing Yellowstone 
scenery. These “bad lands”’ are duétes 
upon the shores of the Little Missouri 
of conical shapes, and so washed as to 
expose the different strata, which happen 
to exhibit a complete palette of colors. 
There are coal-seams for black, kaolin 
for white, ochres of yellow and fire-red, 
and clays for blue, all so brilliant that 
for pure picturesqueness there is proba- 
bly nothing quite like the combination 
in the world. 

These caprices, however, are but a 
small fraction of Dakota’s temper. The 
most of the Territory is a series of prai- 
ries and plateaus of variable elevations, 
not generally over-timbered, but fine for 
stock—the ideal country where the shep- 
herd of the future will rear his flocks of 
countless mutton, not forgetting those 
foreign breeds of finer wool which the 
region is almost certainly adapted to 
foster. In fact, the natural features of 
Kansas are repeated here, and the cli- 
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mate averages about like that of Iowa 
and Illinois. The railroad - engineers 
lived comfortably in tents all winter on 
the line of the road in the eastern and 
colder portion of this Territory, and cel- 
ebrated the last anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birthday by a dinner in the 
open air. The Missouri River is the 
grand artery of Dakota, and its valley, 
from where it curves westwardly fifty 
miles north of this road, away down to 
Omaha, is “ one of the finest agricultural 
regions of the North-western Territories.” 
“The bottom-lands bordering on the 
river and its tributaries are most singular 
natural meadows of luxurious grasses.” 
This grand stream—which forms, with 
its sequel the Mississippi, the noblest 
current in the world, the only rival of 
the Amazon—will be controlled in a sin- 
gular measure by the North Pacific Rail- 
road. The latter will have the monopoly 
of all the business passing up the Mis- 
souri, and for six hundred miles down 
the river. This business is even now 


(undeveloped as the country is, and the 
national surveys far behind the pressure 
of emigrants who desire to pre-empt) 


very considerable. A good class of 
steamers are navigating the Missouri 
through the heart of Dakota and Mon- 
tana, a thousand miles farther up than 
the intersection of the railroad, away 
back to Fort Benton and the Great Falls 
of the Missouri—the grandest cataract, 
by the way, on the continent, after Niag- 
ara. These boats do a good business 
among the Montana and Idaho miners, 
the settlers already located and the mil- 
itary posts and Indian reservations of 
the North-west. With such an artery 
beating into its heart, Dakota undoubt- 
edly hears what Paul Fleming, that 
somewhat shiftless youth mentioned in 
Longfellow’s Ayferton, heard in the 
depths of his soul: ‘The Present is 
thine, and the Past—and the Future 
shall be!” 

The line of our road crosses the Mis- 
souri at the mouth of a stream called 
Hart River, whose valley it proceeds 
to follow up in a westwardly direction 
through an important field of coal, 
which extends all the way to the Yellow- 
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stone, a Gistance of one hundred and 
seventy-five miles. Lewis and Clarke 
in 1805 tested this coal, and remark that 
it ‘‘afforded a hot and lasting fire, emit- 
ting very little smoke or flame.” In the 
valley of the Little Missouri the survey- 
ors observed a vein fourteen feet thick 
extending along the face of a cajion for 
a thousand feet, and only needing to be 
quarried, not mined. This giant deposit 
of solidified fire will keep the locomotive 
moving over the road almost for ever, 
besides supplying the river-steamers and 
manufactories of the future. 


Montana is the next bead—a gold one 
—on this string of Territories. The 
road, with its broad, checkered land- 
grant, lies across its mighty breadth like 
a band of wampum, to the length of six 
hundred miles. 

Spurs project from the Rocky Moun- 
tains in such a way as to form five great 
basins, four of which are on the eastern 
side of the range. These valleys which 
are perfect Tempes for fertility, consti- 
tute a great part of Montana Territory. 
We think of Montana solely in the in- 
terest of the miner, and of the twelve 
million dollars’ worth of gold she sup- 
plies annually to the country. The gold- 
deposit, extending to the very tops of 
the Rocky Peaks, instead of lying at 
the bottom as in the Nevadas, is indeed a 
splendid curiosity—the auriferous quartz 
is as yet almost untouched—but the agri- 
cultural wealth of the region will one 
day become its more famous character- 
istic. Of agricultural and grazing lands, 
ready for use without irrigation, Montana 
has twenty-three million acres; of tim- 
ber, 11,502,380 acres, or enough to cover 
the States of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. The Territory at large is a very 
roomy one, its area being one hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles. The 
winters, astonishing to say, are decidedly 
mild, while the summers are never sultry : 
there are no lung diseases or agues. 

The agriculture of a region is, in an 
enlightened judgment, a title to wealth 
far more important than any exception- 
al mineral resources. That of Montana 
will be something really curious. The 
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accounts of the arable portions are like 
fables. The wild grasses are as nutri- 
tious as sheaf-oats, and they run far up 
the mountain-sides. The cattle remain 
exposed all winter and fatten on these 
natural hay-mows, where the herb dries 
with all its sweetness in it. Engineer 
Reynolds, surveying among the Rocky 
Mountains in 1860, turned seventy 
exhausted, broken-down mules loose 
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around his winter-quarters: on catching 
them in the spring all these animals 
were in fine condition for the season’s 
work. The nutritious quality of Mon- 
tana soil seems to be something quite 
exceptional. The common yield of po- 
tatoes is four hundred bushels to the 
acre. Wheat has yielded eighty bushels, 
and the other grains in proportion. 

Our route enters Montana between the 


HOT SPRING. 


Little Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers. 
The latter stream it will cross at a wide, 
noble section of its course, below the 
entrance of Powder River. It is here a 
thousand feet wide, deep and clear. The 
river and its tributaries course through 
fertile valleys timbered with cottonwood 
or open for cultivation. Along the mag- 
nificent vale of the Yellowstone (‘an 
uninterrupted natural meadow’), our 
road passes for nearly three hundred 
miles, its engineers having, perhaps, 
‘some concealed fears concerning the 
Piegan Indians, who inhabit these east- 
ern portions of the Territory, and are 
the only tribe particularly hard to man- 
age. Then we come to Yellowstone 
Park, just south of the line of the rail- 
way. 

It would be quite preposterous, in a 
general paper like the present, to attempt 
to give the least description of that Won- 
derland which Surveyor Hayden has 
saved for the use of the American peo- 


ple for ever. The Yellowstone Park ap- 
pears to contain within itself a greater 
gamut of strangeness than any similar 
space on the face of the earth. At Yel- 
lowstone we have wonders which make 
the Solfatara of Baiz, the region where 
Virgil culled his heaven and hell, seem 
poor enough, We have the volcanic 
formation, but instead of the fetor and 
prevailing sulphur, we get formations of 
silicious material, pure and strangely 
beautiful in hue, and thrown. together in 
whole hillsides or in the semblance of 
petrified cascades. Of the same mate- 
rial we have the craters of extinct gey- 
sers, down whose shafts we look as into 
a hollow tower of pearl and alabaster, 
to find preserved, like a fly in amber, 
the skeleton of the buffalo of the Plains, 
who has chosen to die in such a princely 
mausoleum. Among the active geysers 
we have fountains two hundred and fifty 
feet high, and plumes of steam which, 
played upon by sunset or moonlight, 
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take on the hues of enchantment. We 
have the earth-crust thrilling beneath 
our feet with the pent forces at work 
there. Some geysers spout torrents of 
boiling mud: some deposit iron, which 
forms long tubes around the ascending 
currents of water. All kinds of capfric- 
cios are executed by these fantastic 
gnomes of the underworld, and our pic- 
ture represents one that is not the least 
curious of all of them, being the cone 
of a small hot-water volcano which rises 
in the midst of a cold lake that swarms 
with fish. The sportsman can sit on the 
cone, catch his salmon-trout in the lake, 
and without rising boil it in the natural 
pot on whose rim he reposes! The ro- 
mantic glades and wild ravines around 
are of surpassing beauty, while the but- 
tressed cafions through which the river 
leaves the lake in which it rises, and its 
plunge in one spot three hundred and 
fifty feet between walls of twelve hun- 
dred or fifteen hundred feet in height, 
give the shock of a noble terror to the 
impression. The whole is a condensa- 
tion of the strange, the awful and the 
supremely lovely in Nature. 

The road, still in Montana Territory, 
approaches the Rocky Mountains, here 
much reduced in altitude. Through 
Deerlodge Pass, on a grade that does 
not exceed fifty feet to the mile, it “takes” 
the broad- backed obstacle at a height 
of 4950 feet above the sea. It soon af- 
terward crosses Idaho at the upper end 
of that Territory, where the diameter is 
but small. 

The ranchmen of Idaho drive their 
flocks orth, from the southern portions 
to the regions around our present route, 
to winter in the open air. The herds of 
buffalo follow the same principle of nat- 
ural selection. This is enough to show 
that there is something singular, to say 
the least, about the calorification of the 
regions we have come to. As Idaho 
yields our route but a short diameter, we 
shall compensate by diverging on the 
theory of the Kuro-Siwo, or Japanese 
Gulf Stream, which effects a complete 
bouleversement of the temperatures along 
the Pacific coast and for a great distance 
inland. 
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This we shall do in the better words 
of Senator Sumner, who admirably de- 
picted the Kuro-Stwo in his speech on 
the purchase of Alaska: “A similar 
stream in the Pacific, sometimes called 
the Japanese Current, having its origin 
under the equator near the Philippines 
and the Malaccas, amid no common 
heats, after washing the ancient empire 
of Japan, sweeps northward, until, form- 
ing two branches, one moves onward 
to Behring Strait, and the other bends 
eastward along the Aleutian Islands, then 
southward along the coast of Sitka, Ore- 
gon and California. Geographers have 
described this ‘ heater,’ which in the low- 
er latitudes is as high as 81° of Fahren- 
heit, and even far to the north it is as 
high as 50°. A chart now before me, in 
Findlay’s Pacific Ocean Directory, por- 
trays its course as it warms so many 
islands and such an extent of coast. 
An officer of the United States Navy, 
Lieutenant Bent, in a paper before the 
Geographical Society of New York, 
while exhibiting the influence of this 
current in mitigating the climate of the 
north-west coast, mentions that vessels 
on the Asiatic side, becoming unwieldy 
with accumulations of ice on the hull 
and rigging, run over to the higher lati- 
tude on the American side and ‘thaw 
out.’ But the tepid waters which melt 
the ice on a vessel must change the 
atmosphere wherever they flow. Every 
ocean wind from every quarter, as it 
traverses the stream of heat, takes up 
the warmth and carries it to the coast, 
so that the oceanic current is reinforced 
by an aérial current of constant influ- 
ence. 

“But these forces are aided essential- 
ly by the configuration of the north-west 
coast, with a lofty and impenetrable 
barricade of mountains, by which its 
islands and harbors are protected from 
the cold of the north. Occupying the 
Aleutian Islands, traversing the penin- 
sula of Alaska, and running along the 
margin of the ocean to the latitude of 
50° 40’, this mountain-ridge is a climatic 
division, or, according to a German ge- 
ographer, a ‘climatic shed,’ such as per- 
haps exists nowhere else in the world. 
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Here are Alps, some of them volcanic, 
with Mount Saint Elias higher than 
Mont Blanc, standing on guard against 
the Arctic Circle. So it seems even with- 
out the aid of science. Here is a dike 
between the icy waters of Behring Sea 
and the milder Southern Ocean. Here 


is a partition between the treeless north- 
ern coast and the woodier coast of the 
Kenanians and Koloschians—a fence 
which separates the animal kingdom of 
this region, leaving on one side the 
walrus and ice fox from the Frozen 
Ocean, and on the other side the hum- 


ming-bird from the Tropics. I simply 
repeat the statements from geography. 
And now you will not fail to observe 
how, by this configuration, thermal cur- 
rents of ocean and air are left to exercise 
all their climatic power.” 

The influence so well displayed in the 
rhetoric of Mr. Sumner is the principal 
cause which affects beneficently the cli- 
mate of all the Territories we have had 
to traverse. It is not till we arrive at the 
State of Minnesota that this moderating 
influence dies away. Dakota has felt 
it; Montana, though so mountainous, 
has felt it; North Idaho catches it be- 
cause the mountains are more diffused 
and less lofty than below; while in 
Oregon and Washington we have roses 
blooming out of doors the whole year 


through, and bouquets of a dozen dif- 
ferent flowers picked from open garden- 
beds at New Year's. 

At the Rocky Mountains the railroad 
bifurcates, so as to stretch by the north- 
ern branch directly to Puget Sound, and 
to compass by its southern extension the 
main stem of the Columbia River, with 
its superb scenery, matchless water-pow- 
er and harbor inferior in size only to 
Puget. 

Between the Rocky Mountains and 
those running parallel with the Pacific 
shore, and called the Cascade Range, 
the land is elevated in a vast table, 
called the Summit Plateau, which the 
railroad will traverse. These fine natu- 
ral pampas, covered with the succulent 
bunch-grass, will from the very first be 
admirable for grazing. Among the 
tributaries of the Columbia River, Ross 
Browne has pointed out the admirab'e 
surface-distribution of them and their 
rivulets, making of them “ natura! irri- 
gants.” Farther east, in Montana, while 
irrigation is in some places necessary to 
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develop the proper conditions for agri- 
culture, yet such is the happy configura- 
tion of the surface, and the abundant 
and well-distributed supply of river- 
water, that the expense of artificial irri- 
gation is but small; and all who have 
practiced it admit that the advantages 
of the system, in incréase of yield and 
complete exemption from failure, far 
more than repay the expense of the ap- 
plication. 

The Columbia River has been rather 
frequently described by Pacific - coast 
tourists, and it is inconsistent with the 
proportions of this paper to do justice to 
its broad Western beauty. The main 
stem of it goes down a Titanic staircase, 
or “dalles,” in which it displays every 
caprice that an untutored backwoods 
river, which has been collecting the 
drainage of a whole Territory in a sin- 
gularly dispersed and dissipated way, 
will lavish on a broad precipitate chan- 
nel after it has got one. It is, in fact, a 
princely river, all unspoiled by art, and 
for scenery unsurpassed on the American 
continent. Hasten, tourist, and gaze 
upon it while it retains its freedom, for 
its bounding strength is a mine of wealth 
. to the miller and the manufacturer, and 
the day is hastening when it will turn a 
chain of tedious wheels ! 


The eagles that sweep our coasts 
Vor. X.—26 


might notice, if they took the trouble, a 
very singular difference between the At- 
lantic coast and that of the Pacific. The 
Atlantic shore is a fringe: it is frayed 
everywhere with baysand harbors. The 
Pacific coast is a selvedge: along the 
whole line of the United States it yields 
but four harbors—to wit, the Bay of San 
Diego, the Bay of San Francisco, the 
mouth of the Columbia River and Puget 
Sound, the last two being close together 
and connected by the part now building 
of the North Pacific Railroad. 

Puget Sound, as if to make up for its 
almost unique position, is the very prince 
of harbors. It has found an admirer in 
Governor Stevens of the Territory it in- 
dents, who expresses its beauty so well 
that it would be wrong to use any other 
description than his: “On the whole 
west coast, from San Diego to the north, 
nothing like this is met. All the water- 
channels of which Admiralty Inlet is 
composed are comparatively narrow and 
long. They have all more or less bold 
shores, and are throughout very deep 
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and abrupt—so much so that in many 
places a ship’s side will strike the shore 
before the keel will touch the ground. 
Even in the interior and most hidden 
parts depths of fifty and one hundred 
fathoms occur as broad as De Fuca 
Strait itself.” 

The same gentleman likens Puget 
Sound to a tree with a very recognizable 
body called Admiralty Inlet, and in- 
numerable side branches. The trunk 
of this tree of harbors ebbs and flows 
_ in a directly north-and-south line over 
more than an entire degree of latitude. 
The trunk and its branches together fill 
a region seventy nautical miles in length 
from north to south, and thirty miles in 
breadth from east to west. From this 
sound, where the war- and merchant- 
ships of the entire world could be shel- 
tered, the North Pacific will drain away 
the riches which surround its shores—its 
timber and coal—and the food which 
swims in its deeps—the immense and in- 
calculable shoals of fish which concen- 
trate in its unique retreat. 

The timber of Puget for ship-carpentry 
is the best in existence. It reaches for 
such purposes the ports of China, India 
and Egypt. Lewis and Clarke measured 
a specimen tree forty-two feet in circum- 
ference, and destitute of limbs for two 
hundred feet above the earth. The 
coast-line of these inland branches of 
the sound covers a distance of eighteen 
hundred miles, fringed and matted far 
inland with trees that cannot be num- 
bered, surpassing, for quality and quan- 
tity, all forests known to commerce. 
Here is every facility for the greatest 
lumber-trade the world has known. 

The coal of Washington Territory 
crops out everywhere west of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. It is very pure, much 
of it nearly as hard as anthracite. 
Twenty-five thousand tons of it were 
shipped to San Francisco in 1870. Soon 
the blackened wagons loaded with it will 
be seen trailing along the line of the 
North Pacific Road. The commerce in 
fish from this terminus will soon be great 
enough to supply America. Salmon, 
which sells in New York at a dollar and 
fifty cents the pound, used to be dried 
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and used by the Indians as fuel, while 
in the Columbia River a gentleman 
landed one hundred and thirteen in an 
hour from a narrow gateway between the 
rocks. The even and temperate air of 
Washington renders it an eligible region 
for the curing and drying of fish, and 
organization is all that is wanted to 
build up a superb business in the com- 
modity. 

In short, on almost every mile of this 
golden highway Fortune seems to stand 
poised upon her wheel, only begging the 
first passer-by to come and secure her. 
Wheat and corn, flocks and herds, gold 
and black diamonds, will soon be pour- 
ing like a river along its course. 

The scenery, too, of this terminus lifts 
itself up to the acme of grandeur. The 
mariner takes his bearings from Mount 
Saint Helen’s as he threads the intrica- 
cies of the Straits of Fuca. The toiling 
miller of Portland or Oregon looks up- 
ward from his snow-white shower to the 
motionless snows on the shoulders of © 
Mount Hood. The whole Cascade 
Range, seen from the West, is a chain 
of superb forms. Highest of all soars 
Mount Rainier, with an altitude of 12° 
33’, the southern pillar and bulwark of 
a great section of the Range. It was 
discovered by Vancouver from Port 
Townsend in 1792, and named by him 
for his friend, Rear-Admiral Rainier. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad, which 
this autumn has over five hundred miles 
finished and working, will complete its 
whole course of one thousand . eight 
hundred miles by the year 1875. Our 
description of the varied lands and equa- 
ble climate through which it courses has 
demonstrated that it marks the Fertzle 
Belt across the American continent. 
The cities of the future will be so many 
dépéts, receiving and distributing the 
wealth from farms it is now dispensing 
from its estate. We have no doubt 
whatever but that the way-traffic upon 
the line of this road will ere long be so 
wealthy as completely to eclipse the 
profits of the Oriental trade of which it is 
sure to be the disburser. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ARMAGEDDON. 


Let us go hence, my songs: she will not hear : 
Let us go hence together without fear. 
Keep silence now, for singing-time is over, 
And over all old things and all things dear. 
She loves not you nor me as all we love her; 
Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 
She would not hear. 


LOW, wind! and shriek, tempests ! 
Let all the gases be lowered, and 
thunder roll through the gloom! Trem- 
ble, ye forests of canvas, where twisted 
oaks and shattered elms bear witness to 
the agony of the scene; and let the low 
music of the violoncello and the throb- 
bing of muffled drums announce that 
dreadful deeds are brewing! Alas! we 
had no such thrilling accompaniments 
to the tragedy being enacted before our 
eyes on the fair shores of Grasmere. 
The lake lay as blue and as calm as 
though no perplexed and suffering hu- 
man souls were by its side; and instead 
of the appropriate darkness of a theatre, 
we had the far hills trembling under the 
white haze of the midday heat. My lady 
saw none of these things. Her heart 
was rent asunder by the troubles of the 
young folks under her charge, until I 
seemed to see in her speechless eyes 
a sort. of despairing wish that she had 
never been born. 

“And yet,” I say to her, “you don't 
see the worst of it. If Arthur is driven 
away by Bell, a far more terrible thing 
will befall him.” 

“What ?”’ says Queen Titania, with the 
clear brown eyes grown solemn. 

“He will marry somebody else.” 

“Bah!” she says peevishly: “is this 
a time to be thinking of jests ?” 

“Faith! I know one who never dis- 
covered the joke of it. But don’t you 
think that he will ?” 

“T wish he would.” 

“There’s little Katty Tatham, now, 
would give her ears to marry him.” 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF HETH.” 


“You always fancy girls are very anx- 
ious to marry.” 

“I never asked but one, and I found 
her ready enough.” 

“T refused you.” 

“You made a pretence of doing so.” 

“TI wish I had kept to my first resolu- 
tion.” 

“TI wish you had, since you say so. 
But that’s of no consequence. I saved 
you from committing suicide, as I have 
frequently told you.” 

The small creature looks up, and with 
an excellent calmness and self-compo- 
sure says, “I suppose you never heard 
of a young man—I thought him very 
silly at the time, myself—who walked 
about all one night at Eastbourne ; and 
in the morning, long before my mam- 
ma was up, aroused the servants and 
sent in a letter—a sort of ultimatum 
it was—with all sorts of vows of ven- 
geance and despair. That young man 
wasn’t Arthur Ashburton, but when you | 
complain of Arthur’s mad follies—” 

““Madam,” I say to her, “your sex 
protects you. Goand dine. But when 
you say that / complain of Arthur, and 
in the next breath accuse me of always 
bringing forward excuses for him—” 

But what was the use of continuing 
the argument? My lady smiles with a 
fine air of triumph, confident that her 
ingenious logic had-carried the day, as, 
in fact, it generally does. The man 
who endeavors to follow, seize and con- 
front the airy statements made by a lady 
in a difficulty, resembles nothing so 
much as a railway-train trying to catch 
a butterfly; and who would not back 
the butterfly ? 

We were now placed in an uncom- 
monly awkward fix. The arrival of 
Arthur at Grasmere had produced a 
complication such as we had not dreamt 
of, for now it appeared as if the situation 
were to be permanent. We had some- 
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how fancied that as soon as he overtook 
us some definite arrangement would be 
come to, settling at once and for ever 
those rival pretensions which were inter- 
fering with our holiday in a serious man- 
ner. At last, my lady had considered, 
the great problem was to be finally 
solved, and of course the solution lay in 
Bell's hands. But now Arthur had come, 
who was to move in the matter? It was 
not for Bell, at all events, to come for- 
ward and say to one of the young men, 
_ “Go!” and to the other, “Stay! Nei- 
ther of them, on the other hand, seemed 
disposed to do anything very bold and 
heroic in order to rid us of this griev- 
ous embarrassment; and so the first 
afternoon passed away, with some more 
walking, visiting and boating, in a stol- 
idly and hopelessly reserved and dreary 
fashion. 

But every one of us knew that a mine 
lay close at hand, and that at any mo- 
ment a match might be flung into it. 
Every word that was uttered was weigh- 
ed beforehand. As for Tita, the poor 
little woman was growing quite pale and 
fatigued with her constant and nervous 
anxiety, until one of the party privately 
told her that if no one else asked Bell 
to marry, he would himself, and so end 
our troubles. 

“T don’t know what to do,” she said, 
sitting down and folding her hands on 
her knees, while there was quite a piti- 
able expression on her face. “I am 
afraid to leave them for a moment. 
Perhaps now they may be fighting; but 
that does not much matter, for Bell can’t 
have gone down stairs to dinner yet. 
Don’t you think you could get Arthur 
to go away ?” 

“Of what use would that be? He 
went away before, and then we had our 
steps dogged, and letters and telegrams 
in every town. No: let us have it out 
here.” 

“I wish you and he would have it out 
between you. That poor girl is being 
frightened to death.” 

“Say but one brief word, my dear, 
and Arthur will be feeding the fishes 
among the reeds of Grasmere before the 
morning. But would you really like 
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Bell to send Arthur off? Is he really to 
be told that she won't marry him? They 
used to be pets of yours. I have seen 
you regard them, as they walked before 
us along the lanes, with an amiable and 
maternal smile. Is it all over? Would 
you like him to go away and never see ° 
us any more ?”" 

“Oh, I don’t know!” cries Tita, with 
the anxiety and pity and tenderness in 
her eyes almost grown into tears. 

That was a nice little project of hers 
with which we had started from the old 
tavern in Holborn. It had been tolera- 
bly successful. If Bell were not in love 
with the lieutenant, there could be no 
doubt, at least, that the lieutenant was 
hopelessly and over head and ears in 
love with Bell. It was a pretty comedy 
for a time, and my lady had derived an 
infinite pleasure and amusement from 
watching the small and scarcely percep- 
tible degrees by which the young folks | 


| got drawn toward each other. What 


would have been the beautiful pictures 
of the English scenery we had driven 
through without two young lovers in the 
foreground trying to read their fate in 
each other's eyes, and affording us eld- 
erly folks all manner of kindly and comic 
reminiscences? 

It had all turned out very well until 
suddenly came the revelation that the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber had demanded a human victim ; 
and here that victim was before us, with 
gory locks and piteous eyes, demanding 
justice. Never before had my lady 
fully realized what was meant in the 
final sending away of Arthur; and now 
that she saw before her all the conse- 
quences of her schemes, she was struck 
to the heart, and dared not even ask 
for some reassurance as to what she had 
done. 

“Oh,” she says, “I hope I have done 
right 

“You? Why should you assume any 
responsibility ? Let the young folks ar- 
range their own affairs as they like best. 
Do you think, if Bell had been willing 
to break with Arthur, that your packing 
off the lieutenant to Germany would pre- 
vent her making the acquaintance of 
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some other man? And she has not bro- 
ken off with Arthur. If she does so, 
she does so, and there’s an end of it; 
but why should you vex yourself about 
it?” 

She was not to be comforted. She 
shook her head, and continued to sit 
there with her eyes full of anxious cares. 
When at length she went off to dress 
hastily for dinner, it was with a determi- 
nation that from that moment she would 
endeavor to keep Arthur in every way 
she could. That was the form her re- 
pentance took. 

If the-young man had only known 
that he had secured this valuable ally ! 
But just at this time, amid all our per- 
plexity as to who should first precipitate 
matters, what should the reckless young 
man do but startle us all with a declara- 
tion which wholly altered the aspect of 
affairs ? 

We were seated at dinner. It was in 
the private room we had engaged, and 
the evening light, reflected from the lake 
outside, was shining upon Tita’s gentle 
face as she sat at the head of the table. 
Bell was partly in shadow. The two 
young men, by some fatal mischance, 
sat next each other, probably because 
neither wished to take the unfair advan- 
tage offered by the empty seat next to 
Bell. 

Well, something had occurred to stir 
up the smouldering fires of Arthur's 
wrath. He had been treated with great 
and even elaborate courtesy by every- 
body, but more particularly by Bell, 
during our afternoon rambles, but some- 
thing had evidently gone wrong. There 
was a scowl on the fair and handsome 
face, that was naturally pleasant, boyish 
and agreeable in appearance. He main- 
tained a strict silence for some little time 
after dinner was served, although my 
lady strove to entice him into the gen- 
eral talk. But presently he looked up, 
and, addressing her, said in a forcedly 
merry way, “Should you like to be 
startled ?” 

“Yes, please,” Tita would probably 
have said, so anxious is she to humor 
everybody ; but just then he added, in 
the same reckless and defiant tone, 
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“What if I tell you I am going to get 


married ?” 

An awful consternation fell upon us. 

“Oh,” says my lady in a hurried 
fashion, “ you are joking, Arthur.” 

“No, Iam not. And when I present 
the young lady to you, you will recog- 
nize an old friend of yours, whom you 
haven’t seen for years.” 

To put these words down on paper 
can give no idea whatever of the ghast- 
ly appearance of jocularity which ac- 
companied them, or of the perfectly stun- 
ning effect they produced. The wo- 
men were appalled into silence. Von 
Rosen stared, and indifferently played 
with the stem of his wine-glass. For 
mere charity's sake I was driven into 
filling up this horrible vacuum of silence ; 
and so I asked—with what show of ap- 
propriateness married people may judge 
—whether he had formed any plans for 
the buying of furniture. 

Furniture! ‘Tis an excellent topic. 
Everybody can say something about it. 
My lady, with a flash of gratitude in 
her inmost soul, seized upon the cue, 
and said, “Oh, Arthur, have you seen 
our sideboard ?” 

Now, when a young man tells you he 
is about to get married, it is rather an 
odd thing to answer, “Oh, Arthur 
or Tom, or Dick, or Harry, as the case 
may be—“have you seen our side- 
board?” But all that my lady wanted 
was to speak, for Arthur, having accom- 
plished his intention of startling us, had 
relapsed into silence. 

“* Of course he has seen the sideboard,” 
I say for him. “He was familiar with 
the whole of that fatal transaction.” 

“Why fatal ?”’ says the lieutenant. 

You see we were getting on. 

“Beli will tell you the history. No? 
Then I will, for the benefit of all folks 
who may have to furnish a house; and 
I hope Arthur, after the very gratifying 
announcement he has just made, will 
take heed.” 

“Oh yes,” says Arthur gayly, “let us 
have all your experiences about house- 
matters. It is never too soon to learn.” 

“Very well. There was once a side- 
board which lived in Dorking—” 
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Here the lieutenant begged to know 
what piece of furniture a sideboard was, 
and when that was explained to him the 
legend was continued: “It was a very 
grand old sideboard of carved oak, 
which had regarded the dinrer-parties 
of several generations from its recess. 
At last it had to be sold at public auc- 
tion. A certain agreeable and amiable 
lady, who lives on the banks of the river 
Mole, saw this sideboard, and was told 
she might have it for a trifle of ninety- 
five guineas. She is an impression- 
able person. The sideboard occupied 
her thoughts day and night, until at 
last her husband—who is the most 
obliging person in the world, and has 
no other desire in life than to obey her 
wishes—”’ 

Here there were some interruptions at 
the farther end of the table. Silence 
having been restored, the speaker went 
on to say that the sideboard was bought. 
“It was the beginning of the troubles 
of that wretched man. When you have 
an old oak sideboard that farmers’ wives 
will drive twenty miles to look at, you 
must have old oak chairs. When you 
have old oak chairs, a microcephalous 
idiot would know that you must have 
an old oak table. By slow degrees the 
home of this unhappy man underwent 
transformation. Rooms that had been 
familiar to him and homely, became 
gloomy halls which ghosts of a cheerful 
temperament would have fled from in 
despair. People came to dinner, and 
sat in the high-backed chairs with an 
expression of resigned melancholy on 
their faces ; and now and again an un- 
lucky lady of weight and dimensions 
would, on trying to rise from the table, 
tilt up the chair and save herself from 
falling by clinging to the arm of the 
man next her. For of course you can't 
have castors on old oak chairs, and 
when the stumps of wood have got well 
settled into the thick Turkey carpet, how 
is the chair to be set back ?” 

“That is quite absurd,’ says'a voice. 
“Every one says our dining-room chairs 
are exceedingly comfortable.” 

*“ Yours are, but this is another matter. 
Now, the lady of the house did not stop 
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at oak furniture and solemn carpets and 
severe curtains. She began to dress her- 
self and her children to' match her fur- 
niture. She cut the hair of her own 
babes to suit that sideboard. There was 
nothing heard of but broad lace collars 
and black velvet garments, and what 
not, so that the boys might correspond 
with the curtains and not be wholly out 
of keeping with the chairs. She made 
a dress for her own mother which that 
estimable lady contemplated with pro- 
found indignation, and asked how she 
could be expected to appear in decent 
society in a costume only fit for a fancy 
ball.” 

“It was a most beautiful dress, wasn't 
it, Bell?’ says a voice. 

“But far worse was to come. She be- 
gan to acquire a taste for everything 
that was old and marvelous. She kept 
her husband for hours stifling in the 
clammy atmosphere of Soho while she 
ransacked dirty shops for scraps of 
crockery that were dear in proportion to 
their ugliness. During these hours of 
waiting he thought of many things — 
suicide among the number. But what he 
chiefly ruminated on was the pleasing 
and ingenious theory that in decoration 
everything that is old is genuine, and 
everything that is new is meretricious., 
He was not a person of profound ac- 
complishments—"’ 

“Hear, hear!’ says a voice. 

“and so he could not understand . 
why he should respect the intentions of 
artists who a couple of centuries ago 
painted fans, and painted them badly, 
and why he should treat with scorn the 
intentions of artists who at this moment 
paint fans, and paint them well. He 
could not acquire any contempt for a 
French vase in gold and white and rose-. 
color, even when it was put beside a 
vase of some three hundred years of 
age, which was chiefly conspicuous by 
its defective curves and bad color. As 
for Italian mirrors and blue-and-white 
china, he received without emotion the 
statement that all the world of London 
was wildly running after these things. 
He bore meekly the contemptuous pity 
bestowed on him when he expressed the 
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belief that modern Venetian glass was, 
on the whole, a good deal more beauti- 


ful than any he had seen of the old, and |. 


when he proposed to buy some of it as 
being more within the means of an or- 
dinary person. But when at last—after 
having waited a mortal hour in a dingy 
hole in a dingy thoroughfare near Lei- 
cester Square — he was goaded into re- 
bellion, and declared that he did not 
care a brass farthing, nor even the half 
of that sum, when an object of art was 
made, how it was made, where it was 
made, or by whom it was made, so long 
as it fulfilled its first duty of being good 
in design and workmanship and agree- 
able to the eye, it seemed to him that 
the end of his conjugal happiness was 
reached. Nothing short of a legal sep- 
aration could satisfy the injured feelings 
of his wife. That she should have to 
live with this Goth and outer barbarian 
seemed to her monstrous. But at this 
time it occurred to her that she might 
find some use for even such a creature, 
considering that he was still possessed 
of a little money—”’ 

“You seldom omit to bring that for- 


ward,” says the voice. 

‘and that there was a drawing- 
room to be transformed. Then he be- 
held strange things. Phantom curtains 
of black and gold began to steal into 


the house. Hidden mysteries dwelt in 
the black, yellow and red of the carpet; 
and visitors paused upon the threshold 
for a moment to collect their wits after 
the first stun of looking in. Then all 
the oil of Greenland was unable to light 
up this gloomy chamber in the evening, 
and so there came down from London 
mighty sheets of mirrors to be let into 
the walls. ‘Now,’ said this reckless 
woman to her husband, ‘we must have 
a whole series of dinner-parties, to ask 
everybody to come and see what the 
house looks like.’ 

“Oh, what a story!” cries that voice 
again. “Bell, did you ever hear the 
like of that? I wonder he does not say 
we put the prices on the furniture and 
invited the people to look at the cost. 
You don’t believe it, do you, Count von 
Rosen ?” 
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“No, madame,” said the lieutenant. 
“TI do not believe any lady exists such 
as that one which he describes.” 

“But he means me,” says Tita. 

“Then what shall I say?” continues 
the young man. “ May I say that I have 
never seen—not in England, not in Ger- 
many — any rooms so beautifully ar- 
ranged in the colors as yours? And it 
was all your own design? Ha! I know 
he is calling attention to that for the 
purpose of complimenting you — that 
is it.” 

Of course that mean-spirited young 
man took every opportunity of flattering 
and cajoling Bell's chief adviser, but 
what if he had known at this moment 
that she had gone over to the enemy 
and mentally vowed to keep Arthur by 
every means in her power? 

She could not do much for him that 
evening. After dinner we had a little 
music, but there was not much life or 
soul in it. Arthur could sing an ordinary 
drawing-room ‘song as well as another, 
and we half expected him to reveal his 
sorrows in that way, but he coldly re- 
fused. The lieutenant, at my lady’s 
urgent request, sat down to the piano 
and sang the song that tells of the maid- 
en who lived “im Winkel am Thore,” 
but there was an absence of that spon- 
taneity which generally characterized 
his rough and ready efforts in music, 
and after missing two of the verses he 
got over his task with an air of relief. 
It was very hard that the duty of dis- 
pelling the gloom should have been 
thrown on Bell, but when once she sat 
down and struck one or two of those 
minor chords which presaged one of the 
old ballads, we found a great refuge from 
our embarrassment. We were in anoth- 
er world then—with Chloe plaiting flow- 
ers in her hair, and Robin hunting in 
the greenwood with his fair lady, who 
was such a skillful archer, and all the 
lasses and lads kissing each other round 
the Maypole. With what a fine inno- 
cence Bell sang of these _merry goings- 
on! I dare say a good many well-con- 
ducted young persons would have stop- 
ped with the stopping of the dancing, 
and never told what happened after 
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the fiddler had played ‘“ Packington’s 
Pound”’ and “Sellinger’s Round.” But 
Bell, with no thought of harm, went 
merrily on: 
Then after an hour 
‘Lhey went to a bower, 
And played for ale and cakes, 
- And kisses too: 
Until they were due 
The lasses held the stakes. 
The girls did then begin 
To quarrel with the men, 
And bid them take their kisses back, 
And give them their own again! 


In fact, there was a very bright smile of 
amusement on her face, and you could 
have fancied that. her singing was on the 
point of breaking into laughing; for 
how could the girl know that my lady 
was looking rather reserved at the men- 
tion of that peculiar sort of betting? 
But then the concluding verse comes 
back to the realms of propriety, and 
Bell sang it quite gently and tenderly, 
as though she too were bidding good- 
bye to her companions in a frolic : 
Good-night,’’ says Harry ; 
** Good-night,”’ says Mary ; 
**Good-night,”’ says Dolly to John; 
Good-night,”’ says Sue 
To her sweetheart Hugh ; 
Good-night,”’ says every one. 
Some walked and some did run, 
Some loitered on the way, 
And bound themselves by kisses twelve 
To meet next holiday— 


And bound themselves by kisses twelve 
‘To meet next holiday ! 


“Mademoiselle,” said Von Rosen, 
coming forward to her with quite a pa- 
ternal air, “ you must not sing any more 
to-night. You are always too ready to 
sing for us, and you do not reflect of the 
fatigue.’ And as Bell stood rather em- 
barrassed by this exhibition of thought- 
fulness, and as Arthur glowered gloom- 
ily out from his corner, the lieutenant 
made some excuse for himself and me, 
ard presently we found ourselves out 
by the shores of the lake, smoking a 
contemplative cigar under the clear star- 
light. 

“Now, my good friend,’’ he said sud- 
denly, “tell me—is it a lie, yes?” 

“Is what a lie?” 

“That foolish story that he will be 
married,” 
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“Oh, you mean Arthur. I had almost 
forgotten what he said at dinner. Well, 
perhaps it is a lie: young men in love 
are always telling lies about something 
or other.” 

“Heh!” says the lieutenant peevishly, 
“you do know it is not true. How can 
it be true ?” 

“Of course you want me to say that 
I think it true—you boys are so unrea- 
sonable. I don’t know anything about 
it. I don’t care. If he wants to marry 
some girl or other, I hope he may. The 
wish is perhaps not very friendly—” 

“Now look at this!’’ says the lieuten- 
ant quite fiercely, and in a voice so loud 
that I was afraid it might reach the win- 
dows of the hotel that were now sending 
a yellow light over the lawn: “if he 
means to marry some other young lady, 
why is he here? He has no business 
here. Why does he come here to annoy 
every one and make himself miserable ? 
He ought to go away, and it is you that 
should send him away.” 

“Bless me! Surely a man may come 
and stop at a hotel at Grasmere without 
asking my permission. I have no right 
to forbid Arthur remaining in West- 
moreland or any other county. He does 
not ask me to pay his bills.”’ 

“This that madame says, it is quite 
true, then,”’ says the lieutenant angrily— 
“that you care only for your own com- 
fort ?”” 

‘““When madame says such things she 
retains the copyright. Don’t let her hear 
you repeating them if you are wise, or 
you'll get into trouble. As for myself, 
this cigar is excellent, and you may let 
your vexation take any shape that is 
handy. I foresaw that we should soon 
have two Arthurs in the field.” 

The tall young soldier walked up and 
down for a minute or two, evidently in 
great distress, and at last he stopped, 
and said in a very humble voice, “ My 
dear friend, I beg your pardon. I do 
not know what I say when I see this 
pitiful fellow causing so much pain to 
your wife and to mademoiselle. Now, 
when you look at them—not at me at 
all—will not you endeavor to do some- 
thing ?” 
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He was no great hand at diplomacy, 
this perplexed and stammering Uhlan, 
who seémed bent on inflicting his anger 
on his cigar. To introduce the spectacle 
of two suffering women so as to secure 
the banishment of his rival was a very 
transparent device, and might have pro- 
voked laughter but that Grasmere is 
deep and a young man in love exceed- 
ingly irritable. 

“He says he is going to marry some 
other girl: what more would you like? 
You don’t want to carry off all his sweet- 
hearts from the unfortunate youth ?” 

“ But it is not true.” 

“Very well.” 

“And you talk of carrying off his 
sweetheart. Mademoiselle was never his 
sweetheart—I can assure you of that; 
and besides I have not carried her off, 
nor am likely to do that so long as this 
wretched fellow hangs about and trou- 
bles her much with his complainings. 
Now, if she will only say to me that I 
may send him away, I will give you my 
word he is not in this part of the country 
—no, not one day longer.” 

“Take care! You can't commit mur- 
der in this country with impunity, except 
in one direction. You may dispose of 
your wife as you please, but if you 
murder any reasonable being, you will 
suffer.” 

Indeed, the lieutenant, pacing up and 
down the narrow path by the lake, looked 
really as if he would have liked to catch 
Arthur up and dash him against Mer- 
cator’s Projection or some other natural 
phenomenon ; and the more he contem- 
plated his own helplessness in the mat- 
ter, the more he chafed and fumed. The 
moon rose slowly from behind the hills 
and ran along the smooth surface of the 
lake, and found him nursing this vol- 
cano of wrath in his breast. But sudden- 
ly, as he looked up, he saw the blind of 
one of the hotel-windows thrust aside, 
and he knew that Bell was there con- 
templating the wonderful beauties of the 
night. He ceased his growlings. A 
more human expression came over his 
face, and then he proposed that we 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘THE LAST OF GRASMERE. 
Muss aus dem Thal jetzt scheiden, 
Wo alles Lust und Klang ; 
Das ist mein herbstes Leiden, 
Mein letzter Gang ! 
Dich, mein stilles Thal, 
Griiss’ ich tausend Mal ! 
Das ist mein herbstes Leiden, 
Mein letzter Gang ! 

A STILL greater surprise was in store 
for us next morning. My lady had 
taken leave to discredit altogether the 
story of Arthur’s approaching marriage. 
She regarded it as merely the wild and 
reckless utterance of vexation. For the 
young man’s sake she hoped that no 
one would make any allusion to this 
topic, and that he himself would allow 
it to fall into the rapidly-running waters 
of oblivion. 

Now, he had on the previous day 
despatched a message to Kendal to the 
effect that the dog-cart should be at once 
sent to him, if the cob had quite recov- 
ered. He proposed to accompany us 
as far as Penrith or Carlisle: farther 
than that he said he did not care to go. 
But as the trap was likely to arrive that 
forenoon, and as he had to see the man 
who would bring it, he begged us to start 
for our forenoon’s walk by ourselves—a 
proposal which was accepted with equa- 
nimity by the whole of our party. The 
young man was quite complaisant. My 
lady was very attentive to him, and we 
thought we should start for our ramble 
with the consciousness that we had left 
behind us no wretched creature eating 
away his heart with thoughts of revenge. 

Somehow, this mood passed rapidly 
away from him. The spectacle of Bell 
and the lieutenant planning with a great 
joy the outline of our morning’s excur- 
sion seemed to bring back all the bitter- 
ness of his spirit. He was silent for a 
long time—until, indeed, we were ready 
to leave the hotel; and then, as he ac- 
companied us to the door, he produced 
a letter and said, with an affectation of 
carelessness, “ By the way, I have a 
message for you. It was lucky I thought 
of going round to the post-office this 


should go in, lest the ladies should want | morning, or I should probably have 


to say good-night. 


| missed this. Katty Tatham desires to 
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be remembered to you all, and hopes 
you will bring her back a piece of Scotch 
heather to show that you went all the 
way. Ta-ta!” 

He waved his hand to us and went in. 
My lady looked at me solemnly, and 
said nothing for a moment, until Bell 
had passed along the road a little bit 
with the lieutenant. 

“Is that another story, do you think? 
Do you believe Katty Tatham is actually 
in correspondence with him ?” 

“He did not say so.” 

“He meant we should infer it, at all 
events; and that after what he said last 
night—” 

Tita was dreadfully puzzled. She 
could understand how vexation of spirit 
might drive a foolish young man into 
making a statement not wholly in ac- 
cordance with fact, but that he should 
repeat this legend in another way, and 
bring the name of a lady into it—no, 
Tita could scarcely believe that all this 
was untrue. 

She hurried up to Bell, and placed her 
hand within the young lady’s arm: “Is 
it not strange that Katty Tatham should 
be writing to Arthur, if that was what 
he meant?” 

“Oh no, not at all. They are very 
old friends; and besides, she does all 
the letter-writing for her papa, who is 
almost blind now, poor old man! And 
what a nice girl she is! isn’t she, Tita?” 

Of course we were all anxious to per- 
suade each other that Katty Tatham was 
the very nicest girl in all Ergland, al- 
though none of us except Bell had seen 
her for two or three years; and it was 
wonderful how this sort of talk bright- 
ened up the spirits of our party. The 
lieutenant grew quite interested in Katty 
Tatham. He was nearly praising her 
himself, although he had never heard 
her name until that moment. In short 
the four of us were ready to swear that 
this poor little Katty was just as pleasant 
and honest and pretty and charming a 
girl as was to be found anywhere in the 
world, or out of it, and that it was most 
singular that she had never married. 
Tita declared that she knew that Katty 
had had ever so many offers, and that it 
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was not alone the frailties of her father 
that kept her from marrying. 

“She must have been waiting for 
some one,”’ said the small woman rather 
slyly. 

What a morning it was! As we walk- 
ed along the white road in the stillness ° 
of the heat, the blue waters of Grasmere 
glimmered through the trees. Never 
had we seen the colors of Bell’s Fairy- 
land so intense. The hills in the dis- 
tance had a silvery haze thrown over 
their pale purples, but here around us 
the sharp clear colors blazed in the sun- 
shine—the deep blue of Grasmere, the 
yellow-white of the road and the vari- 
ous rich greens and browns of the trees 
and the shore. And then, by and by, 
we came in sight of Rydal Water. How 
different it was to the weird and gloomy 
lake we had found two evenings before 
lying buried between the hills! Now it 
seemed shallow and fair and light, with 
a gray shimmer of wind across its sur- 
face, breaking here and there the per- 
fect mirror of the mountain-slopes and 
woods. In the absolute silence around | 
us we could hear the water-hens calling 
to each other, and out there among the 
reeds we could see them paddling about, 
dipping their heads into the lake and 
fluttering their wings. We walked on 
to Rydal Bridge, and had a look at the © 
clear brown rivulet rushing down its 
narrow channel between the thick un- 
derwood and the trees. We took the 
lieutenant up to Rydal Mount — the 
small house with its tree-fuschias stand- 
ing bright and warm in the sunshine— 
and from the plateau in front beheld the 
great fair landscape around the silver- 
white lake of Windermere. We went 
up to the falls of Rydal Beck, and in 
‘short went the round of the ordinary 
tourist,—all for the sake of our Prussian 
friend, we persuaded ourselves. Bell 
was his guide, and he looked as though 
he would have liked to be led for ever. 
Perhaps he took away with him but a 
confused recollection of all the interest- 
ing things she told him; but surely, if 
the young man has a memory, he can- 
not even now have forgotten that bright 
clear, warm day that was spent about 
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Rydal, with a certain figure in the fore- 
ground that would have lent a strange 

-and gracious charm to a far less beauti- 
ful picture. 

“Is it not an odd thing,” I say to 
Queen Titania, who has been pulling 
and plaiting wild flowers in order to let 
the young folks get ahead of us, “how 
you associate certain groups of unheed- 
ing trees and streams and hills with va- 
rious events in your life, and can never 

‘ get over the impression that they wear 
such and such a look ?” 

. “I dare say it’s quite true, but I don’t 
understand,” she says with the calm im- 
pertinence that distinguishes her. 

“If you will cease for a moment to des- 
troy your gloves by pulling those weeds, 
I will tell you a story which will convey 
my meaning to your small intellect.” 

“Oh, a story!’ she says, with a beau- 
tiful sigh of resignation. 

“There was a young lady once upon 
a time who was about to leave England 
and go with her mamma to live in the 
south-west of France. They did not 
expect to come back for a good many 
years, if ever they came back. And so 
a young man of their acquaintance got 
up a farewell banquet at Richmond, and 
several friends came down to the hotel: 
they sat in a room overlooking the wind- 
ings of the river and the soft masses of 
foliage and the far landscape stretching 
on to Windsor. The young man had, 
a little time before, asked the young lady 
to marry him, and she refused, but he 
bore her no malice—” 

“He has taken care to have his re- 
venge since,’’ says Tita. 

“You interrupt the story. They sat 
down to dinner on this summer evening. 
Every one was delighted with the view, 
but to this wretched youth it seemed as 
though the landscape were drowned in 
sadness, and the river a river of unutter- 
able grief. All the trees seemed to be 
saying good-bye, and when the sun 
went down it was as though it would 
never light up any other day with the 
light of bygone days. The mist came 
over the trees. The evening fell, slow 
and sad and gray. Down by the stream 
a single window was lit up, and that 
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made the melancholy of the picture even 
more painful, until the young man, who 
had eaten nothing and drank nothing, 
and talked to people as though he were 
in a dream, felt as if all the world had 
grown desolate, and was no more worth 
having—” 

“If I had only known!” says Tita, in 
a voice so low and gentle that you could 
scarcely have heard it. 

“And then, you know, the carriages 
came round, and he saw her, with the 
others, come down stairs, prepared to 
leave. He bade good-night to the mam- 
ma, who got into the carriage. He bade 
good-night to her, and she was about to 
get in too when she suddenly remem- 
bered that she had left some flowers in 
the dining-room, and ran back to fetch 
them. Before he could overtake her she 
had got the flowers and was coming 
back through the passage into the hall. 
‘It isn’t good-night, it is good-bye we 
must say’ —I think he said something 
like that—and she held out her hand, 
and somehow there was a very strange 
look in her eyes, just as if she were 
going to cry— But, you know, there’s 
no use in your crying just now about it.” 

Tita is pretending to smile, but a cer- 
tain tremor of the lips is visible, and so 
the narrator hurries on: 

“Now look here. For the next three 
months —for the soft-hearted creature 
had hurriedly whispered that she might 
return to England then—that young 
man haunted Richmond. He pretty 
nearly ruined his prospects in life, and 
his digestion as well, by continual and 
solitary dining at the Star and Garter. 
He could have kissed the stone steps of 
that hotel, and never entered its vesti- 
bule without blessing the white pillars 
and blank walls. He spent hours in 
writing letters there—” 

“So that the Biarritz boatmen won- 
dered why so many envelopes should 
have the Richmond postmark,” says 
Tita, though how she could have learnt 
anything about it Goodness only knows. 

“and haled out every complaisant 
friend he could lay hands on to moon 
about the neighborhood. But the strange 
thing is this, that while he was in love 
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with the vestibule of the hotel, he never 
saw the twilight fall over the Richmond 
woods without feeling a cold hand laid 
on his heart; and when he thinks of the 
place now, with the mists coming over 
the trees and the river getting dark, he 
thinks that the view from Richmond Hill 
is the most melancholy in the world.” 

“And what does he think of East- 
bourne ?” 

“That is a very different thing. He 
and she got into the quarreling stage 
there—” 

“In which they have successfully re- 
mained to the present time.” 

“but when she was young and in- 
nocent she would always admit that she 
had begun the quarrel.” 

“On the contrary, she told stories in 
order to please him.” 

“That motive does not much control 
her actions now-a-days, at all events.” 

Here Tita would probably have de- 
~livered a crushing reply, but that Bell 
came up and said, “What! you two 
children fighting again? What is it all 
about? Let me be umpire.” 

“He says that there is more red in 
the Scotch daisies than in the English 
daisies,” says Tita calmly. It was well 
done. Yet you should hear her lecture 
her two boys on the enormity of telling 
a fib! 

How sad Bell was to leave the beau- 
tiful valley in which we had spent this 
happy time! Arthur had got his dog- 
cart, and when the phaeton was brought 
round the major's cob was also put to, 
and both vehicles stood at the door. We 
took a last look at Grasmere. 

“Dich, mein stilles Thal!’ said Bell 
with a smile; and the lieutenant looked 
quite shamefaced with pleasure to hear 
her quote his favorite song. 

Arthur did not so well like the intro- 
duction of those few words. 
with a certain air of indifference, ‘Can 
I give anybody a seat in the dog-cart ? 
It would be a change.” 

“Oh, thank you!—I should like so 
much to go with you, Arthur!”’ says Tita. 

Did you ever see the like of it? The 
woman has no more notion of consider- 
ing her own comfort than if she had the 
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hide of an alligator, instead of being, 
as she is, about the most sensitive crea- 
ture in the world. However, it is well 
for her—if she will permit me to say so 
—that she has people around her who 
are not quite so impulsively generous ;, 
and on this occasion it was obviously 


necessary to save her from being tor- 


tured by the fractious complainings of 
this young man, whom she would have 
sympathized with and consoled if the 
effort had cost her her life. 

“No,” I say, “that won’tdo. We have 
got some stiff hills to climb presently, 
and some one must remain in the pha- 
eton while the others walk. Now, who 
looks best in the front of the phaeton ?” 

“Tita, of course,” says Bell, as if she 
had discovered a conundrum; and so 
the matter was settled in a twinkling. 

I think it would have been more 
courteous for Arthur to have given the 
phaeton precedence, considering who 
was driving it; but he was so anxious 
to show off the paces of Major Quinet's 
cob that on starting he gave the animal 
a touch of the whip that made the light 
and high vehicle spring forward in a 
surprising manner. 

“Young man, reflect that you are 
driving the father of a family,” I say to 
him. 

Nevertheless, he went through the vil- 
lage of Grasmere at a considerable rate 
of speed, and when we got well up into 
the road which goes by the side of the 
Rothay up into the region of the hills, 
we found that we had left Tita and her 
company far behind. Then he began 
to walk the cob. 

“Look here!” he said quite fiercely : 
“is Bell going to marry that German 
fellow ?” 

“How do I know?” I answer, aston- 
ished by the young man’s impudence. 

“You ought to know. You are her 
guardian. You are responsible for her—” 

“To you?” 

“No, not to me, but to your own con- 
science; and I think the way in which 
you have entrapped her into making the 
acquaintance of this man, of whom she 
knows nothing, doesn’t look very well. 
I may as well say it when I think it. 
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You ought to have known that a girl at 
her age is ready to be pleased with any 
novelty; and to draw her away from her 
old friends— I suppose you can explain 
it all to your own satisfaction, but I con- 
fess that to me—” 

I let the young man rave. He went 
on in this fashion for some little time, 
getting momentarily more reckless and 
vehement and absurd in his statements. 
If Tita had only known what she had 
escaped ! 

“But, after all,” I say to him when 
the waters of this deluge of rhetoric had 
abated, “what does it matter to you? 
We have allowed Bell to do just as she 
pleased; and perhaps, for all we know, 
she may regard Count von Rosen with 
favor, although she has never intimated 
such a thing. But what does it matter 
to you? You say you are going to get 
married.” 

“So I shall!” he said with an unne- 
cessary amount of emphasis. 

“ Katty Tatham is a very nice girl.” 

“T should think so! There's no co- 
quetry about her, or that sort of vanity 
that is anxious to receive flattery from 
every sort of stranger that is seen in the 
street—"’ 

“You don’t mean to say that that is 
the impression you have formed of Bell?” 

And here all his violence and deter- 
mination broke down. In a tone of ab- 
solute despair he confessed that he was 
beside himself, and did not know what 
todo. What should he do? Ought he 
to implore Bell to promise to marry him? 
Or should he leave her to her own ways, 
and go and seek a solution of his diffi- 
culties in marrying this pretty little girl 
down in Sussex, who would make him 
a good wife and teach him to forget all 
the sufferings he had gone through? 
The wretched young fellow was really 
in a bad way, and there were actually 
tears in his eyes when he said that sev- 
eral times of late he had wished he had 
the courage to drown himself. 

To tell a young man in this state that 
there is no woman in the world worth 
making such a fuss about, is useless. 
He rejects with scorn the cruel counsels 
offered by middle age, and sees in them 
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only taunts and insults. Moreover, he 
accuses middle age of not believing in 
its own maxims of worldly prudence; 
and sometimes that is the case. 

“At all events,’ I say to him, “you 
are unjust to Bell in going on in this 
wild way. She is not a coquette, nor 
vain, nor heartless: and if you have 
anything to complain of or anything to 
ask from her, why not go direct to her- 
self, instead of indulging in frantic sus- 
picions and accusations ?” 

“But— but I cannot,” he said. “It 
drives me mad to see her talking to that 
man. If I were to begin to speak to her 
of all this, I am afraid matters would be 
made worse.” 

“Well, take your own course. Neither 
my wife nor myself has anything to do 
with it. Arrange it among yourselves; 
only, for Goodness’ sake, leave the wo- 
men a little peace.” 

“Do you think 7 mean to trouble 
them?” he says, firing up. “You will 
see.” 

What deep significance lay in these 
words was not inquired into, for we had 
now to descend from the dog-cart. Far 
behind us we saw that Bell and Count 
von Rosen were already walking by the 
side of the phaeton, and Tita talking to 
them from her lofty seat. We waited 
for them until they came up, and then 
we proceeded to climb the steep road 
that leads up and along the slopes of the 
mighty Helvellyn. 

“*Mademoiselle,’’ said the lieutenant, 
“who is it will say that there is much 
rain in your native country? Or did 
you alarm us so as to make this surprise 
all the better? Yes?” 

Indeed, there was scarcely a flake of 
white in all the blue overhead, and on 
the other side of the great valley the 
masses of the Wythburn and Borrodaile 
Fells showed their various hues and 
tints so that you could almost have fan- 
cied them transparent clouds. Then the 
road descended, and we got down to the 
solitary shores of Thirlmere, the most 
Scotch-looking, perhaps, of the English 
lakes. Here the slopes of the hills are 
more abrupt, houses are few and far be- 
tween, there is an aspect of remoteness 
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and a perfect silence reigning over the 
still water, and the peaks of mountains 
that you see beyond are more jagged 
and blue than the rounded hills about 
Windermere. From the shores of Thirl- 
mere the road again rises, until, when 
you come to the crest of the height, you 
find the leaden-colored lake lying sheer 
below you, and only a little stone wall 
guarding the edge of the precipitous 
slope. We rested the horses here. Bell 
began to pull them handfuls of Dutch 
clover and grass. The lieutenant talked 
to my lady about the wonders of moun- 
.tainous countries as they appeared to 
people who had been bred in the plains. 
Arthur looked over the stone wall down 
into the great valley ; and was he think- 
ing, I wonder, whether the safest refuge 
from all his troubles might not be that 
low-lying and silent gulf of water that 
seemed to be miles beneath him ? 

When we were about to start again 
the lieutenant says to Arthur, “If you 
are tired of driving the dog-cart, you 
might come into the phaeton, and I will 
drive your horse on to Keswick.” 

Who prompted him to make such an 
offer? Not himself, surely. I had form- 
ed a tolerable opinion of his good-nature, 
but the impatient and fretful manner in 
which he had of late been talking about 
Arthur rendered it highly improbable 
that this suggestion was hisown. What 
did Bell’s downcast look mean ? 

“Thank you, I prefer the dog-cart,” 
says Arthur coldly. 

“Oh, Arthur,” says Bell, “you've no 
idea how steep the hill is going down to 
Keswick, and in a dog-cart, too—” 

“I suppose,” says the young man, 
“that I can drive a dog-cart down a hill 
as well as anybody else.” 

“At all events,” says the lieutenant, 
with something of a frown, “you need 
not address mademoiselle as if that she 
did you harm in trying to prevent your 
breaking your neck.” 

This was getting serious, so that there 
was nothing for it but to bundle the boy 
into his dog-cart and order the lieuten- 
ant to change places with my lady. As 
for the writer of these pages, the emo- 
tions he experienced while a mad young 
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fellow was driving him in a light and 
high dog-cart down the unconscionable 
hill that lies above Keswick, he will not 
attempt to describe. There are occur- 
rences in life which it is better to forget ; 
but if ever he was tempted to evoke 
maledictions on the hotheadedness and 
bad temper and general insanity of boys 
in love— Enough! We got down to 
Keswick in safety. 

Now we had got among the tourists 
and no mistake. The hotel was all alive 
with elderly ladies, who betrayed an as- 
tonishing acquaintance with the names 
of the mountains, and apportioned them 
off for successive days as if they were 
dishes for luncheon and dinner. The 
landlord undertook to get us beds some- 
where, if only we would come into his 
coffee-room, which was also a drawing- 
room and had a piano in it. He wasa 
portly and communicative person, with 
a certain magnificence of manner which 
was impressive. He betrayed quite a 
paternal interest in-Tita, and calmly and 
loftily soothed her anxious fears. In- 
deed, his assurances pleased us much, 
and we began rather to like him, al- 
though the lieutenant privately remark- 
ed that CZicguot isa French word; and 
ought not, under any circumstances 
whatever, to be pronounced “ Clickot.” 

Then we went down to Derwentwater. 
It was a warm and clear twilight. Be- 
tween the dark green lines of the hedges 
we met maidens in white with scarlet 
opera-cloaks coming home through the 
narrow lane. Then we got into the open 
and found the shores of the silver lake, 
and got into a boat and sailed out upon 
the still waters, so that we could face the 
wonders of a brilliant sunset. 

But all that glow of red and yellow in 
the north-west was as nothing to the 
strange gradations of color that appear- 
ed along the splendid range of moun- 
tain-peaks beyond the lake. From the 
remote north round to the south-east 
they stretched like a mighty wall; and 
whereas near the gold and crimson of 
the sunset they were of a warm, roseate 
and half-transparent purple, as they 
came along into the darker regions of 


the twilight they grew more and more 
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cold in hue and harsh in outline. Up 
there in the north they had caught the 
magic colors, so that they themselves 
seemed but light clouds of beautiful va- 
por; but as the eye followed the line of 
twisted and mighty shapes the rose-color 
deepened into purple, the purple grew 
darker and more dark, and greens and 


blues began to appear over the wooded. 


islands and shores of Derwentwater. 
Finally, away down there in the south 
there was a lowering sky, into which 


rose wild masses of slate-colored moun- - 


tains, and in the threatening and yet 


clear darkness that reigned among these ~ 


solitudes we could see but one small tuft 
of white cloud that clung coldly to the 
gloomy summit of Glaramara. 

That strange darkness in the south 
boded rain, and, as if in anticipation 
of the wet, the fires of the sunset went 
down and a gray twilight fell over the 
land. As we walked home between the 
tall hedges there was a chill dampness 
in the air, and we seemed to know that 
we had at last bade gocd-bye to the 
beautiful weather that had lit up for us 
the blue waters and green shores of 
Grasmere. 


[Note by Queen Titania.—I begin to 
think the old lady in Nottinghamshire 
had some excuse for what she said, 
although she need not have expressed 


herself so rudely. Of course it is im- 
possible to put down all that we spoke 
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about on those happy days of our jour- 
ney, but when all the ordinary talk is 
carefully excluded, and everything sfite- 
ful retained, I cannot wonder that a 
stranger should think that my husband 
and myself do not lead a very pleasant 
“Zife. It looks very serious when it is put 
in type; whereas we have been driven 
into all this nonsense of quarreling 
merely to temper the excessive senti- 
mentality of those young folks, which is 
quite amusing in its way. Indeed, I am 
afraid that Bell, although she has never 
said a word to that effect to me, is far 
more deeply pledged than one who 
thinks he has a great insight into such 
affairs has any notion of. Iam sure it 
was none of my doing. If Bell had told 
me she was engaged to Arthur, nothing 
could have given me greater pleasure. 
In the mean time, I hope no one will 
read too literally the foregoing pages, 
and think that in our house we are con- 
tinually treading on lucifer matches and 
frightening everybody by small explo- 
sions. I suppose it is /éterary art that 
compels such a perversion of the truth ; 
and as for Chapter XXVI.—which has 
a great deal of nonsense in it about 
Richmond—I should think that a very 
good motto for it would be two lines I 
once saw quoted somewhere. I don’t 
know who is the author, but they said— 
The legend is as true, I undertake, 
As Tristram is, or Lancelot of the Lake.] 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY THE LADY BLANCHE MURPHY. 


O into any drawing-room on a re- 

ception-day or a ball-night, and 

see how many figures among the crowd 

of guests will strike you as not being 
commonplace. _ 

This is a thought that grows upon one 

_ the more one sees of society, home or 

foreign. Suppose, then, we take for our 


drawing-room the civilized world, and 
for a reception-day the several years all 
of us have spent, or are perhaps still 
spending, among the gayeties of cosmo- 
politan life. Passing thus in review the 
many acquaintances made, dropped or 
forgotten until now, we shall see how 
like a picture-gallery our social surround- 
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ings are; and what still further com- 
pletes this likeness is the marvelous dis- 
proportion between the few good can- 
vases and the multitude of worthless 
daubs. 

In my own experience the social wheel 
has rolled through tolerably fertile parts, 
and yet how few portraits there are worth 
remembering save for the amiability or 
moral excellence of the originals! The 
first exception on the list, and perhaps 
the most likely to interest the general 
reader, is a tall, stately Vandyke figure, 
athletic and graceful, with an unmis- 
takable foreign air, and as unmistakable 
a stamp of distinction. (That borrowed 
word “distingué,” for which we clumsier 
Saxons hardly have an equivalent, is 
certainly the most expressive and flat- 
tering term we can use, and when de- 
served, as in the present case, leaves 
nothing to be said.) The history of this 
odd-looking, old-world personage is as 
remarkable as his appearance. He calls 
himself Count Charles Edward Stuart 
d’Albanie, and claims to be the legiti- 
mate grandson of the Second Pretender, 
or, more poetically, of the Prince Charlie 
whom Walter Scott celebrated and Flora 
Macdonald so romantically saved. It 
was always believed that the prince's 
wife, Clementina Sobieska, died with- 
out children ; and the cardinal of York, 
the prince’s brother, was so convinced 
of this that he took his brother's title of 
“king of Great Britain, Ireland and 
France,” and after Prince Charlie’s 
death always called himself the last of 
the Stuarts. His character was such 
that, had he even doubted whether his 
brother had or had not left a legitimate 
heir, he would have scrupled to assume 
the royal title and claim the honors of the 
Stuart name; and of this circumstance 
the opponents of Count Charles Ed- 
ward's theory do not fail to make the 
But there are natural cynics, 
men who everywhere suspect the mon- 
ster ‘‘romance,”’ and who love to knock 
you down with hard, dry facts, which 
they throw at your head like so many 
cannon-balls. Such men would ridicule 
any story that carried their intellects out 
of the region of figures, or called for the 
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exercise of a little faith or imagination. 
But we are not bound to answer their ob- 
jections, and it is much pleasanter to tell 
the story and believe it as Count Charles 
Edward handed it down to his friends 
and children. It runs thus: 

Prince Charlie, while living at Flor- 
ence, where he spent the last years of 
his life, had a son born to him by his 
wife, the Polish princess Clementina 
Sobieska. There were reasons of state 
why the fact of this child’s birth should 
be concealed, and indeed there were but 
a few of the family’s immediate retainers 
who were in the secret. The family 
chaplain took charge of the royal infant 
as soon as it was born, and entrusted it 
to the care of a loyal follower of the 
Stuarts, who was to bring it up as his 
own. The child, accordingly, was edu- 
cated in ignorance of his high station, 
and the secret was not revealed to him 
until he had finished his studies and 
attained his majority. Meanwhile, his 
unknown parents died, and after some 
years’ quiet residence in Spain with his 
adopted father, he left, on that father’s 
death, for the court of Vienna. Whether 
the emperor of Austria was made ac- 
quainted or not with the facts of the case 
is not positively known, but it is strongly 
surmised that he was, since it.was re- 
marked that in that most rigidly exclu- 
sive and punctilious of courts the young 
man received, tacitly, the position of a 
royal prince, and was granted a title, 
the same his father had borne in exile— 
count of Albanie. He married, in due 
time, a Hungarian lady of good family, 
and had three children — John Sobies- 
ki, Charles Edward and one daughter. 
The last married early and died, leav- 
ing a son, who afterward accompanied 
the Mexican expedition under Maxi- 
milian, and by the unfortunate failure 
of the scheme lost his position, fortune 
and profession. (Those who joined the 
emperor of Mexico’s army lost, zfso_fac- 
to, their grade in the Austrian army, 
and if desirous of returning to their orig- 
inal profession were obliged to begin 
again as privates.) John Sobieski and 
Charles Edward both married, but the 
former had no sons, and, being of a re- 
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tiring disposition, formally ceded his 
rights to his younger brother. The chil- 
dren of this one were an only son (who 
entered the Austrian army, and, having 
had a disappointment in love in early 
life, took a vow never to marry) and two 
daughters, one of whom became a nun, 
and the other remained unmarried in 
her father’s house. Misfortune and dis- 
appointments seemed to pursue this un- 
happy family, and after the death of 
Count Charles Edward's wife pecuniary 
losses so increased their embarrassments 
that, unwilling to live as paupers in the 
same society which had known the fa- 
ther as the companion of princes, they 
left Pesth (where they had settled) and 
went to England. A period of uncer- 
tainty here intervenes: they kept them- 
selves so studiously aloof from curios- 
ity and gossip that very little was known 
as to their means and way of living. 
Count Charles Edward was sometimes 
to be seen at the British Museum, 
where his nephew, just come back from 
Mexico, had obtained a modest situa- 
tion, and might also be met occasion- 
ally, attending lectures and scientific 
meetings. In society, in the widest and 
most obvious sense of:the word, the Stu- 
_arts d’Albanie were but little known and 
less seen. Most people disbelieved their 
story, and some went so far as to call 
them adventurers. They found more 
sympathy among the Scotch, who read- 
ily made friends with them, and who 
were struck by their really marvelous 
likeness to the old Stuart portraits. 
Throughout all their poverty they re- 
tained heirlooms and costly jewels such 
as are no longer seen in modern times 
—medals, miniatures and objects of 
“virti which contrasted strangely 
with their pinched circumstances and 
almost shabby lodgings. At home, 
Count Charles Edward did the hon- 
ors with the same unconscious loftiness 
and graceful, highbred z”souciance as he 
might have shown in a Hungarian pal- 
ace: poverty never embarrassed, how- 
ever much it might gall, him. A very 
good artist, he much frequented Chris- 
tie’s famous London sales-rooms, where 
he once met a gentleman whom his 
X.—27 
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appearance evidently impressed to an 
unusual degree. This was the late duke 
of Hamilton, one of the most accom- 
plished and graceful men of his day. 
Practically a loyal subject of Queen Vic- 
toria, his Scotch blood kept him, how- 
ever, romantically devoted to the “lost 
cause” for which .his ancestors had 
fought and suffered, and, as he afterward 
confessed to a friend, all the chivalry of 
his nature was tumultuously roused at 
thesight of this strange antique figure— 
“like Charles III. himself come out of 
his frame in life and health.” He said 
that the likeness to the Stuarts was such 
that his first impulse was to fall on his 
knees and kiss the stranger’s hand in 
token of his fealty. Count Charles Ed- 
ward’s dress certainly enhances the pe- 
culiarity of his physiognomy, consisting 
mainly of the Hungarian costume, with 
high-top boots and spurs, and a lace 
scarf fastened at the neck by a brooch. 
His features are high and eagle-like, his 
eye very bright and keen, and his fore- 
head of the traditionally broad and no- 
ble type. Very kingly and imposing in 
his appearance, he has also the military | 
bearing that seems born with every Hun- 
garian, whether his avocations are sol- 
dierly, civil or ecclesiastical. In a word, 
his exterior is the best corroboration of 
his claims. One who can bear poverty 
royally, and never look less proud be 
his surroundings as squalid as they may, 
proves his origin more solidly than meré 
words, or even title-deeds, will prove it 
for him ; and of such is our present hero. 
His intellectual attainments are of no 
mean order; his knowledge of Scotch 
history and heraldry are something be- 
yond the ordinary ; and his artistic skill, 
though peculiar, is full of genius and of 
vigor. He is a great botanist too, and . 
his love for natural history is almost a 
passion. He has written and published 
an exhaustive and very minute work on 
the heraldry of many Scotch families of 
distinction, and his erudition concerning 
old manuscripts and family archives is 
considerable. Add to all this the pol- 
ished manners of a Hungarian noble and 
the courteous grace that distinguishes 
the man of the last generation, and you 
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will have before you a tolerably accurate 
picture of one of the most remarkable 
personages of our day. 

His brother, John Sobieski, died only 
very recently in London, and left his 
widow in the care of Charles Edward. 
They all reside in the same house—a 
poor contrast to their former state, and 
as great a contrast to the mansions of 
many of their friends who live near them. 
Yet none would dream of slighting them 
or judging them to be of low degree, for 
they bear the stamp of their noble and 
heroic if not royal race like a seal upon 
foreheads ; and at least they themselves 
are sincerely earnest in their belief in 
their kingly origin. 

Englishmen are apt to be suspicious 
of foreigners: they have seen so many 
“French counts” and “Polish nobles” 
rise from the scum of Leicester Square 
refugees and end their career in Newgate, 
that they are not disposed to credit a 
genuine claimant of foreign honors. 
Poverty, too, is still too much of a crime 
in commercial England to be looked 
upon with favorable eyes, and thus it 
happens that a noble and gifted man 
whose personality at least is unimpeach- 
able, if his family records are mysterious, 
is not appreciated at his true value in a 
land which has become the rendezvous 
of fallen royalty. Romance does not 
appeal to the mind of the nineteenth 
century, and chivalry is an exotic which 
commerce has almost withered out of 
existence : still, all we care to say as our 
own opinion upon the present subject is, 
that if half the dethroned representatives 
of legitimate monarchies who throng all 
neutral lands, England, America, Swit- 
zerland, were such as the “last of the 
Stuarts,” Charles Edward d’Albanie, 
they would be upon their thrones yet, 
and surrounded by the confidence, loy- 
alty and intelligent sympathy of the 
highest, as by the enthusiastic and grate- 
ful love of the lowest, of their subjects. 


Almost as truly royal by their history, 
their associations and their vast terri- 
torial power and possessions are the 
Polish family of the Czartoryski, now 
represented by the branch settled in 
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Paris. Allied by marriage to the kings 
and queens of Poland for ‘centuries 
back, this family had an almost fabu- 
lous influence in their native country, 
and being of a warlike and active dis- 
position, they were always to the fore on 
occasions of political excitement. When, 
after the heroic and unsuccessful strug- 
gle of 1830, the Polish nobility determin- 
ed to emigrate em masse, it was a Czar- 
toryski, Prince Adam, who led the move- 
ment and was acknowledged its patriarch 
and counselor. Brought up as hostages 
at the Russian court, he and his brother 
Constantine resisted all the blandish- 
ments held out to them to detach them 
from the national cause and use them as 
decoys for the total enslaving of their 
country; and when the emigration was 
decided upon they sold everything they 
had, and, establishing themselves in 
Paris, devoted their immense fortune to 
the direction of national movements and 
the succoring of their distressed com- 
patriots. Their house was both a social 
and political rendezvous, and a more de- 
lightful society could hardly be imagined. 
Prince Adam’s son, Ladislas, now the 
head of the family, was his father’s 
right-hand man years before the old vet- 
eran’s death, and has since succeed- 
ed, through his own well-acknowledged 
merits, to the influence so legitimately 
and beneficially wielded by Prince Adam. 
Tall and elegant in figure, with dark 
eyes and raven hair, his bearing is that 
of a prince and his speech that of a 
poet. Full of suppressed fire and ner- 
vous enthusiasm, worn by anxiety that 
has marked him with furrows strangely 
contrasting with his indomitable energy 
and patriotic activity, he seems emi- 
nently a man in whom “the sword wear- 
eth the scabbard through.” The old 
house, which his father identified with 
everything that is most charming in the 
Polish character, is called the Hétel Lam- 
bert, and stands on the only remaining 
spot of old Paris which the incendiaries 
of the Commune and the levelers of the 
Haussmann tribe have left standing — 
the Ile St. Louis. It belonged formerly to 
a rich and seemingly zsthetic-minded 
merchant of the name of Lambert, and 
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the locality was then. considered quite 
the correct thing. Such changes have 
occurred even in the younger cities of 
this continent, but the Czartoryski, un- 
like dwellers in American cities, have 
not been forcibly ejected by a railway 
dépét or a wharf, and the old quarter, in 
its faded magnificence, still stands un- 
molested, though deserted. Perhaps its 
insular position may have saved it. An 
old-fashioned bridge leads to it, and you 
have to thread many a dingy, narrow, 
murderous-looking alley before reaching 
the noble portals of the great old house 
you are’seeking. There it is, as stately 
as ever, sombre and dignified, a real 
palace, not a modern house, gigantic on 
the exterior and honeycombed into mean 
little “ flats’ within. Servants in old pic- 
turesque liveries stand on the Jerron 
or broad flight of steps leading into the 
wide, silent stone hall: a great staircase 
winds in majestic sweeping circles above 
you, and to the right and left are mas- 
sive doors. Up stairs are saloons of im- 
mense size, all opening one into the 
other—great halls of the past, with am- 
ple carved furniture, pictures half a de- 
cade of centuries old, fireplaces that you 
could really “gather round and sit un- 
der,” and everywhere ornaments and 
golden baubles, each a fortune in itself. 
So vast is this old house that the me- 
dizval tale of a man being murdered 
and buried in a remote corner while 
the inmates would hear no cry and see 
“no sign of the deed done, might be true 
at the present day: enemies might live 
in it for years without knowing who was 
under the same roof with them; insane 
relations might be immured there, or a 
man might keep two wives at the same 
time within its walls—one of those acts 
which the much-enduring Middle Ages 
are constantly accused of having coun- 
tenanced. The great feature of the 
Hétel Lambert is the gallery, a long 
and narrow apartment with a coved 
ceiling painted in compartments by 
Italian artists of the sixteenth centu- 
ry: the gilding and carving are also 
very elaborate. This gallery has a bal- 
cony overhanging the Seine, whence the 
view of Notre Dame and the Sainte 
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Chapelle on the adjoining island is pe- 
culiarly beautiful, and reminds one of 
all the scenes that history pictures within 
that prolific area. The Louvre is on the 
other side of the river, and the quays 
that line the water-front are very spa- 
cious and convenient, it is true, though 
hardly equal in interest to the old net- 
work of dangerous streets which they 
replace. The Luxembourg, with its 
classical garden, stands guard on the 
bank, facing the Louvre. The old book- 
stalls scattered over the quays are per- 9 
haps the most antique things that attract 
the eye, and the personages you some- 
times meet collected around them will 
arrest your attention still more. 

Such is the view from the balcony of 
the Hétel Lambert, and if, turning from 
what remains of historical and medizval 
Paris, you look down the river as it flows 
to the sea, all unconscious of its past 
freights of human mangled bodies and 
of its future burdens of slaughtered vic- 
tims, your eye rests on that apotheosis 
of military, Czesarian Paris, the dome 
of the “Invalides.” Have not buildings 
tongues? And is not this sight a deep- 
er commentary on the history of the 
modern heedless Babylon than all the 
lectures of alien professors and all the 
vaunts of native boasters ? 

To return:to the charming inhabitants 
of the Hétel Lambert. This gallery, the 
balcony of which has furnished us with 
this involuntary bit of “ moralizing,”’ is 
the scene of the gay social gatherings 
that are so distinctive a mark of Polish 
life. Like the French, the Poles are a 
mercurial people, and though many wear 
mourning for their national misfortune, 
and are romantically absorbed in their 
country’s woes—though they will tell 
you with genuine and irrepressible emo- 
tion of some shocking act of barbarism 
lately perpetrated by the Russians on 


‘their unoffending compatriots—yet their 


women are as adorably (to borrow a 
French phrase) charming, as careful in 
the refinements of their toilette, and as 
systematically bewitching to the opposite 
sex, as the most light-hearted of brain- 
less coquettes. With a nature far deep- 
er and a character more steadfast than 
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the French, the Poles have all the vi- 
vacity, the sprightliness, the dash of the 
Gauls. Society among them really is 
something better than the ‘‘dead-and- 
alive”’ interchange of stale courtesies 
which passes current as such in almost 
every country; personal beauty is less 
a rarity among them than in any other 
European race; and intellectual activity 
is the rule, not the exception, with their 
higher classes. Music always had a 
prominent place in the entertainments 
at the Hétel Lambert, but the thing the 
house was most noted for among Poles 
was its strenuous keeping up of old na- 
tional customs. For instance, at Easter 
it is a Polish custom to keep “open 
house”’ for all wayfarers, whether friends 
or strangers: they come in and eat and 
drink, and leave the house with a beni- 
son on the giver. Something analogous 
to this is discovered in America in the 
custom of New Year's Day receptions, 
but, like everything else where new and 
old are seemingly alike, how different 
the high-toned, unselfish hospitality of 
the one and the paltry, mercenary spirit 
that animates the other! The Poles are 
eminently a religious people, and their 
customs have nothing in them but what 
is offered to and consecrated by God; 
and so in the Easter feast, spread es- 
pecially for their poorer brethren, they 
see a faint image of that universal invi- 
tation extended to the Gentile world by 
the newly-risen Saviour. This custom 
is kept up by Prince Ladislas Czartoryski 


in a lavishly magnificent way, and late- 


ly, at the celebration of his second’ mar- 
riage, other very beautiful bridal cere- 
monies were rigorously performed by a 
patriarch of his own nation. Among 
others, the offering of bread and salt 
made on his bended knees by the bride- 
groom to the bride, and the solemn de- 
livery into her hands of a golden key as 
signs of domestic sovereignty, are very 
remarkable and interesting. The prince’s 
first wife was a daughter of Queen Chris- 
tina of Spain, and half-sister to the ex- 
queen Isabella, while his present wife 
is a princess of Orleans—Marguerite, the 
daughter of the duc de Nemours. Thus 
the high traditions of the ‘ancient alli- 
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ances of his house have been retained 
in his own case; and again we may say 
that were all princes of: royal lineage 
equal to him in charm, in intellect and 
in state-craft, their thrones would be 
more stable and their prestige more du- 
rable. Prince Ladislas has a sister, Isa: 
belle, as gifted as himself, and over 
whose life lies a mystery that somehow 
well fits the old palace she lives in. She 
was married very young to one of her 
brother's greatest political allies, a man 
of vast acquirements and most reckless 
patriotism. Almost immediately after 
the marriage she separated from her 
husband, the reason being kept an ab- 
solute secret between themselves. and, 
most likely, her brother. She now lives 
in the Hétel Lambert, but the strangest 
part is yet to be told. We had always 
heard of her husband’s devotion to her, 
and of his often-repeated protestations 
of it among his own more intimate 
friends. He was also said to be often 
at the house and to see her familiarly. 
One day we were invited to go over the 
wonderful collection of old jewelry and 
armor which many generations of Czar- 
toryski have successively contributed to 
form. It was indeed a unique collection,‘ 
and comprised jewels historically con- 
nected with every royal family in Eu- 
rope. Their artistic value was beyond 
description, the settings being chiefly of 
that lace-like, thready gold and enamel 
which gives a fairy lightness to the orna- 
ment itself, and more resembles the film 
of a skeleton leaf than the neces- 
sary riveting of one stone to another. 
Among the most lovely of these sets 
were a necklace and pair of bracelets 
of perfect amethysts ; but while we were 
admiring these, our host and his sister 
gracefully doing cécerone, who should 
come in upon us but the husband of the 
latter, whom we had never seen before ! 
He had at that moment a price set upon 
his head, and was only just recovering 
from a dangerous wound received in the 
back from some treacherous and unseer. 
foe in the pay of the Russian govern- 
ment. This alone would have made 
him interesting, and his pallid, attenuated 
face, more like that of a corpse than a 
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living man, had something in it that was 
“uncannily” fascinating to the eye. But 
his manner to his wife was a still greater 
title to our interest. After greeting his 
brother-in-law in quite a natural way, 
he turned to her and taking her delicate 
hand kissed it with courteous—perhaps 
loving—gallantry, and said “ Bonjour, 
madame.” She bowed her head with- 
- out speaking, and he never addressed 
her again. No change passed over her 
face, and though she spoke several times 
to her brother and ourselves, she ap- 
peared quite unconscious — and _ natu- 
rally not uneasily so—of her husband's 
presence. It was the strangest picture 
of “romance in real life,’’ the surround- 
ings so refined, so artistic, the mystery 
so apparent, yet so exquisitely veiled, the 
’ manner of speech and act so ineffably 
calm, and the whole impression made 
on an outsider so full of sorrow and of 
passion! Would the shadow, whatever 
it was, that stood between those two 
ever be removed, or would they need to 
pass the golden gate before they could 
clasp hands and understand each other 
at last? Who knows? A philosopher 
can tell us what truth is, and what rela- 
. tion it bears to justice, and a scientist 
can say where such and such a comet is 
now, and why there are spots in the sun ; 
but of what interest are these things 
compared to those they cannot tell—the 
secret workings of a human heart, which, 
after all, is a world greater than the 
whole planetary system put together, 
and a world without which we should 
know nothing of either truth, justice or 
philosophy itself? 

The arms collected by the Czartoryski 
family are also interesting, but not so nu- 
merous as the jewels. Polish weapons 
are well represented, and some of the 
daggers and swords are wonderfully 
damaskeened in gold and silver, and 
the hilts curiously wrought with jewels 
of immense value. 

We left the house very much impress- 
ed by the double sight of human and 
material treasures that had been shown 
us, but the spiritual, sorrowful face of the 
princess Isabelle and the hungry, weird 
expression of her husband’s contracted 
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features were things that nothing else 
was likely to blot from our memory. At 
this distance of time, and since the wid- 
owed Prince Ladislas has brought home 
a young bride from a family distinguish- 
ed by its love of domestic joys, we may 
hope that a brighter spirit reigns in the 
grand old palace, and that peace may 
come to its inmates even before the © 
dream of their lives, their country’s free- 
dom, comes to be realized in heroic and 
distracted Poland. 


If our other portraits have been some- 
what gloomy, the third represents a fig- 
ure distinguished by its extreme, its al- 
most wanton buoyancy. Yet the form 
and physiognomy are those of one of the 
most lamented and influential of Eng- 
lish statesmen—the late Lord Derby. 
His features are familiar to every one 
who has ever looked into a photograph- 
stall or at Punch’s inimitable cartoons. 
There, among actors and circus-riders, 
preachers and politicians, the rugged, 
amiable face, with its joyous expression 
and frank, bright eyes, may be seen, and 
is sure to be noticed. The man who was 
the life and soul of the Conservative par- 


| ty in England for years was in private 
life one of the most genial and childlike 


of men. To the last this spirit of natural 
gayety never left him, and his wife was, 
as it were, the shadow of himself. A 
story was current in London society 
about this characteristic buoyancy of 
his, and his son’s no less characteristic 
ponderosity, not to say boorishness. 
Dining with the queen one day, he had 
been speaking of light and amusing mat- 
ters, entirely sinking the statesman in 
the polished man of the world, when the 
queen, during a pause in the conversa- 
tion, suddenly asked him his opinion on 
a certain political matter then before 
Parliament. He gave it at once, where- 
upon his royal hostess, seemingly very 
much amused, said to him: ‘“ Lord Stan- 
ley” (his eldest son, now Lord Derby, 
and a very able politician) “was dining 
with me the other day, and I asked Aim 
the same question, which he answered 
very differently ; so I said to him, ‘ Your 
father does not think so.’ ‘No, ma'am,’ 
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he said very gravely, ‘I know it; but 
my father, ma’am, is a very sanguine 
man.’” Lord Derby laughed, and as- 
suming all his son's cumbersome man- 
ner and almost guttural speech, said 
with a roguish twinkle in his eye, “And 
my son, ma'am, is a very cautious man.” 
This anecdote is a capital illustration 
of the several characters to whom it re- 
fers, the queen delighting and having 
great tact in drawing out her guests by 
judicious little remarks of her own. 
Thus those Windsor dinners, despite the 
very strict etiquette of the English court, 
were skillfully shorn of their tedium, 
and rendered a pleasant remembrance 
to all who partook of them. That, how- 
ever, was before Prince Albert’s death. 
In his own house in St. James’s Square, 
London, Lord Derby was peculiarly 
charming. Indeed, he was more charm- 
ing than absolutely clever, yet it was 
strange to think that the same man who 
at the informal meal of luncheon (of 
which, unlike many men, he was very 
fond) could so sparkle with harmless 
vivacity of spirits, was the same whom 
other men, cleverer than himself, could 
listen to without wearying for a whole 
night in the House of Lords. Some- 
times at dinner, when his son was pres- 
ent (which never happened except un- 
der moral compulsion), he would pur- 
posely start a heavy argument, and keep 
up a cross-fire of political repartee with 
his solemn younger self, to the immense 
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but suppressed amusement of his guests, 
while Lord Stanley would fall: uncon- 
sciously into the trap and miss the kind- 
ly satire of his father’s imitative voice. 
Then, after a while, the elder man would 
drop the argument as if weary of it, and 
conclude thus: “ But, then, Stanley, you 
are so much older and wiser, and know 
things so well. You must be right.” 
Not many years before his death, the 
year of the Irish Church disestablish- 
ment, he was laid up with the gout, and 
was spending a few weeks at a villa 
near London. Illness never seemed to 
make his spirits less joyous, and this last 
of our personal recollections of him is 
that of a man who had truly found the 
“elixir of life.” Lady Derby was as 
cheerful and motherly a little woman as 
could be found anywhere—so tiny that 
her sons could take her up like a baby, 
and that an ordinary man’s outstretched 
arm needed not to be raised to let her 
pass under it, but so active, so bright 
and affectionate that she seemed to have 
caught her husband’s spirit, and be de- 
termined to look at everything from a 
sunshiny point of view. Knowsley Park 
in Lancashire, their principal seat, was 
once a famous rendezvous of clever pol- 
iticians and accomplished women, and 
altogether one of those representative 
English homes that still keep up the old 
ideal of intellectual society and the old 
standard of courtly manners. 


“C’EST L’AMOUR.” 


SAID, Love is an idle guest 


That shall not enter in my breast: 
My heart is mine—so shall remain. 
It will prove easy to retain, 
For Reason sits upon her. throne. 
When, lo! I find my heart hath wings, 
And flies away, and, flying, sings, 


“’Tis Love reigns here, and Love alone!” 
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A wish doth now my soul possess 
To fill my bosom’s emptiness, 
When, lo! I find, in sweet unrest, 
Another heart within my breast, 
That is not mine, yet is mine own; 
And while I wonder, soft it sings, 
“If Love takes much, yet more he brings, 
And Love reigns here, and Love alone!” 


Of doubt and cold reluctance tired, 

My soul, with all Love's passion fired, 

With anguish found ‘haz heart not true, 

But tired of me, away it flew, 

And left me of my life alone 
The old heart, wounded, scarred and broken, 
To last for aye a bitter token 

That Love had iii and Love had flown! 


Mary STEWART DOUBLEDAY. 
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ANDY, where can I find a clean 

shirt ?” 
Mr. Twitchell had been overtaken on 
his way home by a sudden summer- 


shower. He was bewildered by the un- 
expected discomfort in which he found 
himself. 

Mrs. Twitchell’s popgun reply was 
not at all nerve-calming: “Down in the 
cellar, or up in the attic, or under the 
bed, or in the parlor on the centre-table.” 

There was a short pause for reloading, 
during which Mrs. Twitchell looked like 
a personified exclamation-point. 

Mrs. Twitchell continued the popping : 
“You always ask that question, as if I 
were in the habit of hiding your shirts 
from you, or as if I had no system or 
order, so that your shirts might be here 
and there, and anywhere and every- 
where. Your shirts have never, since 
the day we were married, been put any- 
where but in the second drawer of the 
mahogany bureau; and I have told you 
so a thousand times.” 


In the mean time, Mr. Twitchell had 
been sauntering awkwardly and un- 
easily between the washstand and the 
bureau. Catching at the information 
in his wife’s words, he hastily opened a 
drawer, and stood gazing with a helpless, 
bewildered air into the profound of laces, 
ruffles and ribbons. Mrs. Twitchell, 
without turning her head, was watching 
him out of the corners of her eyes. She 
was a masked battery of adjectives, 
ready to open fire when the enemy 
should be fairly exposed. Beyond the 
laces and ruffles Mr. Twitchell caught 
sight of a sleeve: that must be the shirt! 
Cautiously he advanced his fingers. 
You would have thought he was getting 
ready to snatch something from a fiery 
furnace. Through the half-opened draw- 
er the awkward hand soon emerged, 
dragging by one sleeve Mrs. Twitchell’s 
white muslin waist, and with it laces, 
ribbons and ruffles. 

Now was the wife’s opportunity: 
“There! you clumsy creature! you've 
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done it now!”” She fastened with a rap- 
id, dexterous movement the glancing 
needle in the handkerchief she was hem- 
ming, with a quick snap removed the 
thimble from her finger and set it on the 
window-sill out of Baby’s reach, and 
hastened to the rescue. ‘Get away, 
blunderer: there’s no use trying to teach 
you anything. You are as helpless as 
the baby, and give ten times more both- 
er. If you'd got into this drawer and 
danced, you couldn’t have done more 
mischief. This is my drawer: your 
shirts have never, since the Creation, 
been in this drawer.” 

“Well now, Mandy, I’m sure you said 
in the second drawer—” 

“Of the mahogany” (syllables pro- 
nounced staccato) “bureau. Look at ¢his 
bureau: is it mahogany? I dare say 
you never knew before that it’s walnut.” 

Mr. Twitchell was whipped, but he 
accepted his defeat good-humoredly, for 
he had some good news which he was 


as anxious to get rid of as of his damp 


clothes. So he sat looking on with a 
quiet air as his brisk, nervous little wife 
refolded her muslin waist and returned 
the ribbons and ruffles to their places. 
This being done, she reseated herself at 
her sewing, rocking back and forth, her 
needle clicking impatiently against the 
thimble, while now and then she snap- 
ped the thread between herteeth. “He 
may wait on himself !’’ she muttered. 

But Mr. Twitchell was aching to com- 
municate the good news to his wife: he 
had no idea of keeping up the quarrel. 
“Oh come, Mandy,” he said, coaxingly, 
“get my shirt for me.” 

“Why can’t you get it?” asked the 
wife, turning her sharp brown eyes upon 
him. “You are sitting there doing 
nothing. You expect me to do the sew- 
ing of the family, and take care of the 
children and house, and wait on you be- 
sides. I've spoiled you: I’ve just made 
a slave of myself for you; and you—you 
can’t do a little errand for me.” 

“Why, my dear, I am always ready 
to do anything for you.” 

“It looks so. Why couldn't you send 
me that salt, as I asked youto? Here I 
was waiting and waiting for it: I got the 
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cream all ready, paid a quarter for a 
quart of cream, and got it into the freezer, 
and then waited and waited for the salt. 
But I might have known I couldn't de- 
pend on you, though I told you over and 
over, and you promised and promised. 
And I took a double quantity of ice this 
morning, too, and that'll just be wasted. 
And I promised that poor sick minister 
that I'd send him some ice-cream for his 
dinner, and he dotes so on my cream. 
And what do you suppose he’ll think 
of us? Oh how I hate such doings! It 
looks so shiftless, so unreliable, to prom- 
ise a thing and then not doit! I'ma 
woman of my word. If I promise a 
thing, I'll do it, or die trying ; but you—” 

Mrs. Twitchell suddenly stopped, as 
though words failed her. But Mr. 
Twitchell was in a good humor with 
the world and himself. There was a 
knowing look in his smile as he said, 
“T forgot the salt, I own, for I was ab- 
sorbed—”’ 

“Yes, that’s it: you’re always absorb- 
ed. If you’d get unabsorbed, and mix 
more with people, and make yourself 
more popular, your family might be 
obliged to you. But you go a-mancing 
and a-trancing through the world, and 


~ Goodness knows what'd become of you 


if you didn’t have my eyes to see for 
you, and my ears to hear for you, and 
my head to plan for you.” 

“Don't fret yourself, my dear: your 
good-for-nothing husband will yet make 
a living for you. I’ve just invented 
something that'll make our fortunes. 
Doctor Hollister says its worth a hun- 
dred thousand dollars tome. He's de- 
lighted with it.” 

Mrs. Twitchell’s chair stopped rock- 
ing: her hands and work dropped in 
her lap: she looked at her husband 
with astonished and eager eyes. “In- 
vented something! What?” 

“T’ve invented a pump, which I in- 
tend to call the ‘ Rural'Fountain,’ or the 
‘Perpetual Stock Fountain’—I haven't 
decided which.” 

“Is that all?” Mrs. Twitchell was 
disappointed: she was expecting I don’t 
know what announcement—neither did 
she know. 
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“* All!’ Wait till you hear about it. 
Here is a drawing of my invention ;” 
and he produced a card from his pocket 
and began explaining the ‘diagram. 
“The pump is to be wound up like a 
clock, so that it will run as long as a 
body wants it to, so that cattle won't 
have to be waited on to water like ba- 
bies. It’s to be applied to wells where 
the supply is inexhaustible and the 
waste of no consequence.” There was 
a talk of wheels and springs and levers 
and valves, etc., very bewildering to 
Mrs. Twitchell’s brain, but she never- 
theless said, ‘‘Yes, yes! I see, I see,” 
in answer to the inventor's inquiries and 
explanations. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“TI don’t know. I don’t think I quite 
understand 

“Oh, women have no heads for me- 
chanics and machinery: a woman never 
invented anything. I'll make a model 
of the pump, and then you'll understand 
it. Where are those pine blocks Sissy 
had here last night ?” 

“But first, dear, you’d better get wash- 
ed and get your shirt changed: you 
might take cold;”’ and going to the sec- 
ond drawer of the mahogany bureau, 
she took out a shirt and collar and laid 
them on the bed. She was now in one 
of her pleasant moods. Not satisfied 
with her usual service, she half filled 
the bowl with water, and hung a couple 
of her red-bordered company towels on 
the rack. Mr. Twitchell was no longer 
a mancing, trancing, good-for-nothing : 
he was an inventor, holding the key to 
a hundred thousand dollars. While he 
was changing his linen, Mrs. Twitchell 
went in search of the pine blocks. 

“Well, now, where's your knife, Man- 
_ dy ?—I’ve mislaid mine.” Mr. Twitch- 
ell’s knife was usually mislaid. 

Mrs. Twitchell brought forth from the 
pocket of her neat apron a white-hand- 
led knife with a half blade in it, and the 
inventor began whittling at the blocks. 
The wife very quietly spread a couple 
of newspapers by his chair to catch the 
splints and shavings, without feeling any 
inclination to administer the customary 
scolding about the litter. Then, with 
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her sewing in her hand, her mind busied 
itself with the hundred thousand dollars 
which the new pump was to bring. She 
thought of her sister Margaret with her 
family of little children, and of her aunt 
Kemble with her half-idiot Willie. “‘ Mar- 
garet shall have a snug little house of 
her own, and I'll send the children some 
flannels and warm cloaks for the winter. 
I'll pay off the mortgage on aunt’s place, 
and poor Willie shall have the drum 
he’s teasing for. I'll get a new carpet 
for the minister’s study, and Sissy’s talent 
shall be cultivated: she shall study in 
Italy, and—” 

“I wish I could have a little piece of 
wire,” the inventor interrupted. 

Mrs. Twitchell produced from a calico 
bag a twist of bonnet-wire, tied with a 
soiled blue ribbon. 

“Well, that is hardly stiff enough: 
haven't you something else ?”’ 

“T can give you a piece of steel from 
a hoop-skirt.” 

“Well, that will do.” 

Mrs. Twitchell lifted her skirts, dis- 
playing a dilapidated-looking hoop. “If 
we ever do get the hundred thousand 
dollars, I'll have a new skirt,”’ she said. 

One of the numerous ends pressing 
outward she broke off, and stripping the 
covering from it gave it into the invent- 
or’s hands, and then went on handker- 
chief-hemming, and dreaming that some 
day Mr. James Parton would write an ac- 
count of the “ Twitchell Perpetual Stock 
Fountain,” and would state the interest- 
ing fact that a portion of Mrs. Twitchell’s 
hoop-skirt entered into the construction 
of the first model. 

“Well, now you'll understand it,” said 
the inventor, holding up his model for 
his wife’s inspection; and after a little 
explanation she did understand it. It 
seemed so simple, and so perfect in its 
working and structure, that she began to 
think the hundred thousand dollars were 
a certainty, especially as Mr. Twitchell 
announced that his friend Doctor Hol- 
lister had already made the application 
for a patent. 

*Twas weary waiting for the decision 
from Washington. “It’s a shame,” said 
Mrs. Twitchell, “that we have to wait 
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so, when we might be making money by 
the pump, and taking the comfort of the 
money! Here it is nearly Christmas, 
and I had thought that I should be able 
to send Margaret's children a nice Christ- 
mas-box, and poor Willie a drum. And 
I want Sissy to begin to take drawing- 
lessons. I don't believe you know what 
atalent that child has for drawing. Why, 
she just draws everything, and she’s per- 
fectly happy if she can get a pencil and 
paper.” 

“So is any child. They all like to 
mark and scribble. When I was a boy 
my grandmother—” 

“But Sissy’s faculty is something very 
uncommon: it’s very remarkable. Why, 
if I set her to paring apples or potatoes, 
she cuts girls and boys and dogs and all 
sorts of things; and she moulds dough 
into every conceivable shape. You 
needn't laugh. Why, that child cuts her 
meat into figures, and bites her bread- 
and-butter into the shapes of birds and 
beasts. The other day I saw her work- 
ing away at her mashed potato until she 
got it to looking exactly like a terrapin. 
I'm determined to have her go to Italy 
and study art there. And that is the 
principal reason why I rejoice at our 
prospect of wealth.” 

Three months after this Mr. Twitchell 
came home with a formidable-looking 
document. 

“They have denied me a patent,” he 
said abruptly. 

Mrs. Twitchell dropped her dishcloth 
as suddenly as though a cannon-ball 
had taken off both her arms: she gazed 
in stupefaction at her husband: “ What 
a loss! what a loss!—a hundred thou- 
sand dollars! What shall we do?” 

“Oh, I had long ago given up making 
anything on the pump,” replied the in- 
ventor with such evident nonchalance 
that Mrs. Twitchell’s dismay changed to 
indignation. “Some months ago, I con- 
sulted Mr. Truscott, who is the most 
scientific mechanic here, about applying 
my invention to oil-springs as well as 
to stock-wells, and he said then that it 
would take a pretty good supply of stock 
to keep it wound up. He satisfied me 
that the thing was impracticable, and 
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Doctor Hollister ought to have known. 
it.” 
“Well, why couldn't you tell me this 
before? If I had known it I shouldn't 
have bought the brown empress cloth, . 
though I hadn't a single decent dress, — 

and Sissy should have done without her 

furs, though the child was actually suffer- 

ing from the want of them. And she'll 

have to give up her drawing-lessons! 

We'll just have to pinch in every possi- 

ble way, to make up for the money sent 

to the Patent Office, and for that two 

hundred dollars that you let that rascal- 

ly Robertson cheat you out of. And 

I've gone and written to Margaret and 

Aunt Kemble that we had hopes, and 

that I intended to help them; and I’ve 
positively promised Willie the drum.” 

“Well, dear, never cry over spilt milk, 
but find my slippers for me.” 

“I can't spend my time waiting on 
you: I’ve got to work now harder than 
ever;’’ and she picked up the forgotten 
dish-towel from the floor. 

“Well, I've got another invention— 
one that will pay. I’ve got a certain 
thing on this.” 

Mrs. Twitchell’s hopes went up to a 
surprising height, considering that she 
was a rather practical woman. But then 
she was very ignorant of the history of 
inventions. Again she thought of her 
sister Margaret and her aunt Kemble, 
and of Sissy’s art-studies. She was sor- 
ry she had refused to get the slippers, 
and while inquiring what this second in- 
vention was, quietly brought them. 

“It's a fly-trap—the simplest and most 
ingenious thing, Doctor Hollister says, 
that he has ever seen.” 

“You can’t make anything worth while 
on such an insignificant thing as a fly- 
trap.” 

“Little things are the very things one 
can make money on, because, you see, 
it’s so easy to introduce them.” 

“But perhaps you'll fail to get a patent 
on it.” 

“ Hollister says there’s no doubt about 
the patent: he’s already making out the 
application. Hotchkiss is manufactur- 
ing some samples, and I mean to start 
right out to selling them and to selling 
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rights. I'll bring you one to-morrow, 
- and you'll soon clear the whole house 
of flies.” 

“It'll be a comfort to do that. They 
rise in such swarms whenever I go in 
_ the pantry that I really believe if I 
should throw up a pint cup, I'd catch 
a quart.” 

“A quart in a pint cup! Well, this 
trap’ll just gobble them all up.” 

The next morning a fly-trap was set 
on Mrs. Twitchell’s kitchen table, much 
to Baby's delight, and Sissy was set to 
tend it. 

“You needn't expect to make any for- 
tune on that fly-trap,” said Mrs. Twitch- 
ell that night. “It’s caught only three 
flies this whole day, and the baby has 
poked my sleeve-buttons into it, so that 
you'll have to take it all to pieces to get 
them out.” 

“You haven't kept it baited, as I told 
you.” 

“Yes, I have, and Sissy’s reversed it 
every ten minutes.” 

“Well, now, your meddling has scared 
the flies away, I'll try it myself to-mor- 
row, and see if I can’t make it work.” 

“I’m glad I found it out before apply- 
ing for a patent,” said the inventor the 
next day. ‘It don’t catch the flies.” 

“Poor Sissy!’ ejaculated his wife. 

“But,” he went on without noticing 
the interruption, “I’ve got another in- 
vention—a capital thing, Doctor Hollis- 
ter says.” 

The spring of Mrs. Twitchell’s hopes 
was impaired by much wear, but she 
nevertheless found her mind wandering 
to Sister Margaret, Aunt Kemble and 
Italy. 

“You see, I was yesterday watching 
Baby as she was trying to walk, and my 
mind got to running on the thing, and 
this morning, as I lay in bed, I invented 
a baby-walker. There is to be a pyra- 
mid of hoops that go on rollers, and the 
top one grasps the child.” 

“Why, I saw a picture of just such a 
one in an advertisement.” 

“You didn’t?” 

“Yes, I did—in the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial,” 

“When ?” 
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“A few weeks ago.” 

“You are sure ?” 

“Yes, for I remember thinking that I 
might have had one for Baby if you 
hadn't lost that money at the Patent 
Office, and hadn't spent so much in 
getting those fly-traps made.” 

“Oh don’t, Mandy, worry any more 
about that money. I'll strike a vein yet. 
The more I think about it, the more I’m 
satisfied I have a talent for invention. 
There are a number of things running 
in my head now. One plan is to warm 
cars by the heat generated by the fric- 
tion in their motion. I haven't got it 
quite worked out yet, but I'll get it clear- 
ed up after a while. There is too much 
waste in the forces of Nature. We 
ought to economize these forces. The 
sunlight, for instance—we ought to store 
its force for future use. I’ve been ex- 
perimenting in chemistry some. I think 
a cheap method might be contrived for 
separating the salt from sea-water, so as 
to make it drinkable. How often do 
whole crews perish at sea for want of 
water! The discovery of an easy meth- 
od of freshening sea-water would make 
my everlasting fortune.” 

“Well, I hope you'll make money 
enough to pay these everlasting bills. 
We are running behind terribly, with 
the money you lost by that sneak Rob- 
ertson, and by the Perpetual Stock 
Fountain and the fly-traps. And that 
empress cloth isn’t paid for yet, and I'll 
never wear it until it is.” 

“The settling of the bills of this fam- 
ily is my business, and I should be glad 
if you’d keep your nose out of it;”’ and 
Mr. Twitchell seized his hat and rushed 
from the house, leaving Mrs. Twitchell 
nearer a defeat than she had ever known 
herself, for never before had she failed 
to get the last word. And the thought 
that he had secured the last word against 
such a tongue as Mrs. Twitchell’s made 
the gentleman feel quite like a hero, and 
soon put him in a good humor. 

“T'll tell you a thing I’ve been work- 
ing at,” he said the next morning at the 
breakfast-table, oblivious of the fact that 
he hadn’t helped anybody except him- 
self to the scrambled egg. 
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“Papa never helps me to anything,” 


said Sissy. 

“It is,” pursued Mr. Twitchell, uncon- 
scious of the interruption, “to discover 
a cheap and effectual method of charg: 
ing or impregnating timber.”’ 

Mrs. .Twitchell continued her coffee- 
pouring, wondering what the man was 
after now, and, from a kind of habit, 
running over in her mind her plans con- 
cerning Sister Margaret, Aunt Kemble 
and Sissy. 

“For a long time efforts have been 
made to saturate timber with antiseptic 
solutions, to prevent their decay. Bou- 


cherie’s method is the best, and is much . 


used, but I’m on the track of something 
better.” 

“Well, I'm tired of hearing of your 
ideas: they won’t feed us or clothe us. 
You'd better go to work. I don’t see 
how we’re ever to catch up—all that 
hard-earned money gone to enrich that 
villain Robertson, and those office-hold- 
ers at Washington, and that patent fel- 
low Hollister, while I and my children 
have to deny ourselves everything !” 

“The money’ll come some day—I 
know it will.” 

“The ‘some day’ will be too late to 
do us any good, if it should ever come. 
Sissy’s talents will have rusted out, will 
be past cultivation; Aunt Kemble will 
be in her grave; and Margaret’s chil- 
dren will have grown into irreclaimable 
ignoramuses.”’ 

A few months after this, Mr. Twitchell 
came in with a hurried air: “I want you 
to pack my satchel, Mandy: I expect 
to be gone some weeks.” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“I’m going to take a ride through the 
country.” 

“Well, I'd like to know what this is 
for: what tomfoolery have you got in 
your head now? You'll go and spend 
ever-so-much money, and we shall get 
farther behind than ever.” 

“Well, my dear, I know what I’m 
about; so please pack my satchel.” 

“You can do it better, as you know 
where you're going, and what for, and 

. what you'll need.” 
“Come, Mandy, don’t be cross, just 
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as I’m going away. Perhaps I shall 
strike some lucky mine.’ 

“Oh, do stop this talk about luck. 
There’s no luck for you: if any man 
ever was born to bad luck, you're the 
man. So, if you're going off to look for 
luck, you’re going on a fool’s errand: 
that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

“Well, you've said it, and now get my 
satchel ready, for the buggy’ll be here 
in twenty minutes, and I must have a 
lunch.” 

“This caps the climax! Poor little 
Sissy! She might as well have been 
born a fool.” 

Where has he gone? what is he about ? 
These questions were ever in Mrs. 
Twitchell’s mind, and very often in the 
minds and on the tongues of her ac- 
quaintances. Mrs. Proudfoot, her next- 
door neighbor, was particularly uneasy. 
From her front chamber window she 
had seen Mr. Twitchell drive off in a 
new buggy: she had interrogated Sissy. 
Sissy had answered, ‘He wouldn’t tell 
mother where he was going.”’ So, after 
interchanging conjectures with the sher- 
iff’s wife, her neighbor on the left, and 
with Mrs. Shaffer, in the cottage over 
the way, and with Miss Slimmings, the 
minister’s wife’s sister, Mrs. Proudfoot 
one afternoon took her sewing in to Mrs. 
Twitchell’s, on a tour of investigation: 
“T thought you must be very lonely, 
Mrs. Twitchell, so I’ve brought in my 
sewing to sit an hour with you. I had 
to steal away from Baby: he’s teething, 
and is very exacting.” 

Mrs. Twitchell suspected that her ami- 
able neighbor's errand was to interview 
her on the subject of her husband’s ab- 
sence: “You are kind. I hope, how- 
ever, that you will not inconvenience 
yourself or your baby on my account. 
I have so much to do that I haven't time 
to be lonely.” 

Mrs. Proudfoot was delighted: she 
was brought directly and naturally to 
her point: “Sure enough, you must be 
very busy without Mr. Twitchell to help 
you. He must have had important busi- 
ness, or he would not have left you all 
alone to take care of the house, and the 
children, and the cow, and everything.” 
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“Oh, I get along quite comfortably. 
I have Sissy to help me, and when 
there’s no man about, there’s less cook- 
ing and less work generally to be done.” 

“How long will he be gone ?” 

‘Some weeks, perhaps.” 

“It seems so odd in these days to have 
a man start off on a journey in a buggy; 
but perhaps there's no railroad to— I 
forget where you said he’d gone.”" Mrs. 
Proudfoot looked very indifferent. 

“T did not state where he’d gone.” 

“Oh, didn’t you? Then I heard it 
from some one else. Let me see: where 
did I hear he’d gone? Come to think 
of it, I’ve heard ever so many different 
reports about it. One says one thing, 
and another says another.” 

Mrs. Twitchell’s shell of reserve un- 
closed somewhat. She heartily wished 
to hear what people were saying on this 
subject. “Where do they say he has 
gone?” 

“Well, Mrs. Shaffer told me that her 
husband heard that Mr. Twitchell had 
gone off into the villages around to ped- 
dle some kind of traps that he'd invented 
—bedbug traps, I think. But Sam Hem- 
ingway says that your husband gave up 
the traps a long time ago, and that he’s 
gone off to work some plan for econo- 
mizing the forces of —the universe, I 
think he said. And somebody else 
says— Oh, well, you'll think I’m un- 
kind to tell you things I’ve heard.” 

“IT don’t mind their talk, but I’d just 
like to know what it is.” 

“People are so ready to think and say 
unkind things! I’ve been so mad at 
some things I’ve heard that I didn’t 
know what to do.” 

“Well, what have you heard ?” 

“Well, I really think you ought to 
know what Miss— But I won’t men- 
tion names—I never do; but it’s some- 
body you’ve always considered one of 
your warmest friends; and she ought to 
know enough to hold her tongue, for the 
sake of her brother-in-law. And now I 
might as well tell you who it is, for of 
course you know it’s Miss Slimmings. 
But for pity’s sake don’t ever mention 
that I told you; but she said that Mr. 
Twitchell had to go out peddling baby- 
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jumpers because of your extravagance. 
Then she went on to say that you had 
bought an empress cloth, and furs for 
Sissy, and had put Sissy to taking draw- 
ing-lessons, and had sent your sister a 
Christmas-box, and your aunt's idiot boy 
an accordion, and had bought your baby 
a drum, and I don’t know what besides.” 
“It passes everything that anybody 


should say I’m extravagant!” 


“Oh, that’s amiable compared with 
some of their talk. I heard one gentle- 
man say that Mr. Twitchell had run 
away from his wife’s tongue.” 

“T'd like to show him what her tongue 
can do,” said Mrs. Twitchell, flushing. 


_“To which of my warm friends do I owe 


this ?” 

“No, I never mention names. But I 
think the gentleman had better look at 
home when he’s talking about women’s 
tongues. My girl came from his house 
to me, and she says that Mrs. —— used 
to have such tantrums that they some- 
times had to send for the doctor.” 

“And Mrs. Shaffer is always sending 
over here to borrow things, and every 
year I help her about her jelly! Of 
course I know you mean the Shaffers.”” 

“TI mention no names. I have been 
indignant enough at hearing these things, 
and have felt so sorry that I didn’t know 
where Mr. Twitchell was, and what he 
was doing, so that I might contradict 
these mean stories. As your nearest 
neighbor, people seem to expect me to 
know all about the matter, and they are 
suspicious of something wrong and mys- 
terious when I own, as I have to, my 
ignorance about it.” 

Mrs. Twitchell was wondering how 
she was to evade the communication 
thus urged, when the baby was obliging 
enough to tumble off the bed, calling the 
mother to the bed-room, and terminating 
the conversation. 

But the following day Mrs. Proudfoot 
resumed it, plunging at once zz medias 
ves: “Mrs. Twitchell, you ought not to 
be so reserved and mysterious concern- 
ing Mr. Twitchell’s whereabouts : you 
make people suspicious. Why, you’ve 
no idea how they are talking. They are 
saying every imaginable ae Some 
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report that he’s gone off to the Shaker 
settlement, and is going to turn Shaker.” 

Mrs. Twitchell’s heart rose in her 
mouth: “What if this should prove 
true?” 

“Then there is another report, that 
he’s gone off to the Mormons, and a 
lady, a friend of yours, told me that she 
knew it to be a fact that Mr. Twitchell 
is a Spiritualist, and she’d no doubt but 
that he’s gone off after an affinity. ‘Mr. 
Twitchell’s a quiet man, not given to 
gallantries,’ I said. ‘It’s these quiet 
men that take unaccountable freaks 
about women,’ she said. Why, they are 
saying all manner of things—that he’s 
insane, and that he has committed sui- 
cide. But he’s got his life insured— 
hasn't he ?—so you'll have something to 
fall back upon, if you can only get the 
body.” 

Mrs. Twitchell began to shed tears. 
These were not evoked by the thought 
of, her husband with blood across his 
throat, for she didn’t believe his throat 
had any blood across it; but her friends 
and neighbors were bandying her name 
and that of the father of her helpless 
children from mouth to mouth. She was 
a target for all the arrows of fortune and 
the world. 

And now the versatile Mrs. Proudfoot 
assumed the part of the compassionate 
friend: ‘“‘ Dear Mrs. Twitchell, do relieve 
your heart by telling me your troubles. 
You'll find me a faithful friend, who will 
never betray your confidence. You are 
sad—let me comfort you.” 

And Mrs. Twitchell opened her heart. 
She acknowledged that she was not only 
ignorant of her husband’s whereabouts 
and business, but was very anxious con- 
cerning them. She enlarged on the va- 
rious losses he had sustained, and the 
pecuniary embarrassments which har- 
assed them—on her plans for Sissy, and 
their disappointment. 

In the midst of the recital, and of tears 
which increased to torrents at certain pa- 
thetic passages, both ladies were startled 
by a voice almost in their ears: ‘*Good- 
afternoon, Mrs. Proudfoot. How d’ye 


do, Mandy?” Atthe open window stood 
Mr. Twitchell. 
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“Where under the canopy have you 
been?” asked Mrs. Twitchell on the 
departure of Mrs. Proudfoot, who, after 
lingering at this first interview between 
husband and wife as long as decency 
would allow, went to give Mrs. Shaffer 
and Miss Slimmings an account of her 
conversation with Mrs. Twitchell. 

“Oh, I’ve been everywhere through 
the country.” 

“And what have you been doing ?”’ 

“T’'ve been seeing what I could see, 
and hearing what I could hear.” And 
all Mrs. Twitchell’s cross-questioning 
could elicit nothing further. 

“The meat-bill and the grocer’s bill 
are in that table drawer, and Mr. Shep- 
herd has been here for the rent; and the 
bills came in for your suit of clothes, 
and for Sissy’s furs, and for the empress 
cloth ; and the cow hasn’ t had any bran 
for days.” 

Mrs. Twitchell enjoyed giving this 
information, or rather she enjoyed the 


thought of her husband’s embarrassment - 


in hearing it. 

“We'll catch up now. I’m engaged 
to keep books for Jewett & Anderson at 
eighty dollars a month.” 

“Well, that sounds sensible: I can 
understand ‘daz. And with my econo- 
my and management we can live on 
eighty dollars: I don’t mind working 
and pinching if we can only keep our 
ground—are not slipping back all the 
while.” 

Gradually the bills were all settled ; 
the empress cloth was at last paid for, the 
financial wounds made by Mr. Twitchell’s 
inventions were healed over and forgot- 
ten; and Mrs. Twitchell might have 
been a moderately happy woman, but 
that there was one thing she could not 
forget: her husband had been away for 
weeks, she knew not where, and engaged 
she knew not how; and she was mad— 
to use a good Saxon word, warranted 
by Shakespeare—every time she remem- 
bered the quiet persistence with which 
he withheld his confidence from her. 

“T would never let him rest till I found 
out,” said Mrs. Proudfoot, as much pro- 
voked by Mr. Twitchell’s obstinacy as 
the wife was. “It isn’t treating you like 
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a wife to withhold his confidence in this 
- way. Why, I should go crazy if my 
husband had a secret from me. And 
there’s something rotten in Denmark 
when a husband has secrets from his 
wife.” 
_ June again rolled round, and with it, 
according to Mrs. Twitchell, Mr. Twitch- 
ell’s lunacy, for he one evening an- 
nounced his intention of taking a sec- 
ond ride through the country. Mrs. 
Twitchell almost lost her breath at the 
announcement. She felt like tearing 
her hair, or, better still, Mr. Twitchell’s. 
“Mr. Twitchell, are youinsane?”’ Mrs. 
T. panted in asking the question—her 
eyes glared. 
_ Mr. Twitchell might have retorted, 
“Mrs. Twitchell are you insane ?’—"I 
think not,’’ he answered. 
“Then what do you mean ?” 
“IT can explain more satisfactorily whe 
I return.” 
“Mr. Twitchell, you certainly are the 
- most provoking man I ever knew—the 
most unreasonable—the most exaspe- 
rating. You are enough to drive any 
woman frantic. We are just beginning 
to make up for all that money you fool- 
ed away, and here you're going to give 
up a good situation, and wander off, 
Goodness only knows where or what for. 
You need to have a guardian appointed : 
you certainly are deranged. And it’s 
no good that’s taking you off, or you 
wouldn’t keep it a secret from me.” 
“Well, just get my things put up, 
please, and have me an early breakfast.” 
“T won't put up your things, and I’m 
not going to run myself breathless to get 
your breakfast. Indeed, there’s nothing 
-in the house for breakfast. I suppose 
you were so full of this insane or wicked 
project that you forgot the cutlets I ask- 
ed you to bring. And it’s very well you 
did—we shall not be able to have steak 
and cutlet breakfasts after this. You'll 
have to breakfast to-morrow on bread 
and coffee.” 
“Very well: ‘Better is a dinner of 
herbs,’ etc.—you know the rest.” 
“ Fiddlesticks !”” 
It was Monday morning: Mrs. Twitch- 
ell was examining the pockets of her 
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husband’s linen coat, previous to putting 
it in the wash. She came upon an en- 
velope, addressed in a dainty feminine 
chirography to T. Twitchell, Esq. it 
contained a sheet of fine paper. Mr. T. 
Twitchell’s wife opened it: she glanced 
at the signature—‘ Nettie.” Her eyes 
ran back to the “Dear T——" with 
which the letter opened, and hungrily 
they devoured it to the end: 


“DEAR T——: It seems like an eter- 
nity since our last fond meeting. Do you 
remember the words you breathed into 
my ear in our clinging farewell, as you 
kissed my eyes and lips: ‘This Nef 
has completely ensnared me’? I am 
dying to see you. You must not let this 
month of sunshine, birds and flowers 
pass without making me a visit. I can- 
not send you a long letter, but write these 
few lines that you may not miss the cus- 
tomary reminder of your devoted Nettie. 
I am to have a large party to-night. I 
do not wish it, but mother insists. I 
would gladly give all I shall enjoy this 
evening for one look into your dear eyes. 
Come soon to your loving NETTIE.” 


“This explains the mystery! He's 
gone to this wicked girl. Oh, I wish I 
knew where to find them! I'd go and 
shoot them both. The wretches! the 
villain! He hasn’t kissed my eyes since 
before Sissy was born. ‘Clinging fare- 
well!’ He didn’t even say good-bye to 
me and his children. The cruel, heart- 
less, merciless wretch! He's actually 
taking the bread out of his children’s 
mouths to spend in his love-making. 
I'll never live with him again! I'll 
drown the children, and then drown 
myself! I'll never live with him again 
—never !” 

She repeated the final declaration over 
and over during the sultry, oppressive 
days of July and August while Mr. 
Twitchell was away, and the table-draw- 
er was becoming plethoric with unreceipt- 
ed bills, and the children were living on 
bread and milk, and Sissy was teasing 
for a new summer hat, and Mrs. Twitch- 
ell was doing her own washing, and the 
kitchen was left unscrubbed, and the 
parlor undusted, and the fly-specked 
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windows unwashed, and Mrs. Proudfoot 
and the neighbors were talking. The 
pressure was sore on brain and heart 
and hands, and the once so tidy little 
woman was growing careless in the 
weary weeks. ‘ 

One stifling morning, the twenty-sev- 
enth of August, Mrs. Twitchell was con- 
ducting a baking. Her face was flushed, 
her hair disheveled —the waving brown 
hair that used to be dressed so neatly. 
Sissy, set to keep the baby away from 
the stove, was watching her mother’s 
movements with hungry eyes, though 
there was no savory odor of pies and 
cookies and doughnuts, so grateful to 
children’s olfactories. In the oven there 
were no gingerbread men or birds or ele- 
phants or thimble-biscuits on little pans, 
smuggled between the mother’s larger 
ones. It had been a long time since 
Sissy had exercised her skill in model- 
ing her ideals in cake-dough. None of 
the Twitchell aspirations ever rose now 
beyond plain yeast-bread, and even 
Sissy’s young eyes had noticed with 
vague uneasiness the sinking ‘of the 
flour-mark in the barrel. 

Baby had just pulled a pitcher of milk 
from the table, the mother had burnt 
her right thumb, and the bread was run- 
ning over in the oven, which was below 
baking-heat—a result of Mrs. Twitch- 
ell’s effort to economize fuel. So her 
thoughts were fortunately preoccupied 
when Mr. Twitchell appeared at the 
door. And he was in a very cheerful 
mood. “Halloo, Sissy!” he cried; and 
he cracked his whip about her ears en- 
thusiastically, but with some degree of 
awkwardness, which the child showed 
her perception of by dodging. “Well, 
Mandy, I’ve got back. Come, Baby, 
and kiss your papa.” 

The wife had planned, when her rec- 
reant husband should come into the 
house, to hold the Nettie letter before 
his eyes, to hiss in his ear, “‘Wretch! vil- 
lain! perjurer! fiend!’ and then to bid 
him go his way and leave his dishonor- 
ed, ruined family to themselves. But 
the letter was locked in a bureau-drawer 
up stairs; the children were climbing 
over papa; she couldn’t very well tear 
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them from his knee; she didn’t choose 
that Sissy should witness the settling-up 
interview ; Mr. Twitchell looked so hap- 
py, so innocent of having done any 
wrong, so unconscious of the impending 
storm ; the spilt milk, the burnt thumb, 
the low fire, the imperiled bread made ' 
a bewildering complication. The injured 
wife was for the time being disarmed. 

“Your bread smells good: let me 
have something to eat, for I’m as hun- 
gry as a wolf.” 

“IT can’t leave my baking to get an 
extra meal: it’s only about an hour till 
dinner-time. Indeed, there’s nothing in 
the house to eat until this bread is 
baked. Your children have lived on 
bread for two months: I suppose you’ve 
been enjoying the fat of the land.” 

“And you and Sissy and Baby,” he 
cried, snatching up the little one and 
kissing the mottled face, “shall hence- 
forth live on the fat of the land. The 
good-for-nothing old fellow has made 
some money at last, and a good pile of 
it too; and that by one of his worthless 
inventions.” 

The injured wife, who had studiously 
kept her eyes averted from her faithless 
husband, now turned them surprised 
and inquiringly toward his face. For 
the moment she forgot her wrongs. 
“What do you mean ?” 

“I mean that I’ve got money and 
notes to the amount of fifty-seven thou- 
sand dollars, which I’ve collected in 
these eight weeks. You're a rich wo- 
man, Mrs. Twitchell. See here, Sissy, 
take these to mother. That’s yours, my 
little woman, to buy you a home. There 
are twenty of them: did you ever count 
money before in that way—five hundred 
dollars in a breath ?” 

Then you should have heard Mrs. 
Twitchell and Sissy—their exclamations 
and questions. 

“T’ll tell you all about it when I get 
something to eat. I’m hungry: won’t 
that fen thousand dollars buy me a 
dinner 

“But first get washed and put on some 
clean clothes. Sissy, look after Baby 
while I wait on your father.” 

When dinner was announced the table 
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was spread with a fresh white cloth, and 
by each plate was a glossy white napkin 
folded to a perfect square, which made 
Sissy ask if they were going to have 
company. There were hot biscuits, 
fragrant coffee, a juicy steak and crisp 
sliced cucumbers, the collecting of which 
viands had cost Sissy much running. 

“Now, this is tempting. We'll have 
good things to eat after this, won't we, 
Sissy 

Mrs. Twitchell had now sufficiently 
recovered herself to remember that she 
was an injured woman. She could not 
yet bring herself to sit at the table with 
the man who had wronged her. But 
_ then fifty-seven thousand dollars! those 
twenty five-hundred-dollar bills! the 
children! She must take time to weigh 
carefully the whole matter before com- 
mitting herself to any course. So she 
busied herself about the bread and with 
washing the bread-pan, etc., until Mr. 
Twitchell had sufficiently appeased his 
hunger to enter upon his story, which he 
did somewhat after this fashion : 

“You know when I went away last 
summer on that fool’s errand, as you 
called it, Mandy, I went in a buggy? 
By a simple contrivance, which I had 
invented, I could detach that vehicle at 
an instant’s notice from the horse. It 
gives the driver, you see, complete ad- 
vantage over fractious horses and peril- 
ous situations. With a motion of the 
thumb and finger he can free the horse.” 

“Well, now, I can see the sense of 
that invention.” 

“Well, I drove off with a plan in my 
head, and at the first wagon-shop began 
to put it in operation. I stopped on the 
pretext of getting my horse shod. The 
wagonmaker stood watching me as I re- 
hitched the horse to the buggy. ‘Why, 
what kind of a contrivance have you 
got there?’ he asked, and he came out 
to the carriage. ‘A very simple con- 
trivance of my own invention,’ I said, 
‘for detaching the carriage from the 
horses ;’ and I went on to explain it to 
him. ‘It’s so simple that any smith can 
easily manufacture it and adapt it to any 
vehicle.’” 

““Why were you so imprudent as to 
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tell him about it? He might go and get 
it patented.” 

“I had already secured my patent on 
it.” 
“But he could go to work and use 
your invention without paying for it, 
whereas you might have sold him a 
right.” 

“I knew he could use it, and that’s 
just the thing I found he had done on 
my visit to him this summer. I had an 
officer with me, and we compromised 
with the carriage-maker for an infringe- 
ment of my patent to the tune of five 
hundred dollars. I drove all around, 
everywhere, stopping at every carriage-. 
shop, and managing to draw attention, 
without any parade, to my contrivance, 
and to explain its working: and it’s so 
simple, you see, so easily adapted to any 
vehicle, and at such a small expense, 
that it just took right along. There 
were only three men, out of the whole 
number I saw on the first round, who 
had not infringed my patent, and those 
three wanted to buy the right; so I just 
went round and gathered in the green- 
backs by the handful. And this isn’t the 
last of it: I shall go on making money 
by this patent for years to come.” 

“It’s splendid!’ said Mrs. Twitchell ; 
and in her admiration of her husband's 
cleverness, and her pleasure in the gold- 
en-paved path opened before her, she 
almost lost sight of his guilt. She brought 
him a plate of hot buscuit, and asked to 
help him to another cup of coffee. 

“I’ve come to ask your advice, Mrs. 
Proudfoot,” said Mrs. Twitchell that 
afternoon. 

“You've always found me a true friend, 
Mrs. Twitchell—glad to help you in any 
way possible.” Mrs. Proudfoot had 
heard of Mr. Twitchell’s fortune, and 
was on the gui vive for any advantage 
which might accrue from being Mrs. 
Twitchell’s very good friend. 

Having told of her husband’s success, 
Mrs. Twitchell, under the seal of strict 
secresy, confided to her neighbor the 
story of the love-letter found in Mr. 
Twitchell’s coat-pocket—a procedure 
rather surprising, the reader must own, 
for Mrs. Twitchell was a moderately 
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prudent woman. But she was in sore 
perplexity, and she believed in Mrs. 
Proudfoot. 

The confidante was indignant, horri- 
fied: she shed tears of sympathy, but 
secretly she was pleased—just a little— 
at this skeleton in the house whose good 
fortune she could not see without some 
vexation and envy. 

“Now, what would you do ?” 

“Do? I wouldn't stay under the same 
roof with the man for a single night, and 
I'd apply for a divorce to-morrow.”’ Mrs. 
Proudfoot was very decided. ‘‘ Through 
good and evil report,”’ ‘till death shall 
us part,’ would have been her rule (I 
believe) had the case been hers. Fifty- 
seven thousand dollars will out-argue a 
great deal of heartache. Wouldn't it 
have been an enjoyable sight, Mrs. 
Proudfoot, the wreck of that fine Twitch- 
ell ship, which was sailing away with 
such prosperous winds ? 

“That's just my feeling about it,” re- 
plied Mrs. Twitchell. “Oh, I feel some- 
times as if I'd like to strangle him. The 
wretch! I don't believe I ever can live 
with him. But then the children !— 
they'll be brought to poverty and shame. 
When I think of them I almost make 
up my mind to feign ignorance of the 
whole matter.” 

“Well, I never could do that,’”’ said 
Mrs. Proudfoot: “I couldn't keep such 
a thing shut up in my bosom. I'd have 
the satisfaction of telling him about it— 
of letting him know that I knew of his 
rascality. And you and the children 
won't be brought to poverty: he'll be 
compelled to provide to some extent for 
you. And anyhow, everybody is talk- 
ing of the way in which the money was 
made—by sharp practice. Mr. Twitchell 
put temptation in the way of these men, 
and drove hard bargains with them, 

_every one is saying. So, if you should 
leave him, you'll only be giving up ill- 
gotten gains.” 

“T never thought of that before.” 

“And you'll never be able to keep 
your secret from Mr. Twitchell: you'll 
some day get into one of your—I mean 
you'll get excited—and let it all out. 
You'll talk of it in your sleep: it'll leak 
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out by hints and unguarded words, and 
little admissions and denials. And by 
living with him you'll get the credit of 
being as mean as he is.” 

The wife gave a long sigh: “I shall 
decide the matter finally to-night. As 
to his being mean,” she continued on 
second thought, flushing and her eye 
kindling, “he’s no worse than many of 
his neighbors, if the truth was known.” 

Mr. Twitchell after tea went down 
street: Sissy was on the sidewalk enter- 
taining Celia Shaffer with accounts of her 
father’s fabulous wealth. Mrs. Twitchell 
got the baby to sleep at an early hour, 
and seating herself by its cradle in the 
dark, she resolved to look her trouble in 
the face, and by hard thinking to work 
into the light—to satisfy herself as to 
her best course. She thought over all 
that Mrs. Proudfoot had said, and more 
besides, and thought it over a great 
number of times. She put herself in 
every position that the combination of 
her circumstances could evolve. She 
was a rich woman, a poor woman; her 
children were courted, they were scorned ; 
she was a strong, proud champion for 
integrity and the honor of the marriage 
bond—she was weak, mean, abject. 
Amid great perplexity she finally work- 
ed her way to an ultimate resolve: “I 
must hold on to the money for the chil- 
dren's sake.” Another period of hard 
thinking, and another resolve stood out 
defined: “I must speak to him about 
this.” The final compromise: “I'll let 
him understand that I know of his in- 
fidelity, but I'll forgive him on his prom- 
ise never again to see this wicked girl.” 

“Mandy!” Mr. Twitchell was call- 
ing. She groped her way into the din- 
ing-room, for the 1. mps were unlighted 
and the twilight nad deepened into 
night. ‘What under the stars are you 
moping in this darkness for? Most wo- 
men in your shoes would illuminate the 
house. You don't seem to me half glad 
enough over your fortune. Why, you 
ought to see how polite people are to 
me! And there are notices of my in- 
vention in both the evening papers; 
but don't you believe, the 77zbune at- 
tributes the whole thing to Thomas 
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Twitchell, instead of Timothy!’ As 
Mrs. Twitchell made no reply, but went 
on lighting the lamps, he continued: 
“Thomas Twitchell is a young man, a 
teller in a National bank, and we are 
often confounded. He gets my letters, 
and I get his, and letters addressed to 
T. Twitchell are as apt to go wrong as 
right. I once opened a letter to him 
from his sweetheart, and I do believe I 
forgot to remail that letter. Let me see: 
it was just before I left home, and I was 
so absorbed—who knows but I’ve made 
trouble between the lovers?” 

“Oh, Tim!” Mrs. Twitchell put her 
face in her hands and cried. She hadn't 
called him Tim since the first year of 
their marriage. 

Mr. Twitchell went over and sat down 
beside her: “ Well, now, this looks more 
appreciative. Poor little wife! you've 

had some hard times, but they are over 
now. I kept telling you I'd strike a 
mine some day.” 

“Where did you get the idea?” asked 
the wife, wiping her ‘eyes and nose. 

Mr. Twitchell tapped his forehead 
with his right forefinger: “You didn't 

believe in me, though. You didn't be- 
lieve I'd ever strike oil.” 

“Yes I did, too. Don't you remember 
that I wrote to Margaret and Aunt Kem- 
ble that I meant to help them, and I 
bought the empress cloth and Sissy’s 
furs on the strength of my faith ?” 
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“Well, what is it you want to do for 
Margaret and Aunt Kemble? How 
much money do you want?” and Mr. 
Twitchell took out his pocket-book. 

“Well, let me reckon up a little: I 
think we'd better call the house fifteen 
thousand — we'll hardly find a place to 
suit us for less; then I shall want at 
least three thousand for furniture—that’s 
eighteen thousand; then you must de- 
posit five thousand for each of the chil- 
That 
leaves only twenty-nine thousand, and 
what's the interest on that? Naught's 
naught, naught’s naught,naught’s naught 
—six times nine is fifty-four —six times 
two is twelve, and five is seventeen— 
seventeen hundred and forty dollars! 
Why we can't possibly live on that, and 
I'm determined that Sissy shall go to 
Italy. I don't see how we can do any- 
thing for Margaret and aunt. You see 
when I wrote I expected the pump would 
bring a hundred thousand. I'll make 
up a box for Margaret — I've a good 
many things that I sha'n't want to take 
into the new house—and I'll send aunt 
a nice cap, and Willie the drum.” 

“Oh no, Mandy: we must do better 
than that. We'll send a hundred-dollar 
cheque to each family.” 

“Perhaps it zs best, though I think 
fifty dollars is plenty for aunt — she has 
wr Willie to support.” 

S. W. KELLOGG. 
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I" seems to be the peculiar privilege of 
your true Parisian never to grow old. 

The secret so vainly sought by the 
old Spanish adventurer, Ponce de Leon, 
who found death from an Indian arrow 
while in quest of the Fountain of Youth, 
appears to haye been an heirloom with 
the men-about-town in the gay capital 
of European civilization. 

Like the Egyptian princess, age can- 


not wither them: they seem the very 
aloe-plants of humanity. In other places 
people grow old, and show the unmis- 
takable marks of old Father Time's in- 
effaceable touch. But in Paris, until the 
summons comes from the Silent Land, 
the ordinary traces of his triumphant 
march are so skillfully suppressed or re- 
paired that they are not visible to the 
uneducated eye. 
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It is of one of these human aloe- 
plants that it is proposed to give a brief 
notice in this article. 

Just two years since there died at Paris 
one of the best known literary repre- 
’ sentatives of the wit, the wickedness and 
the worldly wisdom of that lively city. 
If, as Carlyle declares, Voltaire was the 
prince of persifleurs, the light, airy scof- 
fers of his day, assuredly Nestor Roque- 
plan might claim the same title in the 
later period of his Parisian experiences. 
He has left behind him the perfect rec- 
ord of that life in a single small volume, 
whose title indicates its topic—namely, 
Parisine. 

Some succulent old writer once said, 
“The preface is the salt of the book ;” 
and spoke truly, for it ought to season 
the whole. Judged by this axiom, 
Roqueplan’s must be very salty indeed. 
Let the reader judge for himself : 


PREFACE. 

People say— 
Strychnine, 

Quinine, 

Nicotine, 

Aniline, 

Parisine ! 

NESTOR ROQUEPLAN. 

That is all. Further words would be 
superfluous to express the author’s pur- 
pose, which is to give the very concen- 
trated extract, the essential oil, of that 
wonderful Parisian life under the Em- 
pire, not in the form of fiction, but of 
fact, and through a series of portraits 
drawn from the public places and salons 
of Paris. In a little book of eighteen’ 
chapters he performs the promise of 
his preface. Condensed into this small 
space the wicked and witty Parisian 
crowds his experience of threescore 
years, and draws French society with a 
pen dipped in vitriol. 

No man ever had better opportunities 
or a wider experience of the thing de- 
scribed than this patriarch of persifleurs, 
gay butterfly of the boulevards, man of 
letters, manager of theatres, and most 
caustic of critics, who ‘murdered, but 
in jest.” He was a jeune gargon to the 
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last day of his sixty-five years — young 
in heart and in wig, regarding old age 
as an enemy to whom one should never 
surrender, and “dying in harness” on 
his own peculiar field, for he was scrib- 
bling epigrams on theatrical perform- 
ances when summoned to leave a world 
which to him had truly been nothing but 
a stage. 

If he knew nothing else, and was fit- 
ted for nothing else, this man knew Paris 
and the Parisians probably better than 
any other of its “flaneurs.” Nor was he 
amere butterfly, though floating so light- 
ly over the surface of things. He had 
a sting, and a sharp one, which he used 
unsparingly on friend and foe alike, and 
left his venom in the wounds he inflicted, 
though apparently laughing all the time. 

He was a noted man in Paris for 
many things—for his knowledge of the _ 
men and things of that gay city, for 
his airy wit, for his management of 
many theatres, for his theatrical criti- 
cisms — but chiefly for his invention of 
certain words, ticketing certain things 
exclusively Parisian; which words have 
been made classic in the genteel slang 
of that city. He was the parent of the 
term “Lorette” to typify certain gay 
ladies who had their head-quarters near 
the church of Notre Dame des Lorettes. 
He also it was who invented the word 
“chic,” as descriptive of a thing before 
indefinable, but recognized by all when 
once labeled and designated. 

Two such inventions alone would have 
sufficed to make any man a celebrity in 
Paris, where one good mot can make a 
reputation. But he made many more 
good hits besides—in fact, was con- 
tinually making them, just as Moliére’s 
M. Jourdan “spoke prose without know- 
ing it.”’ So notorious did this become 
that at one time anonymous good things 
floating about Paris were usually credit- 
ed to Nestor Roqueplan, unless the real 
father came forward and produced proofs 
of paternity. 

He died unmarried and impenitent of 
his many sins and bitter sayings against 
the fair sex, whom he evidently held in 
small esteem, and concerning whom 
he tells many scandalous stories. Yet, 
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strange to say, this man, the existence of 
whose heart, except as a necessary part 
of his physical organization, most people 
would have doubted, died suddenly from 
a spasm of that organ which during his 
long life had given him so little trouble. 
But before he died he did for Paris what 
Liebig has done for beef—concentrating 
the essential part into the smallest space, 
and, while sparing us the fibres, giving 
us the nutritious juices only. For we 
have here the concentrated essence of 
Paris and of Roqueplan, most truly 
Parisian of mortal men, the legitimate 
successor of Voltaire, now desiccated 
and out of date. For, as Rabelais stands 
relatively to Voltaire as master of mock- 
ery and scourger of the shams of his 
day, so stands Roqueplan relatively to 
the friend of Frederick the Great. Each 
of these men gave, in words whose wit 
embalms them, the form and pressure 
of his own time and people. Each en- 
joyed fully and shared in the life he 
ridiculed and the people he travestied. 
But times change, and men with them, 
and we must relish most the dissection 
of the follies and frivolities nearest to our 
own experiences and our own time. 

Roqueplan divides his book into eigh- 
teen chapters, each treating separately 
of some Parisian specialty: a chapter on 
marriage; another on dandies and fash- 
ionable women; another on blondes; 
another on “sport;”’ another on dan- 
cing, in public and private; another on 
“muscle another on cookery; and 
others on various miscellaneous topics 
connected with Parisian life,—all treated 
with a polished irony and keen, incisive 
wit which only such an exceptional.life 
and nature as his own could have fur- 
nished the sauce Piguante to make pal- 
atable. 

All that we can do toward reproducing 
these photographic pictures of Paris as 
it used to be, and probably soon again 
will be, is faintly to shadow forth a few 
silhouettes taken almost at random from 
this long gallery. 

The character and temper of the man 
may be judged by some moral reflec- 
tions which close the remarks he devotes 
to old bachelors, among whom he was a 
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shining light. Thus speaks the hard- 
ened old sinner : 

“Morality and civilization combine in 
imposing marriage on us as a duty, but 
unfortunately those who have accom- 
plished it are by no means, without ex- 
ception, models of self-denial, disinter- 
estedness and fidelity. Most people 
marry—they don’t know why. These 
highly respectable people will tell you, 
‘In our family, from father to son, it 
always has been the habit to marry ;’ 
and so they follow the family custom. 
. . . Others know very well what they 
marry for. Itis for money and position. 
Country squires marry because they be- 
lieve it a duty to perpetuate their names. 
... [had almost forgotten love-matches. 
They are the most moral and the most 
natural, but by no means always the 
happiest.” 

He then proceeds to give a great many 
reasons why men at Paris do not marry, 
claiming for them much self-denial and 
courage, concluding thus: 

“The old bachelor must be a man of 
courage, for he faces with tranquillity 
his last hour. He does not pose for a 
family picture, seeing around his dying 
bed three generations of descendants, 
who have their expectations in his de- 
cease. His last composing draught is 
given him by a hired servant.” 

He sums up the controversy as to the 
relative merits of the two situations thus : 
“Marriage and celibacy, in a moral 
point of view, are equally assailable and 
defensible. Practically, marriage is a 
good thing in the provinces, in the coun- 
try and in Switzerland.”” The inference 
is left to the ingenious reader that it is 
the height of absurdity at Paris or for 
such dels esprits as M. Roqueplan and 
his associates; but he goes on to say: 
“At Paris there is but one good social 
position—that of a widower.” 

But even for the old bachelor there is 
solace in Paris, though he sinks far be- 
low the heights to which the widower 
may soar; for in the plenitude of his 
gratitude for the pleasures still left him 
in his own well-preserved yet not un- 
dye-ing maturity of sixty years, M. 
Roqueplan thus apostrophizes this 7e- 
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Sugium peccatorum, Paris, the asylum 
of old bachelors: “Paris! happy retreat 
for bachelors! true Paradise of well- 
preserved men! Lively old bachelors, 
never go to Spain or to Italy, for you 
will be regarded and treated as mum- 
mies in those countries of the. guitar 
and the mandolin. In those barbarous 
regions they recognize no man's right 
to be forty-eight years old. Twenty or 
thirty years at most are allowed, and 
youth is the only thing that pays.” 

Here again are some true Parisian 
touches: “The men of our age do not 
avoid women: they neglect them. Is 
this the fault of the women? Perhaps 
partially, for it would astonish many of 
them to know how men may amuse 
themselves better among themselves 
than in the society of women. This 
separation of the sexes is due partly to 
cigars and partly tochic. Chic has kill- 
ed the woman, but it has created the girl. 
The cigar has become so preponderant 
that the women have been obliged to 
give way to it. But they have done so 
with a bad grace, and avenge them- 
selves by complimenting the man who 
does not smoke, at the expense of his 
fellows. The concessions made to the 
smokers have come too late. The men 
cannot be recalled.” 

Here is hig analysis of the Parisian 
dandy (fettt crevé): “The petit crevé 
resembles no other human being. He 
is a creature sud generis and sui temporis. 
You must separate him to distinguish 
him from all other young men. He risks 
nothing —not his health, for he has 
none; nor his money, for he is a miser. 

“ His‘only reason for existence is this: 
He has been born, and must live. His 
whole existence is a terrible struggle 
against the expense of living. Rich or 
. poor, he is avaricious, and only dreams 
of maintaining the equilibrium between 
meanness and ‘ chic’—his supreme aim. 
He sustains himself secretly on soups, 
and sports his carriage. The problem 


with him is to make a show and not 
spend his money. 

“Love has a small place in the l> 
of the petit crevé. He never loves, but 
is always ready to make a show of it. 
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“He is a fool who talks slang, whis- 
tles operatic airs to pretend intimacy 
with actresses: his conversation is not 
more refined than that of a servant, and 
he only brings from his college scraps 
of languages. 

“He becomes prematurely bald at the 
age of twenty-five.” 

As the parallel to this male creature 
there is the female of the same species, 
the crevette. 

M. Roqueplan tells an anecdote apro- 
pos of the imitation the respectable wo- 
men of Paris felt compelled to make of 
the Lorettes, to attract the men whom 
these Circes had seduced from them: “A 
celebrated dressmaker, to whom fashion 
and talent had given the privilege of 
being insolent, said the other day to 
Madame de T- , It is odd how peo- 
ple will disfigure themselves. The other 
day Madame X. came here, and I took 
her for a Lorette.’ ‘Ah, madame,’ re- 
plied with an accent of reproach the 
lady to whom she spoke, ‘you never 
have paid me that compliment!’ ”’ 

From gay our author goes to grave, 
and records a visit made to the tombs 
of certain celebrities, and among others 
to that of Marie Duplessis, the original 
of the Dame aux Camélias, whom, it 
seems, he had known intimately in all 
the phases of her life— first as a street- 
girl munching apples on the Pont Neuf, 
and afterward as a gay lady regardless 
of expense. With a pitiless hand he 
strips off the romance which music and 
song have wound around a life really so 
vile and mercenary, and shows the wo- 
man in her true colors — first, as a gri- 
sette of the Quartier Latin, grateful for 
the gift of a few fried potatoes from a 
street-booth ; next, a frequenter of the 
dance-gardens in quest of rich victims; 
and lastly, the depraved Parisian Lo- 
rette, dying, it is true, of consumption, 
but otherwise as different from the Tra- 
viata as darkness from light. Here is 
the analysis of the character of this wo- 
man, who has been made the ideal of a 
romancer, and whose sins have been 
condoned by so many pure hearts weep- 
ing over her imaginary woes and sacri- 
fices for affection’s sake: ‘Marie Du- 
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plessis was remarkably pretty — tall, 
well-made, ignorant, without wit, but 
cunning. A Norman peasant, she in- 
vented a genealogy and appropriated 
an historic name. She lied liberally, 
and was in the habit of saying that‘ lies 
whitened the teeth.’ About her there 
was nothing of the woman whom the 
imagination of a romancer invested with 
her name.”’ He insists that the only 
truth in the history of the Dame aux 
-Camélias was the fact that she died of 
consumption, and he relates, as charac- 
teristic of the woman, that her last ap- 
pearance in public was at the theatre of 
the Palais Royal, when she was so near 
dying that two liveried lackeys had to 
lift her in and out of the theatre. 

Yet she was such a celebrity in her 
way that the year after her death it was 
the fashion of the women who emulated 
her career to make a pilgrimage to her 
cemetery and to strew camellias over 
her grave. A sad and touching com- 
mentary, however, is given in the state- 
ment of the fact that when she died, out 
of all, her numerous lovers and admir- 
ers but two men had the hardihood to 
follow her remains to the tomb, which 
her poet-lover celebrated by verses ad- 
dressed to them praising their fidelity. 
Seldom has it happened that a woman 
so utterly worthless has inspired so much 
tender pity and gained so undeserved a 
reputation. 

Treating of the different types of 
Frenchmen, he makes a preliminary re- 
mark on their very pronounced charac- 
ter at Paris. This is one of the things 
which gives so pleasing and picturesque 
an effect to her streets and places of 
public resort. 

“Our country,” he observes, “has a 
passion for classifying. Our military 
men, even in their citizens’ dress, adopt 
a cut which makes it seem military. 
Our lawyers shave off their moustaches 
and adopt the black pantaloons and the 
white cravat. Our artists indulge in 
strange freaks with their hair and the 
arrangement of their beards, and may 
be recognized half a mile off by the ab- 
surdities of their costume. Our ‘sports- 


men’ have adopted certain partings of 
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the hair and peculiar-cut morning-coats, 
which cause them to resemble the stable- 
boys of a fashionable house. With our 
neighbors it is quite the reverse: there 
no one desires to be taken for soldier, 
lawyer or artist. Each one is satisfied 
to be recognized as an Englishman.” 

In consequence of the destroying and 
rebuilding mania under the auspices of * 
Baron Haussmann, by which fully one- 
third of Paris was pulled down and re- 
constructed, a new class of laborers were 
created, who became as distinctive a 
type as any others. These were termed 
the “Demolishers,” their sole trade or 
business being the pulling down of build- 
ings; for demolition there became a 
science, almost an art—certainly a spe- 
cialty. Any one who has ever witnessed 
the ease, the precision, even the ele- 
gance, with which those immense masses 
of wall and blocks of houses were brought 
down, without danger either to workmen 
or the passers-by, and contrasts that 
spectacle with the perils to life and limb 
attending the demolitions in our cities. 
must appreciate the difference, and sigh 
for the enrollment of such skilled de- 
molishers here. They were not mere 
machines, either, for in taking down 
houses they preserved with exquisite 
dexterity the mirrors and marble man- 
tels and other ornaments attached to the 
walls. As Roqueplan says, they actu- 
ally dissected a house as an anatomist 
dissects a body, for destruction has its 
delights surpassing those of building. 

This class of men, brought mainly 
from the country and numbering per- 
haps three hundred thousand, formed 
one of the supposed supports of the Na- 
poleonic empire, but proved in the hour 
of its sternest trial its deadliest enemy. 
The sword was two-edged, and cut the 
hand that wielded it. The demolishers’ 
attachment to the emperor ceased when 
the daily bread doled out to them for 
their daily work stopped with the war. 
Then they became Republicans and 
Communists, and made war on the so- 
ciety which could no longer support 
them, becoming “demolishers” of men 
and empires as well as of buildings. 

The demolisher represented the Rev- 
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olutionist—the concierge represents the 
Conservative. Every one who knows 
Paris knows that this person is a feature 
of its life indispensable and most an- 
noying—a necessary evil. Roqueplan 
gives an amusing picture of the scenes 
which used to occur before the concierge 
became an institution in a city where it 
~has ever been the custom for several 
separate families to occupy each story 
of the same house, with only one front 
door and a common stairway. The an- 
cient custom was for each lodger to have 
his peculiar rap on the door, numbered 
by the story in which he dwelt, in default 
of latch-keys, then uncommon. From 
this arose curious scenes. A belated 
husband knocking at the door would 
rouse not only his own spouse, but his 
neighbor's as well, and in the confusion 
of being newly awakened the number 
of raps would be mistaken. 

A lady on the first floor, looking out 
and finding it was not her husband who 
was knocking at the door, after airing 
her night-dress at the window would call 
to the lady on the floor above, who would 
also take a survey clad in the same spec- 
tral kabiliments. Another false alarm— 
another night-dress at the higher win- 
dows. Thus one might see, in response 
to the same rapping, four or five stories 
ornamented by ladies in white night- 
dresses, armed with flickering candles, 
and eagerly inspecting whether it were 
her own particular masculine property 
or not, the scene ending in mutual re- 
criminations and spilling of tallow. 

The letter-carriers of those days had 
to adopt a similar process for delivery 
of letters. They were accustomed to 
knock at the door and cry aloud in ear- 
__ splitting accents, “‘ Letter for M. Michel, 
three cents! Where is M. Michel ?”’ etc., 
until the person was found and the let- 
ter delivered. 

This certainly was a mode of living 
which made everybody perfectly aware 
of all the movements of his neighbors, 
as well as their private business, but it 
had its inconveniences in a little too 
much publicity. Hence arose the neces- 
sity and the invention of the concierge 
or guardian of the gate and universal 
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spy on all the inmates, whose duties 
and whose place under that system of 
living it were next to impossible to sup- 
plement or supply. 

This concierge is usually either a tailor 
or shoemaker by profession, and the un- 
savory smell of his dinner or breakfast, — 
which seems to linger perpetually around 
his little den near the door, is eternally 
assailing the nostrils of visitors. ‘It is 
a perfume,” says our old Parisian, 
“composed in equal parts of a simmer- 
ing stew, of wet linen, of amorous cat, 
of wet dog and smoking lamp, with a 
basis of onion.’’ Certainly not the attar- 
gul’s perfume to greet the waiting guest. 
But, as our admirer of old fashions ad- 
mits, the march of progress has reached 
even here. The old-fashioned concierge, 
with his little den, where he plied the 
trade of cobbler or tailor, is fast disap- 
pearing, to be replaced by concierges 
who keep servants and whose daughters 
are cashiers in large establishments. 

Our Parisian is particularly strong, as 
might be supposed, on the subject of 
cookery. As he justly observes, cook- 
ery is not “a profession,” it is “an art,” 
and to converse with an accomplished 
cook is a rare piece of good-fortune for 
one who knows how to profit by it—far 
more useful to converse with him than 
with a physician: Were there only 
enough of good cooks, the druggists 
would disappear and the doctors have 
little to do. Surgeons only would be re- 
quired in cases of fractured limbs. 

In just scorn of those benighted peo- 
ple who do not care what they eat, the 
indignant Frenchman says: “Such a 
man can only be compared to a hog in 
a sty, who swallows indifferently all that 
is thrown to him —the feet of his own 
offspring, a pair of breeches, a newspa- 
per and a set of dominoes.” He com- 
plains that at Paris the kitchens are fast 
becoming provincial, and that the dishes 
of Bordeaux, Lyons and Toulouse have 
usurped many hearths. He also com- 
plains that “the bleeding beef of Brit- 
ain,’ which appears to have been torn 
from the living animal, is creeping into 
the Parisian kitchen, and reproaches 
this Anglo-mania. ‘Our fathers,’’ he 
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says, “did not understand these table 
butcheries, and permitted their game 
only to be underdone; and even that 
they took not red, but merely rose- 
colored.” 

He likewise complains. that good 
sauces and good servants seem to have 
disappeared together. The former we 
in America have had little knowledge 
of, but the latter subject of complaint 
constitutes the burden of many feminine 
lamentations here as in Paris. 

There is another topic touched on by 
‘our Parisian friend which will also find 
its echo here, and which gives a shock 
of surprise to those who have always 
believed that Paris is the paradise of 
good manners, of Jolitesse, masculine 
and feminine. A chapter on the habitual 
rudeness of women from an unmarried 
Frenchman surely startles one, and the 
sufferers in our public conveyances from 
the same cause will read of similar in- 
flictions on their French brethren with a 
thrill of sympathy. According to our 
Nestor, women are educated now to be- 
lieve that they ought not to thank a poor 
devil of a man for any little attentions he 
may pay in public conveyances: these 
are their right and his duty only. Polite- 
ness is an antiquated usage —the age 
has got beyond it. Living in a demo- 
cratic era, women snub men. To thank 
a stranger for a civility would be to 
speak to a man who has never been 
introduced —to incline the head might 
be mistaken for a desire to cultivate his 
acquaintance. This only applies to a 
civility. Put your foot accidentally on 
a woman’s train, and the look she gives 
you plainly says you are a brute. Is it 
not a consolation to us to know that they 
do not “ manage these matters better in 
France,”’ as they did in Sterne’s time? 

Dinner-giving, as a general thing, is 
more an English than a French cus- 
tom. A letter of introduction in the 
former country is often termed ‘‘a ticket 
for soup:”’ in France it carries with it no 
such obligation. Receptions on stated 
days or evenings supply the place of 
dinner-giving and fulfill all the requisi- 
tions of hospitality and recognition. 

When a Parisian does give a dinner, 
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Roqueplan says he has three objects in 
his mind—to show his silver, his furni- 
ture and his wifes toilette. The din- 
ner itself and the service he treats as 
beneath contempt. - The commen say- 
ing, “One dines only at Paris,’’ would 
seem to contradict this. But the dining 
at Paris is done at the famous restau- 
rants, not in the private houses, whose 
domestic dinners are not generally even 
so good as the English. ‘We speak of 
the ordinary dinner in a city house, 
which is honestly bad without being 
ridiculous, waited upon by two stupid 
creatures in livery commanded by a 
third dressed in black and rejoicing in 
the title of maitre d’hétel. This fellow 
is worse than the other two. They con- 
tent themselves with spilling soup and 
grease over the dresses of the guests: 
this one carves the food in such a way 
as to preserve all the good morsels for 
the kitchen. This species of attendance 
is bad, because it places you at the mer- 
cy of a man whose interest it is to cause 
the wings to be invisible and to compel 
you to banquet on the drumsticks. ; 

“The uniformity of these city dinners 
is such that he who has seen one has 
seen a hundred, for they are all alike. 
The women won't eat, and the men are 
ashamed to eat when the women will 
not; but the former dawdle through a 
long dessert, and only fly before the 
cigar, if indeed they do not send you 
to smoke in a ‘smoking-room’ without 
fire. 
“The bad dinner is the rule, and its 
dangers are such that it is not the guest 
who should send his card to his host 
‘eight days after, but rather the host who 
next day should send to inquire after the 
health of the guest whom he had at- 
tempted to poison.” 

So let us eat, drink and be merry in 
our land of liberty, bad though our cooks 
may be, for sudden death does not lurk 
at the plenteous boards at which Young 
and Old America regale, although dire 
dyspepsia seems the inalienable birth- 
right of every American. 

The common complaint of English- 
men and Americans as to continental 
habits in regard to toilet appliances for 
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washing is humorously echoed by our 
Parisian. Who has not marveled at the 
basins and ewers, which in size more 
resemble cups and saucers, calculated 
not to hold more than a quart of water? 
“Our fathers,’ says Roqueplan, “used 
neither hot nor cold water, as you will 
perceive on looking at the wash-basins 
of the eighteenth century; and the in- 
creased size of basins in our day testifies 
to the fact that the use of water has 
ceased to be repugnant to our country- 
men. The use of hot or cold water,” he 
adds, “depends on race and tempera- 
ment. The perspiring Latin race should 
use, in preference, hot water, so as not 
to check the function of the skin. The 
colder German or Scandinavian race 
may at their pleasure freely bathe in 
cold water, snow or ice. Every north- 
ern race is proud of its love of ice, and 
looks contemptuously on the races it 
regards as weaker and more effeminate. 
But what we may lose in muscle we gain 
in blood and nerves.” 

As a very important hint to ladies who 
dread crows’-feet around the eyes, our 
man-about-town gives this simple coun- 
sel: “Never allow six hours to pass 
without ‘sleeping, or at least closing the 
eyes, if but for ten minutes at a time. 
The muscles of the eye, fatigued by the 
movements and the play of the physiog- 
nomy under the influence of laughter, 
astonishment, anger, etc., require occa- 
sional repose or they will retain their 
contraction and cause wrinkles.” The 
experiment is so simple and so easily 
made it must commend itself to the con- 
sideration of ladies no longer young who 
dread the telltale tracery at the corners 
of eyes still lustrous and effective. The 
sleep he recommends should -not be 
taken on or in a bed, but on a lounge. 
The famous Dr. Cabanis used to say, 
“When one is in bed he is disarmed,” 
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meaning that the human system is then 
most relaxed. 

The following story is very French in- 
deed: An amorous man of science, 
knowing that iron is one of the ingre- 
dients of the blood, caused himself to 
be bled repeatedly, and by the assistance 
of a friendly chemist obtained sufficient 
iron therefrom to make a small ring. 
One fine morning, with pallid lips, trem- 
bling limbs and hesitating speech, he 
presented himself before his mistress, 
and offered her the ring as a pledge of 
his devotion, telling her how he had pro- 
cured it and the penalty he had paid 
for it. The fair lady, instead of being 
moved by this self-sacrifice and very re- 
markable present, only looked disgusted, ~ 
and cried out with an accent of reproach, 
“Oh what a fool you are! Why did you 
not get me a pretty little watch? I should 
greatly have preferred it.’ Decidedly, 
the age of chivalry has passed, for the 
women as well as for the men. 

As the peculiarities of Parisian life 
cannot be compressed within the limits 
of an article of reasonable length, we 
must conclude this imperfect synopsis 
of them with the apostrophe with which 
this Parisian far excellence closes his 
survey: “The life of Paris! that life 
which I have lived, which I love, and 
have never interrupted. by long journeys 
elsewhere! ' This life, not one of whose 


many faces is dull, which at once delights 


our moral sense and our material ones, 
—this life, which furnishes such perfect 
models and gives such delicious fatigues 
—to it I owe a boundless debt of grati- 
tude. It is a duty I owe to guard it and 
to keep it pure from the encroachments 
of a universe which covets and pants to 
share its delights. Let the stranger come 
freely, but let him not be master. May 
Parisine never evaporate !”” 
EDWARD DE LEON. 
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CONCLUDING PAPER. 


T is a great surprise, after traveling 
about for some time in this tight little 
island, where everything has been so 
compact and consecutive for the better 
part of a thousand years, to cross an in- 
visible line and suddenly find one’s self 
in a land where the people build their 
houses and harness their horses in a dif- 
ferent way, wear a different dress and 
speak a different language from the rest 
of the country; and this one does in go- 
ing both into Wales and Scotland. More 
notably in the former, for, though High- 
landers keep their kilt, while the red 
cloak and high black hat of the Welsh 
women have nearly disappeared, there 
is a peculiarity in their costume which 
strikes one immediately, and the uni- 
versal use of the native tongue—a tongue 
to which neither Latin nor English gives 
the slightest clew—is most strange and 
foreign. The placards on the church 
doors and notices not to trespass are 
printed in English and Welsh: the sign- 
boards and the inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones are often in Welsh only. The 
appearance of the people, too, is very 
different. The majority of them are 
dark, though ruddy, with sharply-cut 
features, and wide-open, dark, bright 
eyes: they have more keenness and vi- 
vacity, both of look and manner, than 
the English, and sometimes show a type 
which is neither Saxon nor Celtic, but 
purely Eastern. One girl whom we saw 
at a place called Maclnoynlleth (pro- 
‘nounced M’hundleth) had a very low, 
broad brow; curved, drooping nose, but 
not Jewish; thick lips, not negro, but 
flat to her face; and the arched brows, 
almond-shaped eyes and long thick 
lashes which are among the distinctive 
marks of Oriental blood. The coloring 
was extremely rich and dark: she was 
not handsome, but as strange-looking as 
if she had come to life from a monument 
in the British Museum, and yet her fore- 
bears must have been in Wales for thou- 


sands of years. I believe the people 
generally are addicted to peculiar ob- 
servances and superstitions, but unluck- 
ily I had no means of getting at these. 
I did see and hear of “dissent” flourish- 
ing in wild and manifold forms on all 
sides, and they are prone to extremes 
both of excess and asceticism; Mormon- 
ism finds its chief recruits here; and tee- 
totalism has spread widely, as testified 
by the signboards of many houses of en- 
tertainment. One of these was ‘“Tem- 
perance and Lodgings.” ‘They cherish 
their nationality with great pride; there 
are yearly festivals to keep up the feel- 
ing, and, instead of organ-grinders, wan- 
dering harpers play the ancient Welsh 
music with great spirit. They perpetuate 
their old family names with amusing 
fidelity. Our acquaintance in one neigh- 
borhood included three old men called 
Hugh Pugh (Hugh-ap-Hugh originally), 
and we were told that there were a doz- 
en. And yet all this is uncolored by the 
the slightest hostility to the English, with 
whom, in everything but what belongs 
to their traditions, they identify them- 
selves completely. The first actual 
prince of Wales complained to his fa- 
ther that he had given him an empty 
title, as the country and people paid him 
neither homage nor tribute. ‘The land 
is not mine, but yours; look after it 
yourself,” said the old king. Which, 
as we know, he did when he came to 
be Edward I.; but to this day the long 
line of tremendous castles all along the 
coast and marches which were built 
by him show that it was not an easy 
task. The country was subjugated, 
though not crushed, and since then, 
with the exception of Owen Glendow- 
er’s rebellion, has given no trouble. 
When we remember that Edward I., be- 
sides subduing Wales, ruled England, 
hammered the Scots and went to the 
Crusades, we look with boundless won- 
der at these immense fortresses — Har- 
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lech, Crinieth, Caernarvon, Beaumaris, 
Conway and many more—for one alone 
seems a lifetime’s work. They are not 
only of prodigious size and strength, 
capable of resisting any assault except 
modern ordnance, but of great beauty. 
While digging his moats and raising his 
donjons, his towers, his great battle- 
mented walls, he did not forget the royal 
banquetirig-hall with pillars, arches and 
oriel windows, nor beautiful vaulted ora- 
tories and chapels for his queen Eleanor 
—the same who went with him to the 
Holy Land, and when he was wounded 
by a poisoned dagger, 


Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath ; 


and in whose memory he covered Eng- 
land with those beautiful memorials call- 
ed Queen’s Crosses, to mark where her 
coffin reposed from time to time as she 
was borne to her last resting-place. His 
fortresses are now in ruins: most of them 
were dismantled by order of Parliament 
during the Commonwealth; a very few 
escaped, but these were pulled to pieces 
by the avarice of great nobles — Beau- 
maris as late as Queen Anne’s time — 
for the lead and timber, and used as 
quarries for tasteless modern mansions. 
But they have lost none of their grand- 
eur, and have gained perhaps in beau- 
ty, as year by year the ivy wraps them 
in ampler folds, clambering over the top- 
most towers and twining round the pil- 
lars of the halls, while wall-flowers wave 
along the edges of the parapets and the 
inner courts are carpeted with daisied 
turf. They are mighty piles still, stand- 
ing on high rocks with the sea at their 
base, and looking far inland. There is 
no such frame to a lovely landscape or 
sea-view as a ruined Gothic window 
wreathed with ivy. Unfortunately, this 
is well known, and all through the fine 
season every ruin in the whole island 
swarms with tourists—a distinct class, like 
a form of vegetable or insect life, which 
for that time only assumes its peculiar 
shape and habits. No doubt at other 
times of the year many of them are nice, 
pleasant people, men and women filling, 
and even adorning, that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call them, 
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perhaps capable of inspiring the tender 
passion; but when the dreadful time 
comes that they must all turn into tour- 
ists for a brief season, no doubt as a 
punishment for their sins—and ours—all 
that is graceful, lovable, admirable, re- 
spectable or tolerable disappears. They 
come into the cathedrals during service 
with knapsacks on their backs, and walk 
about, stare, talk, then suddenly look at 
their watches and rush off to catch a train. 
At Stonehenge I found them trying whe- 
ther they could jump from one fallen 


‘menhir to another, and smashing their 


bottles against the upright trioliths. 
They are mere cockney Ishmaelites, 
fighting for places in railways, for half. 
pence with porters, for lodgings at ho- 
tels, always eating, and covering the faii 
face of Nature like an army of locusts 
As a single illustration, we found ten 
several parties fairly encamped in the 
great courtyard of Beaumaris Castle, 
playing croquet, battledoor and shuttle- 
cock, sketching, taking photographs, 
knitting, flirting, reading poetry, reading 
the guide-book, lunching, and eating 
gingerbread out of a brown paper bag, 
besides numerous couples and _ trios 
strolling about other parts of the ruins. 
They collect in all the towns and villages 
along the lovely Welsh coast, which is 
like no other I have ever seen, moun- 
tain and woodland sloping gently to the 
seaboard, itself a succession of bold 
cliffs and crescent beaches, with curving 
bays and narrow straits, beyond which, 
misty and phantom-like, rise the out- 
lines of the opposite shore. Inland it is 
worse: the very name is a reproach. 
We were once, to our great anger and 
humiliation, confounded with the com- 
mon herd, and offered tourists’ tickets 
by the clerk at the railway: we ex- 
plained at once that we were not /ourists, 
but TRAVELERS — a different thing alto- 
gether. 

Wales is a very fairyland for scenery : 
mountains, valleys, lakes, passes, water- 
falls are all there, small in scale, but of 
the utmost beauty of form and color. 
The hills especially are bold and abrupt, 
full of sudden, unexpected peaks and 
breaks: it is all wild, yet there is noth- 
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ing savage or harsh in its character. 
The mildness of the climate favors a 
profusion of lovely flowers, even in the 
humblest gardens: fuschias hung with 
myriads of crimson drops grow as high 
as the cottages. The brooks are of a 
clear golden color—brown, like the heart 
of atopaz, in the deep pools, light as 
amber in the shallows, falling in a wav- 
ing mass like the golden tresses of a 
naiad, wreathed with fern and maiden- 
hair, then plunging in clouds of milky 
foam upon the rocks below, sending out 


rockets and showers of bubbles and jets | 


of beaded spray. The bridges are very 
picturesque : they spring in a single, very 
high arch, overhung with ivy, through 
which waterfall, forest and mountain are 
seen as through a window. We had one 
perfect day in Wales, the second of Au- 
gust, memorable as the very first sum- 
mer day of the season. Toward evening 
we reached Bettys-y-Coed, the favorite 
head-quarters of fishermen and sketch- 
ers, and found it crowded, not a room to 
be had; so we grove an hour farther 
under a cloudless heaven, mountain, 
vale, wood, water and meadow sparkling 
‘with a magic sheen of brightness and 
freshness, the pure light air deliciously 
soft and warm, Snowdon rising clear 
and sharp against the sunset sky, until 
a moonlight night of serenest silvery 
calm subdued the brilliant flush of the 
departing day. We stopped at a little 
place called Capel Cyrig, where the old 
hostler, in his eagerness and pride, let 
out a secret: he hurried us to the gar- 
den, where there was a beautiful view of 
Snowdon across a little lake, exclaiming, 
“Look there, now! look there! Many’s 
the one spends weeks and weeks here 
and never sees the top.’”’ It certainly 
was a perfect day and evening, but at 
home we should have had months of 
them. Here it was almost a prodigy. 
We went to bed happy and hopeful, for 
we were to drive twenty-five miles the 
next day to Bethgellert and on through 
one of the finest parts of Wales. Need- 
less to say, we arose to a cloud of fog, a 
drip of rain and a gale of wind. But 
let me here, in justice, confess that the 
atmosphere of clouds and mists gives 
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effects such as I have never seen in our 
climate of strong lights and shadows. 
The mountains take numberless varieties 
of hues and tints—shades too slight to be 
called colors, and changeful as a dove’s 
throat; the air is full of soft, ambient 
gloom, through which steal glimmers of 
prismatic light, as if a rainbow had got 
astray in a smoke-wreath ; or rolling bil- 
lows of pearly mist are shot with fiery 
gleams like the opal, and broken by 
glimpses of shining landscape veiled by 
translucent vapor, rising like the Islands 
of the Blessed amid this white aérial 
ocean. It was in Scotland that we had 
these entrancing visions in perfection, 
on the purple sides of the heathery hills, 
over the dimly-gleaming distant friths, 
which break the dark coast-line with 
bright, irregular indentations. 

We went to Scotland as the twelfth of 
August was approaching, that great first 
day of the grouse-shooting, and the 
platforms were obstructed by gun-cases 
and all the other apparatus of sport, and 
crowds of the dearest doggies—pointers, 
setters and retrievers, with soft, brown 
eyes and long silken hair—some travel- 
ing alone with a label on their collars to 
show their destination, quite tranquil, 
and sure it was all right, but. pleased, 
nevertheless, with a pat on the head or 
a bit of biscuit and drink of water from 
a dog-loving stranger. One is not fairly 
over the Border before the influence of 
the Wizard of the North invests every 
name and scene with a spell of poetry 
and romance. If you go up by the west 
coast, there is Carlisle and Naworth, 
“belted Will Howard’s”” home; on the 
opposite side, an enchanting route, where 
the line runs for half the day along bold 
cliffs and headlands of rich, bright-col- 
ored rock, whereon perch old historic 
castles, and the sea, one vast sparkle, 
spreads out beyond until it meets the 
blue sky, are Whitby, Tantallon, Ber- 
wick and the region of Marmion and 
Edgar Ravenswood. 

It is hardly possible for a city to be 
prettier than Edinburgh. The old town 
is huddled and picturesque and original, 
with its Tolbooth and Cowgate and Can- 
nongate, the castle on its hill at one end, 
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and Holyrood Palace, with its ruined 


chapel, at the other. The new town is 


broad and handsome, full of monuments 
and fine buildings ; and the old and new 
towns look at one another from their 
opposite hills across Prince’s street and 
the broad belt of the public gardens, 
while close at hand rise the Salisbury 
Crags, overlooking the Frith of Forth. 
The suburbs are on the sea, and the 
braw fishwives in striped kirtles walk 
about the streets with men in kilts and 
plaids. Scottish history is full of spirit 
and romance, and yet one may say it 
was created by Sir Walter Scott. If we 
_ wandered round Edinburgh Castle, re- 
calling its nocturnal surprises, and glow- 
ered at the regent Murray’s house as we 
passed, and felt a thrill when we sud- 
denly found ourselves standing on the 
“ Heart of Midlothian” cut in the pave- 
ment, or nearly broke our necks to see 
the Pass of Killiecrankie and the church 
where Claverhouse lies, and sighed over 
the ruins of Linlithgow, where James V., 
the unhappy father of a more unhappy 
daughter, died of a broken heart,—to 
whom did we owe these vivid impres- 
sions and fresh memories but to him, 
first through the Zades of a Grandfather, 
then through those immortal novels 
which can never become hackneyed or 
obsolete, and perhaps in a still higher 
degree to the spirit-stirring lays with 
which our childish fancy rang long be- 
fore the time had come for history or 
romance? Bruce, Mary Stuart and 
Charles Edward are almost the only fig- 
ures which would stand out clear for 
themselves in our mind. Scott has given 
life and reality to the whole dvamatis 
persone of his country’s story, and 
made their names familiar household 
words, not only wherever English is 
spoken, but to all the nations of Europe. 
Surely, besides his lofty place as poet, 
author and kindliest human soul, he de- 
serves the higher pedestal of the patriot, 
the man to whom his country owes a 
great debt of gratitude and reverence. 
The Scott Centenary celebration was 
held in Edinburgh in the second week 
of August, and we had gone thither ex- 
pressly to keep the day on Scott's own 
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soil. The city was already alive with 
the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which 
had drawn together all sorts of people, 
small and great; but we found to our 
chagrin that the sole official celebration 
of the Scott Centenary was to be a great 


.public banquet, and that many of the 


Edinbro’ scientific and literary lions in- 
tended leaving town the previous day, 
on the close of the Scientific Association, 
“in order not to countenance hero-wor- 
ship.” This’ was very different from 
what we had expected—a gathering of 
the clans, national songs and dances 
and games, a reverent assembling of all 
the great of the land to do homage to 
their greatest. So we resolved to make 
a Scott Centenary for ourselves and to 
spend the day at Melrose and Dryburgh 
Abbeys. As we went to the station, 
armed with Scott’s poems, we passed 
the great Scott Monument in Prince’s 
strect, decked with acres of ribbon and 
flowers. With happy fatuity we had 
fancied that the idea would occur to no- 
body else, but on reaching the station— 
the Waverley station for the Waverley 
line—we found that at least fifty people 
had been similarly inspired, not to speak 
of an excursion-train, which had just 
started. This was really hard, as there 
had been an excursion the day befure 
and there was to be another on the mor- 
row; so we supposed that on that day 
everybody meant to stay in town, look 
at the monument and go to the banquet. 
However, we were not the only disap- 
pointed ones. The only first-class pas- 
sengcrs besides ourselves were a good- 
looking young fellow and a beautiful 
girl, fair as a lily and with chiseled fea- 
tures, evidently, like ourselves, bound 
on a sentimental journey: they too had 
the poems, and their discomfiture was 
manifest. What became of them I do 
not know. On reaching Melrose, which 
was the first station, we found the crowd 
all tending thither, so we took an open 
carriage and drove to'Dryburgh, return- 
ing to Melrose in the afternoon, when it 
was quite deserted. Beautiful as it is, 
we were disappointed. Far more beau- 
tiful as a building than Dryburgh, its 
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effect is marred almost beyond enjoy- 
ment by the ugly little town which pushes 
up to its very gates, and the line of rail- 
way seen just beyond the churchyard. 
The Covenanters did their worst to dis- 
figure it: besides leaving it roofless and 
windowless, they bricked up a portion 
of the nave to make a meeting-house of 
it, and there the unsightly wall remains, 
hiding the exquisite tracery and break- 
ing the sad perspective of ruined arches 
and pillars. But ivy, time and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott have done much to hide even 
these scars. Dryburgh is perfect. The 
road lies through a lovely hilly, wooded 
country, beside the rushing, sparkling 
Tweed, and the name of every hillside, 
dale and nook called up recollections 
of Scotch history from Wallace to the 
Young Chevalier, verses of Jacobite 
songs, fragments of ballad-lore. At 
length we had to leave the carriage on 
the hither side of Tweed, and cross in a 
ferry. A bonnie lass of fifteen or six- 
teen, with a sweet voice, rowed us over, 
the impetuous stream carrying her boat 
_ far below the landing-place. We climb- 

ed the opposite bank and followed a 
lovely shady road for a little while, until 
we came toa stile and footpath which 
led us to the abbey. There was nota 
creature to be seen, not a voice to be 
heard, in the quiet ruins: everything 
was in harmony. Grand trees stretched 
their boughs over the roofless aisles ; the 
ivy grew in such masses that the old 
walls looked as if they were built of ivy, 
with beautiful oriels and niches cut out 
and carved in the living green; the 
short soft grass was starred with daisies ; 
white elder-blossoms looked through the 
arches, wild-roses laid their pink cheeks 
against the gray stone, and a few delicate 
blue-bells nodded among the moss and 
lichens in the crevices. The sun stream- 
ed in: a sacred stillness and repose like 
a summer Sabbath brooded over the 
place. Here, in St. Mary’s aisle, the 
only portion not absolutely ruinous, lie 
Sir Walter Scott apd his wife, his only 
son, and Lockhart, his son-in-law. There 
was not a flower on his tomb on that day 
when garlands were hanging round his 
monument. We gathered a handful of 
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ferns, wild-roses and blue-bells, but the 
grating prevented our laying them on 
the stone. For more than an hour we 
wandered among the remains of the 
cloisters and chapels, sitting on fallen 
pillars covered with curious old carvings, 
surrendering ourselves to the poetry 
which pervades the air. At length a 
strange murmuring sound, of which we 
had been absently aware for some time, 
roused our attention: we followed it 
through a subterranean passage, now 
partially laid open to the light of day by 
the falling in of the upper pavement: it 
led us to the crypt, where, to our amaze- 
ment, we saw some twenty men and wo- 
men silently standing beside a table and 
signing a paper. What mystery was 
this ? what old-time conspiracy or secret 
tribunal? We stole back unobserved 
and sat down to ponder. Suddenly there 
was a burst of laughter, and Jooking 
round we saw the grounds filled with 
groups of people with parasols, lunch- 
baskets, guide-books and little photo- 
graphs of the abbey, which they had 
been buying in the crypt after writing 
their names in the visitors’ book. The 
Tourists were upon us! The mystery 
of how they got there, and how long 
they had been there unseen and unheard 
by us, remains unsolved to this day. 
But the spell was broken: we had not 
known before, and but for them had 
never known, that a visitors’ book was 
kept and photographs were sold “in 
these lone solitudes and awful cells.” 
We fled before them. The lassie of the 
ferry rowed us back, and seeing a book 
under the seat of the boat, I picked it 
up with some curiosity to know what . 
might be the favorite volume of this 
pretty maiden with her blue eyes and 
quiet ways and soft Scotch accents, who 
spent her life among such beautiful and 
romantic haunts: it was the Shorter 
Catechism. Roslin Castle and Chapel 
closed our pilgrimage. To Abbotsford | 
we did not go, for it is too closely con- 
nected with the shadows and sadness of 
Scott's last years. 

A few days later we were off to the 
Highlands. I think one must have been 
in England long enough to grow heart- 
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ily tired of its trim, prim, cut-up, check- 
ered, rounded-at-the-corners prospects, 
to enjoy to the full the wild, free sweep 
and sharp, determined outlines of the 
Scotch hills. We spent the first ten days 
of the grouse-shooting at a friend’s box, 
the sort of place that with us could exist 
only close to a large city; but here, four- 
teen miles from the railway, was an 
Eden of roses, smooth lawn and laurel 
shrubbery, surrounded by fir woods, 
drooping birch and mountain-ash in the 
heart of the wild moorlands. Our near- 
est neighbor was a gentleman who comes 
to dinner-parties in a kilt, leaves a visit- 
ing-card inscribed 


MACKINTOSH 
OF MACKINTOSH, 


and would not subscribe to the Scott 
Monument, because, in a note to the 
Fair Maid of Perth, Sir Walter states 
that Cluny Macpherson is the head of 
Clan Chattan. 

Great was the excitement of starting 
on a wise little Highland pony, with a 
gillie (gamekeeper) trudging at his head, 
to spend a day on the hillside with the 
sportsmen. We had three dogs—two 
young ones and rather. inexperienced, 
who whined and growled with annoy- 
ance, trembled and grew rigid with ex- 
citement while not allowed to share the 
fun, and very nearly spoiled it when 
they were; and a steady old slut who 
knew her work and did it beautifully, 
though at first starting she was not calm 
either, and began by pointing at a hen 
and brood of chickens. We all laughed, 
and to cover her embarrassment she 
rolled in the heather and tried to turn 
it into a joke. It was a long day of en- 
joyment, plodding over the hillsides on 
the discreet ponies, or sliding off to walk 
beside them and feel the elastic turf 
spring beneath our feet; following the 
sportsmen afar by the crack of the gun 
and puff of smoke, the whirr of the 
birds and the ‘“snack-rack-..ack-rack,” 
more indignant than frightened, of the 
wily old grouse-cocks, who would sit in 
the fern and heath until we nearly walk- 
ed over them; watching the beautiful, 
steady work of the old dog and the er- 
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ratic conduct of the young ones; lunch- 
ing with an appetite that was like a new 
sensation in the exhilarating mountain- 
air; spreading our cloaks over the tufts 
of heather, which makes the softest and 
springiest of beds, and sleeping until the 
gillie left as our guide and guard had to 
wake us and say it was time to be mov- 
ing; studying the supercanine manceu- 
vres of the collies, or shepherd-dogs, as 
they tended their flocks of black-nosed, 
black-legged sheep; noting how the 
sinking sun turned the purple of the 
hills to crimson and violet, and sent 
shafts of level light along the dusky 
gorges; meeting our sportsmen, and 
eagerly counting the eleven brace of 
beautiful birds that made up the day’s 
bag; stopping at a Highland cottage— 
a mere hut with a peat roof—to beg for 
oatmeal cakes and milk; clambering 
into a car to jog briskly home, leaving 
the ponies and gillies to follow, that we 
might be a few minutes earlier to devour 
our dinner. This gives no idea what- 
ever of the bounding delight of that day ; 
the sense of freedom and enjoyment of 
Nature; the hourly-growing conviction 
that the open air was the only place for 
eating and sleeping ; the entire content 
never to open a book again; the rapid 
relapse into original sylvanhood and 


‘savagery of which we were conscious, 


but with a feeling that such was the chief 
end of man. It was our first and last! 
It rained more or less every other day, 
and though seldom keeping the men in- 
doors, was far too wet for women, even 
with Balmoral petticoats and waterproof 
cloaks. But that one day made it hard 
to return to civilized life and go back to 
town by rail. 

We were well into September : par- 
tridge-shooting had begun, and symp- 
toms of panic were observable among 
the soft brown hares.which we had 
counted by the score at a time leaping 
about the fields, sitting on their little 
tails, shaking their long ears, turning up 
their noses, knowing, the farmers could 
not touch them ; and among the flocks 
of pheasants which had strutted about 
and sat on the fences, as much at home 
as so many tame pigeons. Now the 


| 
| 

| | 
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trains began to be crowded with boys 
going back to schoo] after the holidays, 
looking cheerful enough and much too 
mischievous, despite Michaelmas term. 
The English schoolboy is a boy of boys, 
a concrete expression of all boys every- 
where. The towns where there are pub- 
lic schools—Harrow, Rugby, Winches- 
ter, above all Eton—seem to belong to 
them, as West Point does to our cadets, 
and every stranger feels that he or she 
is there only on sufferance. At Eton, 
on the occasion of the princess Louise’s 
wedding, the boys being dissatisfied with 
the place assigned to them to see her 
start or her journey, ran over and rout- 
ed the police and took up their position 
where they thought fit. There is some- 
what, though less, of this at the univer- 
sity towns, the boy being modified be- 
fore he reaches this stage of his journey 
toward manhood. To be sure, we were 
told at Cambridge that we could not 
have soup for dinner at the hotel, be- 
cause they never made soup out of term- 
time — likewise muffins; as if eating, 
drinking and the whole business of life 
were suspended while the young men 
were away. But the students themselves, 
though predominanf, do not absolutely 
absorb the place as the boys do. Per- 
haps the local influence is too potent, 
even for the idlest and noisiest of them. 

It is hard to imagine a nature which 
would not be affected, consciously or 
unconsciously, at least for the time of 
sojourn, by the unspeakable beauty and 
dignity of these venerable homes of 
learning. Oxford is the more beautiful 
of the two unquestionably: the whole 
town, as well as the collegiate quarters, 
is striking, quaint and old-fashioned, 


whereas Cambridge has not this ad-. 


vantage. But the characteristics of both 
are the sanle—streets of colleges and 
chapels, of ivy-grown, embattled walls, 
pierced with deep archways, through 
which are seen green quadrangles and 
mossy fountains, all gray with age and 
lore, except one or two shopping-quar- 
ters gay and bright as a fair. Within 
the college precincts are long cloistered 
passages; great palace-iike buildings 
environed with meditative and scholastic 
X.—29 
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repose; secluded and formal gardens, 
such as befit these learned retreats, with 
sun-dials, level bowling-greens, round 


| fish-ponds and straight borders of bright 


flowers. Their great glory is the trees 
and the light and shadow thrown on the 
smooth sward through these magnificent 
elms, lindens, horse-chestnuts and oaks, 
which stand singly or in groups or in 
long arcades. Above the gray walls 
and branching avenues are glimpses of 
graceful towers and spires with famous 
names, whence at intervals soft chimes 
ring out at various distances. At Cam- 
bridge the quiet Cam flows for half a 
mile through the grounds of Queen's, 
King’s, Clare, Trinity and St. John’s, 
separating the stately colleges and their 
chapels standing upon their great quad- 
rangles from the gardens with their 
groves and shrubberies. Seven beau- 
tiful stone bridges span the slender 
stream and link the noble lime-tree 
walks or those loftier avenues where is 
-ever heard “the moan of doves in im- 
memorial elms.’” The very atmosphere 
is redolent of all that is most venerable 
and interesting and winning in English 
learning and culture. Its ineffable charm 
breathes in the melodious numbers of 
it Penseroso. 1 have sat for hours un- 
der the willows which droop over the 
bank of Trinity watching the students 
in their boating-dress glide by in their 
canoes and dart under the triple arches 
of Trinity Bridge, while others in cap 
and gown loitered along the lime-tree 
walk, or book in hand passed through 
the cloisters toward the beautiful library, 
or crossed the four quadrangles on their 
way to dine in hall with silver flagons 
and salvers centuries old on the board, 
and pictures of founders, benefactors 
and patrons of bygone ages hanging on 
the shining oak panels; and as I saw 
them go their several ways I thought of 
all the illustrious, great and good men 
who have trod those very paths—the 
martyrs, statesmen, divines, the men of 
science, the beloved poets; how Her- 
bert, the “sweet singer of the Temple,” 
Dryden, Andrew Marvell, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Byron, Crabbe, Macaulay, Ten- 
nyson, the Hallams, Thackeray, were 
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all members of this very college; and 
how often Roger Ascham, the Burleighs, 


Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, Gray, Cole- 


ridge, Wordsworth, and a host more, 


must have lingered on the bridge going 


to and from their several colleges, —until 
I have exclaimed with Queen Elizabeth : 
“O domi antique et religiosze !"” These 
are the wells of those “ deeper waters of 
learning and ancient experience” which 
flow through this land—here dwells the 
Alma Mater with all the Muses as her 
handmaidens: these are the nurseries 
of such men as Matthew Arnold and 
Arthur Clough, on the rich soil of whose 
scholarship bloom graceful flowers of 
fancy, poetry and sentiment, nourished 
in that grand atmosphere. In the heart 
of my deep admiration and enthusiasm 
for these beautiful homes of letters, these 
academic groves and porches of Eng- 
lish classics, there was always a gnaw- 
ing worm of envy that Americans have 
no such schools, nor ever can have; 
and it is not the same thing for them to 
come here: at best they can but feel as 
stepsons. I think many of them would 
love and reverence these hallowed haunts 


more than the young Britons do who 
have the privilege of calling them their 
own, and my countrymen might gain a 


grace which they lack. I lost my way 
one afternoon in the mazes of inner 
courts and fellows’ gardens, and came 
out upon a green bank where a young 
man was lying under a tree: he had not 
the college-gown on, but was dressed in 
a rough gray suit and a straw hat with 
a ruby ribbon, which looked as if it 
might have been a young lady’s sash. 
I liked the looks of his back before I 
saw his face, and asked him the way: 
he sprang up, and with an ease, sim- 
plicity and frankness which one would 
not find, alas! from Boston to New 
Orleans, told me through which archway 
to turn in a voice so clear and deep and 
fruity that it was a pleasure to hear him 
speak. Then I turned away, and he 
bowed and dropped on the grass again 
as easily and naturally as he had got 
up. Now, some of my readers will 
wonder what in the world I mean: 
others will understand me; but I walked 
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away trying to analyze this young fel- 
low's attraction, and why our young fel- 
lows do not have it. I came to a good 
many conclusions, none of which were 
satisfactory. Our self-consciousness is 
partly in fault, and this might be helped, 
though it is not easily got rid of; but it 
is partly that we want the mellowing in- 
fluence of venerable and beautiful sur- 
roundings ; and the worm of envy gnaw- 


ed amain. There is a class of men—I 


have seen too many not to believe that 
they belong to a class—on whom this 
influence of the university seems to rest 
like a halo all through after-life. They | 
are sometimes to be met in London, but 
more often in out-of-the-way country- 
villages, generally in the parsonages. 
Whatever their profession, or whether 
they have one or not, they love books, 
and besides that taste nearly always 
have a hobby, be it architecture, phi- 
lology, Homer, Horace, archeology, 
heraldry or gardening. They are sel- 
dom rich, but always open - handed; 
they are not men of rank, but there is 
not a stoop in their whole nature; they 
are pious, kind, hospitable, courteous, 
refined; apt to be littly shy and pen- 
sive, yet ready to warm into cheerful- 
ness and gentle geniality at the first 
spark of sympathy and kindred taste. 
Their intercourse has a rare charm, and 
they are quite unconscious of it them- 
selves. Unfortunately, these men have 
no influence that I could: perceive: 
though they belong to a class, their class 
has no solidarity. They are not much 
interested in general questions, public 
measures or the events of the day: 
they are seldom called upon to speak o1 
act upon such matters, and are more 
wont to have prejudices than opinions: 
they constitute no society, they follow 
no leader, they make no school. There 
is something about these men which 
always makes me melancholy. 

Summer was over, and as summer it 
is one lost from our lives. But we had 
seen a great many noteworthy things 
and places. Not all rose-colored by any 
means, even such as looked so in the 
first flush. We chanced, for instance, to 


-witness one of those time-honored fes- 
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tivities which hold so large a place in 


pictures of English life—the. tenants 


dancing on the green with the lord and 
lady of the manor, and speeches and 
toasts in these old-country styles. The 
scene was pretty enough, but we foreign- 
ers were all struck with the absence of 
spirit on both sides: no absence of mu- 
tual good-will, but a lack of ease and 
heartiness. 
between the classes—the difference is 
not great enough; and this we thought 
the humbler members of the party felt. 
The day for seigneurial rights and con- 
descensions has gone by, yet the very 
air seems heavy with their miasmas. 
The offensive servility of servants and 
shopkeepers ; the brutal overbearing of 
the well-to-do middle class toward sup- 
posed inferiors, and their cringing to 
those of higher rank; the unconscious 
inhumanity of the manners of the aris- 
tocracy, 
From all that teaches brotherhood to man 
Far, far removed ; 

the sullen defiance of the ‘dangerous 
classes,’ — make it impossible for a 
thoughtful American to draw a free 
breath among them. In truth, after 
some sojourn in England and acquaint- 
ance with its society, I do not see what 
place an American can hold there at 
all with comfort to himself. Not among 
people of rank: it is vain for our na- 
tional self-complacency to assert that we 
meet the highest in the land on equal 
terms: there can be no equal terms 
which are not acknowledged by both 
parties, and in their estimation nobody 
so meets them—not even foreigners 
whose pedigree is longer and title higher 
than their own. Not in the middle 
‘classes, for their ideas, standards and 
manners are different from ours, and 
there is a perpetual sense of being among 
subordinates: nothing is more absurd 
than the satisfaction of Englishmen with 
no pretensions to birth or social standing 
in the aristocracy of their country, as- 
suming an arrogant superiority on the 
strength of it, overlooking the fact that 
the mere existence of this patrician or- 
der, to which they do not belong, puts 
them hopelessly in the position of in- 
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feriors. Not with scholars, artists, lit- 
erary or scientific people, for properly 
they have no society of their own: it is 
either tempered Bohemianism, or a mere 
spoke of the great fashionable wheel, or 
a number of distinct cliques. And, high 
or low, there are many individuals in 
England without snobbishness, but not 
one circle. 

We have said nothing of the “ Black 
Country,” the great manufacturing dis- 
trict, where the reek of labor blots out 
the sun, and Egyptian darkness broods 
over a dismal land and population, and 
“the smoke of their torment arises for 
ever.”” We have said nothing of the 
dreadful faces and forms which met us 
even in the green lanes of Warwick and 
Somerset—countenances from which we 
shrank; men and women skulking along 
the road with the gait and bearing of 
outlaws, and faces of hatred and enmity 
to all mankind: in the cities they beset 
and haunt one. 


Of them we will not speak, but look and pass. 


The almshouses and workhouses in 
every parish, the charitable institutions 
of every conceivable intent which you 
see at every mile, seem to do little or 
nothing to help, but to be themselves 
only part of this dreadful, universal evil. 
One of these charities is so beautiful and 
touching that it may be mentioned even 
while eschewing the subject: it is the 
Westminster Flower Show. Once a year, 
in June, in the Dean’s Yard, there is an 
exhibition of flowers raised by the poor 
people of the neighborhood in their win- 
dows. Tickets of admission are sold, 
prizes given, and the flowers purchased 
for the benefit of those who raise them. 
All the gay world of London flocks to 
the show, and it is needless to say how 
far the moral effect of such encourage- 
ment exceeds the material benefit. I 
believe that the rector of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, originated the idea, but it 
is the wife of the present dean of West- 
minster who has given it its popularity. - 

It will hardly be thought that I am an 
admirer or lover of the English. It is 
impossible to spend twenty-four hours 
in the country without having all your 
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angles rudely knocked, or, if you are a 
round, soft creature, your fur rubbed the 
wrong way. It strikes me oddly, too, in 
recalling the most agreeable people I 
have met within the four seas, to find 
that with very few exceptions they have 


_ not been English, strictly speaking, but 


Welsh, Irish or Scotch. This sounds 
fanciful, but it is a fact. I build no the- 


ory upon it; yet, having been among 
courteous French, sturdy Germans and 
sympathetic Italians, we come back to 
this most irritating, intolerant, narrow- 
minded, bigoted and bumptious nation 
as the only one which calls right and 
wrong by the same names as ourselves ' 
—who honor truth and fear God. 
SARAH B. WISTER. 
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BOUT noon of the fifth Saturday in 
November, 1863, the iron steamer 
Scotland, lying in the Mersey, got up 
steam and anchor and put to sea. She 
was commanded by Captain George Col- 
lenden, and carried war- material and 
supplies under a clearance for one of the 
South American states. There was on 
board, besides officers and crew, a young 
lady, a niece of the captain—Miss Annie 
Collenden. - Four days before, she had 
come off in a lighter to the ship as she 
lay out in the stream, and found the cap- 
tain very busy in the cabin alone. 

“What now, Annie?” he had said im- 
patiently, and was about to add that he 
was extremely busy and could not attend 
to her then, and wished she would go 
away. But, glancing up from his papers, 
he saw that she was flushed and excited, 
and he said, ‘“‘ What is it, Annie? Has 
anything happened ?” 

“When do you sail, Uncle George ?” 
she asked. 

“On Friday. Why do you want to 
know ?” 

“I’m going with you, Uncle George,” 
she said. 

“The deuce you are!” he retorted in- 
credulously, looking in her excited face. 
“Do vou know where we're going ?” 

“Yes, Uncle George,” she answered, 
“T know where you're going.” 

She spoke low and there was no one 
near, but the captain turned pale and 
went and shut the cabin door. “Don't 


speak so loud,” he said sternly. “What 
do you mean? What do you know?” 

“You left this on your table,’’ she said, 
and gave him a paper folded and writ- 
ten across the back. The captain shook 
when he saw what it was, and muttered 
something like an oath as he mechani- 
cally read it through. He opened a pri- 
vate locker, put it away and locked it 
up. “It’s deuced lucky you found that, 
Annie,’”’ he said more gently. ‘“ But what 
do you want to go for? Is it Frank, 
Annie?” 

She blushed and dropped her eyes, 
but answered steadily, “ Yes.” 

“But, Annie,” the captain continued, 
“that’s no country for a lady to go to 


“now.” 


“He's there, and he asks me to come,” 
was her conclusive reply. 

“But you don’t know the risk,” he 
persisted. ‘‘ Why, it’s folly to talk of it! 
I tell you, Annie, it’s no more than one 
chance in ten that we get through at all.” 

“You do not hesitate to take the risk, 
Uncle George. Your life is worth as 
much as mine,”’ she answered steadfast- 
ly. “I’ve thought of it all, and I’m going 
with you.” 

For the first four days the. Scotland 
plunged through a very heavy sea, with 
dull, threatening weather, dashes of rain, 
and but little wind except a few squalls 
and a six hours’ blow from the north- 
west on the third night out. During the 
most of that time Miss Collenden had 
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only a vague consciousness of being 
dreadfully sick, and not caring much 
what became of her or the ship. The 
captain took as good care of his niece 
as he could, and in the part of the time 
that she was able to be out of her state- 
room he had a trusty assistant in amus- 
ing and making her comfortable. This 
was Mr. Mark Black, a light-built young 
man, quick and wiry, of a quiet, rather 
- grave manner. His relation to the 
ship was somewhat indefinite. He was 
plainly no mere passenger, yet his duties 
were exceedingly light, if he had any. 
He was on intimate and equal terms 
with Captain Collenden, and received re- 
spect from officers and crew. And yet 
Annie had never seen him with her un- 
cle in England, nor had he been near 
the ship until the hour in which she sail- 
ed. When Annie came on deck at last 
one morning, the sun was shining bright 
and warm and the steamer rising and 
falling easily on the long swell of the 
sleeping ocean, and. ploughing steadily 
_westward. Black and the captain were 
earnestly studying by turns, with a glass, 
a sail which Annie could plainly make 


out now and then as the ships both rose 


together on a roller. The two men said 
little, but were plainly agreed in what- 
ever conclusion they reached, and or- 
ders were quietly given to put the ship's 
head gradually round to the south. 
Annie was weak and white, and soon 
tired, but Mr. Black saw how it was and 
made her a nest in a sunny place out 
of the wind, and sat by her a long 
while, entertaining her with quiet talk. 
He was full of information about the 
sea and ships, and made himself very 
agreeable. 

The captain had his hands full with 
the ship and his charts, and the care of 
Miss Annie fell naturally to Mr. Black’s 
lot. They were constantly thrown to- 
gether, and Annie found the young man 
very pleasant company where, for the 
rest, she would doubtless have been 
lonely enough. And, for his part, Black 
made no secret of finding the duty Fate 
had set him anything but a painful one. 
They grew rapidly in acquaintance, as 
was natural, and knew one another as 
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well in a week as they might not have 
done in a year on shore. 

The sail about which the officers seem- 
ed rather concerned changed her course 
soon after the Scotland, arid kept in view 
all day. The moon was near the full, 
and the stranger kept away to the east 
and disappeared in the evening, being 
nearer the moon and showing the Scot- 
land her dark side. But when the sun 
came again, though the Scotland had 
been headed west and put under racing 
pressure all night, there was the same 
stranger plainly visible to windward, 
and the Scotland was soon heading 
south again. 

John Langlop, the boatswain of the 
Scotland, had, it now appeared, smug- 
gled a quantity of whisky on board be- 
fore leaving port, and been more or less 
intoxicated ever since. This morning 
he had got himself round to the fighting- 
point and became troublesome and up- 
roarious. When the second mate went 
forward to look into the disturbance, 
the half-crazy fellow openly defied him, 
and even struck him in the scuffle that 
followed. Broderick, the mate, caught 
away the boatswain’s official whistle and 
ordered half a dozen of the crew to put 
him in irons. 

Langlop was a large, muscular fellow, 
and, wild now with drink, was more 
than a match for the sailors, and knock- 
ed them about roughly enough, but they 
finally did get him down and the hand- 
cuffs on his wrists. Before they could 
get the leg-irons on him, however, he 
broke away from them, and the whole 
of them could not succeed in holding 
him again. But after a while, by a 


| united movement, they backed him fair- 


ly to the hatch in the waist of the ship, 
and he fell headlong, and manacled as 
he was, into the hold. But he rose up 
still, half blind and bleeding from the 
head, a raging giant of a fellow now, and 
stood at the foot of the ladder with his 
manacled arms above his head, damn- 
ing and defying them, and swearing to 
brain the first who should come down. 
And they looked at one another and 
down at him, and not one of them dared 
to go. 
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There was a little fellow in the star- 
board watch, then below, by name Billy 
Olivers, who had been a New York 
rough six months before. As may be 
supposed, this Olivers was no mental or 
moral paragon, but he had one quality 
which most of us have good reason to 
admire —he was not afraid of man or 
devil. 
came to a dead lock, then, they went for 
Olivers. He came out of the forecastle 
and back to the waist. He looked down 
the hatch and round the little host of 
rather-battered sailors coolly, not to say 
scornfully, and spat down the hatchway. 
“You’re seven to one, and you want 
more! Oh, Judas Iscariot!’ he said. 
And he added an opinion at once pro- 
fane and uncomplimentary of their cour- 
age, and the belief that “Bos’n Jack 
would swallow them whole, and not 
know where they were. Hand me them 
leggin’s, Coony,” he said to one of them ; 
and he took the irons in his hands and 
ran lightly down the ladder till he was 
on a level with the mad fellow’s bloody 
face. His ordinary sailor's sheath-knife 

was stuck in his shirt, and that was the 
only unusual thing about him. He 
looked the big fellow coolly in the face, 
and said simply, “You'd better not hit 
me, Jack.” 

There was something very sobering in 
his manner, and the boatswain knew 
perfectly well that the fellow would as 
soon kill him as not. He dropped his 
arms and begged, “Don’t hurt me, 
Billy. I ain’t a-going to hit you. It 
ain’t fair to take a man when he’s tied.” 

“No, no, I won't hurt you,” Olivers 
answered. “I want to put these gaiters 
on you, that’s all. Sit down there, 
Jack.” And Jack sat down on the 
boards and began to blubber like a 
baby. “Put your feet round that stan- 
chion ;”’ and he put them round, and 
Olivers clasped the irons upon his an- 
kles, and left him there, sore and sober 
enough. He came up without another 
word, and went forward and down again 
to his pipe and his tarry tailoring. 

Captain Collenden tried vainly for a 

_ couple of days to shake off his unwel- 
come consort, and was on deck, grave 
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and anxious-looking, almost night and 
day. The stranger’s superior speed 
gave her every advantage, and_ she 
easily kept her position at such distance 
as she chose. After that the ship en- 
countered a heavy storm, and was near 
foundering. And when the sea and the 
wind calmed down again and the sun 
came out, it must certainly have been 
more by luck than management that 
the same strange vessel bore upon the 
weather-bow in easy sight. The Scot- 
land’s machinery had been strained and 


-badly shaken by the fearful storm, and 


just as it began to be fair again the en- 
gineer reported that the engines could 
no longer be worked, and the ship was 
put under sail. 

Upon seeing this the stranger bore 
down and spoke them, flying the United 
States flag, and sent a boat with help 
for the engineer to try and repair the 
damaged machinery. Captain Bartlett, 
U. S. N., came on board himself, and 
while his men tried their hands at setting 
the engines to rights the commander 
asked permission to see the Scotland’s 
papers, which were accordingly shown 
him and found to be correct and regular. 
The consulting engineers reported the 
engines too much strained to be set to 
work again, and Captain Bartlett bade 
Captain Collenden good-morning with 
expressions of sympathy and hopes for 
fair winds, and added, “It is to be hoped, 
captain, that your ship will work better 
under sail. Under steam, I must say, 
she seems to steer a little wild. I'll 
keep you company and see how you get 
on;’’ and so over the side to the boat 
and back on the trembling waves to his 
own ship. 

That afternoon it came on a thick fog, 
which hid them until about eight in the 
evening, when it began to blow hard 
from the eastward, with a cloudy sky 
and quite dark. But instead of running 
before the favoring wind, as might have 
been expected, Captain Collenden stern- 
ly ordered strict silence to be kept on 
board and all lights to be put out, put 
the ship’s head up to the wind and kept 
it there all night, with every rag of sail 
set. It was a rough night, and the cap- 
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tain never went below, but kept the ship 


plunging the night through into the teeth | 


of the gale and the waves. Two or 
three times the first mate came to him, 
amid the groaning and strident clamor 
of hull and rigging and the washing of 
the sea and the storm, and asked if he 
should not put her away or shorten sail. 
But the captain answered grimly as he 
clung where he was, “No, no. Keep 
her where she is.” 

When the sun came up there was 
nothing to be seen but green water and 
white crests from sky to sky again. 
Captain Collenden went down to break- 
fast smiling and good-humored for the 
first time ina week. He laughed at An- 
nie’s rueful countenance, which was pale 
and jaded enough after the uncomfort- 
able night which it may be imagined 
the lonely little lady had spent. Mark 
did not laugh, but seemed quite con- 
cerned for her, though he said little 
about it. His manner toward her had 
somewhat changed from the first week. 
He was not so pleasant and found less 
to say to her, or rather he seemed to find 
talking to her less easy, and to question 
whether what talk came in his way was 
worth the while. He was, if possible, 
more watchful of her comfort, and made 
himself very kindly regarded by the girl. 

They saw no more of their unwelcome 
consort. While in her company they 
had worked well down through the lati- 
tudes, and were now, without steam, in 
the “doldrums,” the region of baffling 
winds and calms between the two belts 
of the “trades,” and north of the Line. 

There was no surgeon on board the 
Scotland, and the boatswain, who had 
been niore severely hurt by his fall than 
was at first thought, fell to the care of 
the second mate, near whose quarters in 
the waist of the ship he was confined, 
first by the irons, and afterward by 
equally potent fever. It will be remem- 
bered that he\had struck the mate, a 
dark, slow-moving man not pleasant to 
have for an enemy; and one does not 
envy the boatswain his nursing. It 
must have been about the time we have 
now reached that the boatswain crept 

_out of his bunk, hot with what outward 
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and inward burning of fever and passion 
can only be conjectured, and groped 
about weakly and blindly. He must 
have come upon a faucet as he blun- 
dered about, with a suggestion of cool- 
ness and moisture about it. Doubtless, 
he fingered the tap stupidly, and pres- 
ently there was a stream running from 
it. How he did it was never quite un- 
derstood. I fancy him drinking a great 
draught and holding his sore, hot head 
under it a good while. He crept back 
to his miserably lonely berth, and left 
the stream running. It was night then, 
and the wash of the waves drowned the 
lesser spurt and splash, and it trickled 
down among the cargo in the lower 
hold. Before morning it had ceased to 
run, and very likely the flighty boat- 
swain had forgotten it altogether. A day 
or two after that, the well being tried, 
the ship was found to have made con- 
siderable water. The pumps removed 
this without trouble, however, and no 
leak could be discovered; and the mat- 
ter was quickly forgotten. 

They were in the region of variable 
winds and calms. They made the best 
use of what winds blew, heading about 
north-east as a general direction. But 
they made slow progress. The weather 
was superb—bright, warm, balmy, per- 
fect days and nights. Annie was on 
deck much of the time, and generally 
Mr. Mark was not far away. Wherever 
she was, she did not want anything he 
could do for her long. One evening she 
was standing near the binnacle looking 
at a gorgeous tropical sunset. She was 
leaning her face on her hand, the glow 
of the splendid vision flushing her cheek. 
There was a look of longing in the in- 
tent face and eyes, and some one who 
was near looked from one picture to the 
other, very likely thinking that if the 
one typified the heavenly city, the other 
was more like one of its natural deni- 
zens than any creature of the common 
earth. She had been standing there 
longer than she thought, and presently 
turned with a tired gesture to look for a 
seat. Mark was standing a little way 
off, looking at her very much as she had 
been looking at the sunset. He did not 
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smile, but brought a camp-chair and 
placed it for her without speaking, and 
his head turned partly away. She seem- 
ed rather surprised at his manner, and 
her light, low voice said, ‘Thank you. 
I'm a great deal of trouble to you.” 

He turned and bent over her, and an- 
swered under his breath, “ Don’t thank 
me, Miss Annie. I should like to be 
troubled so for ever.” 

She looked at him ‘with a sudden 
change of manner, drawing herself in 
and away from him. She seemed ata 
loss, and presently got up and walked 
without haste or turning to the compan- 
ion-way, and went below out of his sight. 
She was invisible when he went to the 
cabin an hour later, and she avoided 
him all the next day. 

In the evening she came on deck 
again, and sat by the rail watching the 
phosphorescent water. Near her the 
captain and Black were talking earnest- 
ly together about the course best to take. 
She heard a word or a phrase now and 
then. Her back was turned toward 
them, and after a while she heard one 
of them go away, but she did not look 
round, Presently some one came and 
rested on the rail beside her, and she 
looked up and saw who it was. 

“You're cruel, Miss Annie,” he said, 
and his face gave weight to his words. 

She looked perplexed and distressed. 
“Am I?” she answered. “I am very 
sorry. I didn't mean to be, I’m sure.” 
She paused, and then went on in a some- 
what forced tone: “ You have been very 
kind to me, Mr. Black. I’m very sorry 
if I've given you pain. I thought you 
knew where I was going. Hasn't my 
uncle told you?” 

“No: he has told me nothing.” 

“I’m going out to a friend in Amer- 
ica,” she went on hesitatingly—‘‘an old 
schoolmate and my best friend. He’s 
an engraver. The new government took 
him out from England. He has asked 
me to come out tohim. We are to be 
married when I arrive.” 

He did not answer, but turned away 
and went forward among the crew. 

About that time it began to be re- 
marked that the water was not very 
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good, and Captain Collenden gave or- 
ders to draw from the starboard tank. 
The man who went down for that pur- 
pose came up almost immediately with 
a white face. He went straight aft to 
the captain. 

“What's the matter now?” asked the | 
captain sternly. ‘Is the ship on fire ?”’ 

“Tf you please, sir,’’ was the answer, 
“the tap of the starboard tank is open, 
and the water is all run off.” 

The captain had maintained his sto- 
ical good-humor through all the previous 
misfortunes. He broke down now for a 
moment, and cursed the scared messen- 
ger in a frightful manner. But he had 
learned to face most things and com- 
mand himself and others. He regained 
his composure quickly, and commanded 
the seaman on pain of death to speak 
tonoone. He called Mark to the com- 
panion-way, and Black came up looking 
startled at the sound of his voice. They 
two went down themselves into the hold, 
assured themselves of the fearful truth, 
and then went to work to do what little 
they could. They gauged the dregs of 
the port tank, grown suddenly terribly 
precious. They caused every drop of 
water in vessels about the galley and 
elsewhere to be quietly gathered togeth- 
er. They fastened the tap with a chain 
and lock and set a guard over it, which 
was thenceforth kept up, by the officers 
and the most trusty of the men, night 
and day. They calmly calculated the 
chances of speed, wind and distance to 
the nearest port. 

The captain ordered all hands to be 
called and sent aft. Annie was on the 
quarter watching and wondering. She 
approached the captain as he stood with 
frowning face waiting for the men to 
gather. But he waved her away and 
bade her go below and wait. : 

Captain Collenden told the men what 
it was in a very few words: “ Each man 
in this ship will be served an equal 
quantity of water once a day. You will 
save it with great care and make the 
most of it, if you are wise. There will 
be but one exception to the equal dis- 
tribution. The lady-passenger will re- 
ceive double allowance. That is all.” 
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When Annie went to the cabin at her 
uncle’s command, Black followed her. 
She was standing with an eager, listen- 
ing air. “Tell me what it is,” she said. 
“If anything has happened to the ship, 
it concerns me as much as the rest.” 

His answer was: “We're hundreds 
of miles from land, and we have three 
days’ allowance of water.” 

And so they all knew, and began 
then and there the fight with the most 
hideous of all enemies—thirst. The sick 
boatswain had been getting well slowly 
in spite of neglect and rough treatment. 
But, whether from the want of water in 
his weak state, or some other cause, he 
died in two days thereafter, and was slid 
away into the green depths with but grim 
buzial-service. 

Black and the captain agreed, upon 
careful calculation of their position, that 
their best hope lay in trying to work into 
the south-east “trades,” and-by their 
help make the nearest land to the west. 
The wind was light but steady from the 
north-west, and they made very good 
progress south-by-east. On the after- 
noon of the second day there came a 
shower, and a small quantity of water was 
caught by spreading sails and tarpaulins. 
But the night the boatswain died the 
wind fell away altogether, and the sun 
rose and circled bright and hot over 
a boundless tropical ocean and a ship 
rocking idly with limp sails all day long. 
At night it was the same, only the sun 
with its heat and glare was gone, and 
instead the strange southern constella- 
tions wheeled calm and brilliant through 
. the majestic heavens. 

Annie had come up, and was sitting 
by the rail as usual, half turned, her 
face toward the sea and sky. There 
was something in her motionless attitude 
that made Mark fancy she was not think- 
ing of what her eyes saw, and this thrill- 
ed him more than the fear and hush 
that brooded over the ship. He went 
over and spoke to her gently. She did 
not answer or move for a minute, and 
when she turned her face her lips were 
tremulous, and he saw that she was 
crying. He turned away his own face 
ther, bent over the side and looked 
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down into the shifting water. When 
he turned to her again it was with diffi- 
culty that he could speak. “Oh, please 
don't, Miss Annie,” he pleaded. “I can’t 
bear that.” 

He crouched down at her feet, with 
his back to the rail and his face bent 
down and hid under his cap. 

And the girl was altogether broken up 
by his sympathy, and began to sob con- 
vulsively. “Oh, if it was anything else!"’ 
she moaned. ‘If there was anything to 
face or to do! But to wait and wait, 


and be tormented like this! Oh, it’s 
too horrible! I can’t bear it. I can’t— 
I can't!’ Her high, light voice broke 


into a low wail. 

The young man was swept and shaken 
by a strong passion of yearning and 
impotent grief. He rose on his knees, 
moved by an irresistible impulse, and 
taking her in his arms pressed her to 
his heart, as if to shield her from some 
imminent danger. And indeed in that 
moment he longed fiercely for some 
tangible enemy with teeth and claws 
that he might throttle and crush and 
trample to death for her sake. 

In her momentary abandonment to 
fear and distress she forgot everything 
else: she let him hold her without re- 
proach, and her head fell down on his 
breast. Indeed, she was but a child in 
the passionate strength of his grasp. 

“Oh, I wish I could save you this !’’ he 
whispered. ‘I wish to Heaven I could 
take it all myself!” 

He forgot that his share was already 
double hers: an exquisite rapture and 
pain filled his heart. He had nearly for- 
gotten everything but one. But he sud- 
denly and bitterly remembered. Trem- 
bling and tenderly he put her from him 
and back in her seat, left her there and 
went away quickly. He was afraid. 
He climbed the shrouds to get away, 
and on up into the tops. But there was 
no getting away. He looked down from 
his perch and saw her sitting alone 
where he had left her. The sight thrill- 
ed him again. How lonely she must 
be! He could not bear the pain of the 
thought. Whyshould he? Why should 
he not comfort her? Did he mean to 
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harm her? Harm her! Would he not 
die for her to-night? Sinful man though 
he was, God saw that his heart was pure 
toward her. What right had he to leave 
her to mourn alone? Why had God 
put this great love in his heart? 

He slid swiftly down to the deck and 
came back to her. She was composed 
and quiet again. She shrunk away a 
little when he sat down beside her, and 
the motion cut him more keenly than 
thirst. He had meant to try to cheer 
her, to enlarge upon the chances of fall- 
ing in with some friendly vessel, and the 
rains and thunder-storms they might con- 
fidently expect in that latitude—to appeal 
to her pride and her duty to keep a brave 
face and do her part to maintain the mor- 
al tone of the ship’s company. He for- 
got all that at sight of her quiet, self-con- 
tained demeanor so soon regained. 

“Miss Annie,’’ he began, “you were 
frank with me. Let me be frank with 
you. A month ago I was happy, trustful, 
and absorbed in a venture that prom- 
ised me wealth and honor. I had good 
friends, and the prospect of seeing them 
soon. To-night I am half distracted 
with doubts and passion, and have all 
your trouble besides. All my projects 
are likely to fall through, all that I have 
in the world is in this ship. And I would 
not go back this minute if I could. I 
don't want to get to land. I wish this 
voyage might last for ever.” 

She was scared at his vehemence, and 
made a fluttered movement to go away. 
But he laid his hands on hers and kept 
her where she was. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,’’ he went on 
more gently, but not with less fervor. 
“God knows_I wouldn’t hurt you. I 
think I would kill any one who would. 
I would get you to land to-night if I 
could: I would never help you to get to 
—to— But never mind—don’t tell me 
his name: I don’t want to know him. I 
hope I may never see him. But for your 
sake I wish him no harm. I should 
hate you if you were false to him, even 
for me. I don’t know what it all means. 
My reason tells me that you are human 
and weak, like the rest, but I don’t care 
for reason, and I don’t want to know it 


if you are. If I knew you were untrue 
or cowardly or cruel, I wouldn't believe 
it—I wouldn’t. I don’t know why I’m 
so perplexed. I only know that I hold 
fame and friends and all I hoped for as 
nothing, and care only for you. I don't 
ask for anything. I don’t want any- 
thing from you but to be kind to me, 
and let me come near you and help you 
if I can the little while we are to be to- 
gether. Don’t be hard with me, Miss An- 
nie. I’m afraid when I think of that.” 

He walked beside her to the cabin 
stairs, and both were trembling. 

“Good-night,”” she said, and offered 
him her hand. 

“Good -night,”” he answered with a 
quick, grateful gesture. ‘God bless you 
and keep you safe, and make me worthy : 
of your trust !”” 

There was not a breath of wind ora 
cloud in the sky all that week. Out of 
an agony of pain and fear wild prayers 
went up night and day from the doomed 
ship to the resplendent heavens. And 
not a sail was lifted from the yard where 
it hung, not a star hid its pitiless face. 
There are no words left to tell that hid- 
eous story after those that the wedding- 
guest beat his breast to hear. Oncea 
day the meagre measure of water was 
sternly served to each man. Once a 
day Mark Black brought Annie hers 
into the cabin, and went into his state- 
room with his own. Hers was small 
enough: she did not know that his was 
but half of hers. They two did what 
they could to help themselves and one 
another in their dreadful case—he, by 
almost forgetting himself in the cease- 
less, absorbing thought of her; she, by 
letting him stay by her, and showing a 
childlike gratitude for his tireless efforts 
to divert and comfort her. 

Captain Collenden had thorough com- 
mand of the crew, and by his steadfast- 
ness and self-command infused a stoical 
spirit of endurance and subordination. 
Each man took his full share of water 
and of duty, and it was only of the 
latter that the captain took more than 
the rest. As the priceless supply and 
the hope of more grew less and less, he 
sternly cut the allowance down lower 
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and lower, took his own lessened por- 
tion, and went about his duty unmoved, 
so far as any one saw. 

On Sunday afternoon it came up thick 
in the north and promised a change. 
How their eyes and hearts strained to- 
ward that dark bank of cloud, with what 
dumb cries to God, I think no man can 
tell. Nor the horror and sinking and 
black despair that fell on all when the 
sun rose red again out of the glassy sea 
into the shadowless sky. 

That afternoon Mark was sitting alone 
on the quarter, sweeping the unbroken 
expanse with a glass. Hopelessly for 
the hundredth time taking that dismal 
outlook, he was revolving some mis- 


givings he had that all was not right in. 


the forecastle—a suspicion he had be- 
gan to feel that the second mate was 
not to be trusted. He turned and saw 
that officer's head showing just below 
the level of the hatch-combing, and 
looking at him. There was a strange 
expression on the uncomely face, and a 
hand came up into sight, beckoned and 
laid a finger on the lips. The head dis- 
appeared, and Mark went forward and 
down the hatch. Broderick was standing 
at the foot of the hatch, white and trem- 
bling. Thirst had had its natural effect 
on his cruel, brutal nature and made him 
a great coward. He took Mark by the 
arm and pointed forward. ‘“‘ Hear them!” 
he whispered. ‘‘ There they come.” 

“Hear what?’’ demanded Mark. 
“Who come? Where? What do you 
mean?” And he shook him off and 
swore at him. 

“ They’re cutting their way aft through 
the hold,’’ he answered fiercely. “I 
heard them. They said they'd all die 
anyway, and they might as well have 
one good drink. Don't you hear them? 
They'll murder us all.” And the un- 
manned officer ran up on deck. 

Mark did hear something now. He 
felt for his pistol, stood aside and waited. 
A mintte after a man came creeping 
through out of the shadow and stood up 
suddenly face to face with him. It was 


Olivers. He had plainly not expected to 
see Mark there, but his cadaverous, des- 
perate face did not flinch. 
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“What do you want?” demanded 
Mark. 

The sailor answered one hoarse word, 
“Water.” 

Mark did not move his eyes from the 
other’s face nor his hand under his coat 
as he said, ‘You'll get no water here. 
You'd better go back.” 

They were watching each other like 
tigers, as preternaturally calm and as 
dangerous. The sailor’s sheath - knife 
was once more thrust in his shirt. Quick 
as lightning his hand sprang to it and 
the blade flashed out. There was a re- 
port and a flash of smoke, and Olivers 
bent forward and the blade of the knife 
dropped and swung a moment: then the 
hilt slid from his raised fingers and it stood 
quivering on its point in the floor. “Oh 
Christ!’ he slowly said, and fell forward 
and lay on his face. . 

Mark knelt beside him a minute, then 
got up and went upon deck. As he 
stepped over the hatchway he met the 
captain, who demanded what it was. 

“Mutiny!” was the low reply; and 
Mark told him in a sentence. “Don’t 
try to do more,” he added swiftly. 
“They’re desperate, and we’re not strong 
enough to do more.” 

The captain nodded grimly: there 
was an ominous silence and absence of 
interest forward. He stood upon some- 
thing and hailed the nearest men: “Rice, 
Steinholdt, Hollister, Barclay, go down 
here.” 

The men wavered a moment, but 
came and went down. “Hand up that 
man,” said the stern captain. 

They lifted Olivers and handed him 
up. “Take him forward. Mr. Kingham, 
see if anything can be done for him.” 

Mark turned and saw Annie watching 
them from the quarter, and he came 
back to her, suddenly agitated. 

“What is it?’ she asked eagerly, the 
men tramping forward with their load. 

“One of the men has been trying to 
rob us all of our last hope, and—’’ he 
stammered and found it necessary to 
steady himself by leaning on his arm— 
“and he has got hurt.” 

“Who did it?” she asked, looking all 
the while in his face with a steadfast ex- 
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pression in her open eyes that he did 
not like or understand. 

“T did,” he answered. “I warned him 
away. He had a knife, and would have 
killed me.” He had the air of one 
pleading for his life. ; 

She paid no heed, kept her eyes on 
his face and paused: “Is he badly 
hurt ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Will he get well ?” 

“No. He is dead.” 

She shrank from him instinctively 
with a look of horror. He turned away 
his face and crouched down where the 
cabin hid him, and shook with uncon- 
trollable sobbing. ‘“‘She thinks me a 
murderer,” he cried, ‘Oh, that’s too 
bad! Ican’t bear that. It’s toomuch!” 

He got up looking like another man, 
so broken and bent, and went with his 
head on.his breast down the cabin stairs 
and into his state-room, and shut the 
door. 

He did not come out that night, nor 
yetinthe morning. The captain brought 
Annie her ration of water, and asked if 
she had seen Mark. She had not, and 
the captain knocked at his door and 
went in. She heard his grave voice a 
while, and then he came out with a 
dark face. He was plainly shaken, and 
his voice was low when he answered 
Annie's questioning face : Mark’sdown, 
Annie. .If we don’t get help soon, it 
will come too late for him. It’s strange 
he should be the first. I wouldn't have 
believed it; but he has suffered more 
severely than any one else in the ship. 
Haven't you noticed it, Annie ?” 

Mark had taken constant care that 
she should not. She shook her head. 

“We ought all to be sorry, Annie. 
His courage and presence of mind 
saved us only yesterday from a still 
worse state, and some of us from sud- 
den death. Poor Mark! God help us 
all!” 

On Sunday morning the captain 
brought Annie her cup with a few drops 
of water. She looked from the cup to 
his face. 

“It’s the last,” he said: “I have 
none.” 


The day passed and the night. Is it 
not something to thank Heaven for that 
the day and the night will always pass? 
There was no service of water that 
Monday morning. Captain Collenden 
found Annie on deck, searching and 
searching the horrible, bright expanse 
with a hungry air quite dreadful, and 
moving ceaselessly with a fierce unrest, 
like, more than anything else, to the 
fretful wanderings of a caged beast. 
He told her that Mark had asked to see 
her. She went down, opened the state- 
room door and went in. Mark was 
lying in his berth, deathly haggard, but 
calm and clear in his mind. The girl 
stood before him speechless, a wild 
brightness in her eyes, her lips parted 
as if to pant, and one hand convulsively 
clasping the wrist of the other. He vis- 
ibly quivered as he looked at her, and 
instinctively reached out his hand to- 
ward a glass that stood near. It was 
partly full of a milky fluid, and her wild 
eyes followed it hungrily. 

“What is it?’ she said in a strange 
voice. 

“Water.” 

The word shook her like a wind. 
“And you have water and let me die of 
thirst?” came from her dry lips. “My 
tongue and throat are baked. Give it 
to me!’ And she reached out her 
trembling hands. 

He half rose on his arm, holding the 
glass: ‘Come close. Keep back your 
hands. Drink—slow.” 

She fell on her knees by the berth,. 
and he held the glass to her lips and 
made her drink it almost drop by drop. 
He set down the glass and lay looking 
at her quietly. 

Her expression changed, and she cast 
down her eyes. “Have you had any 
to-day ?”’ she asked. 

No.” 

“Did you have any yesterday ?” 

“No.” 

“Have you any more ?” 

“Come in here morning and evening,” 
he answered, “and I will give you half 
as much as now.” 

Then she began to understand. The 
draught, small as it was, had quieted 
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her and made her herself for the time. 
“Don’t you want it?’ she continued, 
looking at him fluttered and questioning, 
and turning her head with a motion of 
pain. 

“No,” he answered. ‘Don’t trouble 
about me, Miss Annie. I don’t suffer 
now: I’ve got byeond all that.” 

She knew the secret of his weakness 
then. From the first he had regularly 
set aside one-half of his pitiful allow- 
ance for the time that he had feared and 
that had come. The knowledge of that 
great devotion quite overcame the girl. 
She hid her face and broke out in pas- 
sionate weeping, calling upon God and 
Mark to forgive her, though it would be 
hard to say for just what. 

One by one the men fell away from 
their posts. Those that remained lost 
note of the hours and days, and walked 
more and more in a nightmare dream. 
Annie spent much of her time sitting 
vacantly by Mark’s berth. They spoke 
scarcely any: there was little to say, 
and no heart or tongue to speak. He 
lay without evident change day after 
day, following her with his eyes, happy 
if she let him hold her hand. Morning 
and evening he mustered his strength, 
and had the precious draught waiting 
for her when she came noiselessly in 
and took it kneeling from his hand. 

A wind came up and filled the wrin- 
kled sails. The few ghostly beings who 
still moved about regarded the change 
with little surprise or concern. Mechan- 

-ically they put the ship’s head to the 
south, and kept her bowling before it 
two days and anight. Then at sunset 
the north wind died away, and up in its 
place sprang presently a sturdy, stead- 
fast blow from the south-east. It was 
the south-east trade wind. A week be- 
fore, that would have meant life and 
hope. Now it meant nothing at all. 

The ship’s head went round into the 
west, and thenceforth sailed a due west 
course, without needing to shift a sheet 
or a sail with the ceaseless blow upon 
the larboard quarter. 

Presently there were only two men on 
their feet, and then Annie walked the 
deck and found but the one at the wheel. 
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And he was her uncle the captain! She 
traversed the deserted ship from stern to 
bow: there were none to molest or be © 
hampered by her. She came back for 
very desolation, and stood by the cap- 
tain’s side, so close that she touched him. 
It was early morning: she left the cap- 
tain and went down to Mark. The pre- 
cious glass was standing there as usual, 
partly full, She looked at it and at 
Mark. His eyes were on her face, but 
he did not move. He said softly, ‘“ Take 
it yourself, Miss Annie: I’m too tired.” 

She looked at him a minute with 
hands crossed and head bent down. 
Then she took up the glass and looked 
into it long till it all swam before her, 
and she saw nothing plainly for the bit- 
ter mist in her eyes. She bent over then 
and put the water to his lips, “ Drink it,” 
she said: “you want it more than me.” 

But he turned aside with a sudden 
look and motion of pain and reproach. 
“So you won't take even this from me?” 
he said. “That's unkind of you, Miss 
Annie.” 

She hesitated a moment, perplexed 
and agitated: then she put up the glass 
and drank it drop by drop. 

A smile played about his mouth then. 
“Thank you, Miss Annie,” he said. 
“You're not unkind. You've been very 
good to me.”’ His voice was faint, and 
he motioned her to come nearer, ‘I 
was dreaming a little while ago,” he 
rambled on. “I thought I went home 
to-day to the old place. Mother was 
there, and Ellen and Jim, and we were 
all very happy. It was just like the old 
times, and I thought I had never seen 
you, Miss Annie. Poor mother! it will 
break her heart if I don’t come home. 
But I can’t help it—it wasn’t my fault. 
And I wouldn’t go back if I could.” 

She told him gently that her uncle 
had bid her come back to him. 

“Stay a little longer,” he pleaded. 
He took her 
hand in his, and held it fondly. ‘God 
bless you, Miss Annie!” he murmured 
dreamily. ‘Good-bye now. Come back 
when you can.” 

She promised, and came out on 
deck. She sat down near the captain, 
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facing forward like him. Her eyes saw 
a dream of limitless, dancing waters, 
and, under a tender sky, the silent ship, 
white-clothed and beaming, bowling 
westward all day long. How long she 
sat she did not know. She saw the 
ship’s head fall away to the north, look- 
ed round and saw the captain lying over 
the wheel and looking at her dumbly. 
She sprang to his side, and he made a 
vague motion toward the wheel, stag- 
gered away blindly, and fell and lay in 
the place she had just quitted. 
Anstinctively she took the spokes in 
her hands, and pressed them round till 
the ship came up once more upon her 
course. There was no one but her now. 


The brig Marblehead, working up to 
the equator, homeward bound, made a 
sail about noon on a Friday in January, 
going free before the south-east trades. 
They presently made her out a steamer 
under sail, flying the British flag, revers- 
ed in sign of distress, Except that she 
used no steam, there was nothing about 
her out of the way. The wind was fair, 
the sky bright and the seasmooth. She 
kept her course and did not appear to 
see the brig. She was in full rig, and 
sailed uncommonly well for a steamer. 
Captain Griffiths put the brig away, and 
ran down across the stranger’s bows. 
The nearer he came the more he was 
surprised. There was not a man to be 
seen on her deck or in her rigging. 
The only living creature was a slight, 
young-looking woman at the wheel, and 
the ship never altered her course, but 
bowed and bowed due west. Captain 
Griffiths called for his trumpet, and when 
within hailing-distance he put it to his 
mouth and bellowed, “Ship ahoy! Who 
are you, and what do you want?” 

They saw the girl’s face raised and 
the white lips parted, but no sound came 
tothem. They saw her tear the sleeve 


from her arm, and she bowed over it 


and seemed to cut it with her teeth. 
And, whether from that or whatever rea- 
son, she raised her face again and a cry, 
thrice repeated, wild, high and terrible, 
rang over the waves and froze every 
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heart of them with fear: “Water! wa- 
ter! water!’ 

A hoarse answer came back to her: 
“Put out your buckets and draw.” 

She stared back vacantly, and did not 
move. Doubtless it was a phantom rais- 
ed by some demon to torment her, and 
she looked to see the crew and vessel 
vanish out of her sight. But instead 
she saw the trumpet raised again to the 
mocking demon’s lips, and again came 
the hoarse hail, “You're in the mouth 
of the Amazon River. There’s miles of 
fresh water all round you. Put out your 
buckets and draw.” 

She let the wheel go where it would. 
She walked to the waist of the ship. 
A bucket stood there, gaping and ready 
to fall together. She doubled a line 
through the bail and dropped it over the 
side. She drew it out streaming, bent 
down and tasted it. It was sweet. 

She ran to the captain where he lay, 
and emptied half of it into his face and 
mouth. She did not stay. She ran on 
down to the cabin and dashed back 
Mark’s state-room door. His eyes were 
open and a smile was on his face. Sure- 
ly he must have heard the joyful news. 
She cried to him that they were saved, 
laughed wildly, and bade him rise up 
and drink. 

The friendly strangers came presently 
and boarded the drifting ship, and did 
what they could to succor the few men 
still alive. When they came to the cab- 
in they found Mark. in his berth, dead, 
and the girl lying on the floor beside the 
bucket of water from which she had not 
drunk. 


Some weeks later the Scotland was 
captured while running the blockade 
of an insurrectionary United States port. 
A flag-of-truce-boat went from the block- 
ading fleet into the hostile harbor one 
rainy morning, having a lady on board. 
Mr. Francis Woodward, engraver, hav- 
ing been previously warned, was waiting 
on the pier in impatience and trepida- 
tion, and received her, as well he might, 
like one raised from the dead. 

J. T. McKay. 
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BY AN OLD ETONIAN. 


7 OU must leave London to-mor- 

row?” 

“Positively. The ladies of my party 
are dying to get on to Paris and Switzer- 
land; and, after all, we’ve given your 
little island ten clear days of our time, 
you know.” 

“I hope the little island is duly grate- 
ful. But you want to know what to do 
with your last day? Give me some idea 
of what you've done already.” 

“Well, let me see. There’s Westmin- 
ster Abbey; and the Tower, and the Na- 
tional Gallery, and the Albert Hall, and 
the Crystal Palace; and I’ve been days 
at the Prison Congress, and heard a de- 
bate in the Lords, and another in the 
Commons, and—” 

“Of course, of course !—a nineteenth- 
century Ulysses in your experience of 
men and things. But how about the 
boys?” 

“What boys ?” 

“Why, the boys whose business it will 
be to be making their mark upon this 
country, one way and another, ten or 
twenty years hence. You've not visited 
an English public school ?” 

“No.” 

“Then we spend your last day together 
at and about the most famous specimen 
of the article we’ve got.” 

“Not time, surely. We should be all 
day in the train there and back, for by the 
Railway Guide it’s a good eighty miles 
to Rugby.” 

“Rugby? Who talked of Rugby, 
pray? Ah, I see how it is. It’s all 
along of that provokingly fascinating 
‘old boy’s’ book, which I do believe 
has blinded every reader of English 
outside of the British isles to the fact 
of there being public schools in England 
that claim tostand above Rugby. There 
never was, and never will be, but one 
‘Tom Brown,’ that’s very certain; but I 
own to feeling a sort of jealousy at times, 
being myself an old Etonian, that Tom's 


school-days were not passed at dear old 
Eton. So, come. As there’s no book 
about it worth your reading, you shall 
see with your own eyes what kind of a 
place Eton is. We can catch the next 
train from Paddington, and be there in 
less than an hour.” 

My friend assented readily enough to 
the proposal, as indeed I had expected ; 
for a couple of summers ago he had 
spared time from law-work in his own 
Philadelphia to take me through suth a 


course of primary, secondary, grammar 


and normal schools as showed him an 
enthusiast, and a most intelligent one, 
in matters of education. Smoothly and 
rapidly our express passed out of the 
almost interminable suburbs of London, 
and into a country of sweet-smelling 
hay-fields and waving wheat, till sud- 
denly the noble outlines 6f Windsor 
Castle rose, as it seemed, directly in our 
way, and, crossing the sparkling Thames, 
we brought up within fifty yards of the 
castle walls. 

“Half a mile down to the school, is 
it?” began Jonathan as we descended 
the short steep pitch of Windsor Hill. 
“It has edged up pretty close under the 
wing of royalty, anyhow.” 

“A royal foundation, you remember I 
told you in the train. Our Sixth Henry 
naturally chose to locate his pet educa- 
tional institution where he could see it, 
and either tradition or local position has 
always kept up a sort of connection be- 
tween the castle and the school. I my- 
self remember how, when the princess 
royal came down to Windsor on her 
marriage-day, the boys took the horses 
out of her carriage at the station there 
and enthusiastically dragged it up to the 
castle quadrangle; and how a few years 
later the prince of Wales brought his 
bride the day after the wedding to pay a 
special visit to the school. And on all 
such occasions we knew well enough that 
there would be a letter from the queen 
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to follow, asking the authorities to add 


an extra week to the next holidays. No 
wonder we were allexuberantly loyal, you 
say. Allthe betterif we were. That sort 
of thing rubs off so easily in these days 
of irreverence that one needn’t be sorry 
to see a bit of itin schoolboys. But here 
come some of them, hurrying up town 
to their boat-houses. Let us halt a min- 
ute or two here on the bridge and take 
a look up and down stream. Good 
store of boats, eh, in and about the float- 
ing rafts in front of those odd-shaped 
buildings labeled with the names of 
Searle, Goodman and Tollady? And 
need be, too, for about every other boy 
of the nine hundred and odd in the 
school-list is a wet-bob.”’ 

“A what?” 

“A wet-bob’s a—what shall I call it? 
—water-boy, devotee of the river, you 
know, in contrast to a ‘dry-bob,’ or 
cricketer. Every boy is bound to range 
himself under one or other name, on 
pain of being set down as a pusillani- 
mous ‘no-bob.’ But, as I was saying, 
Eton stands without dispute at the head 
of English public schools in rowing, and 
her eight not unfrequently beat full- 
grown competitors at Henley Regatta. 
No less than four of that crew of five 
who rowed the race with Harvard on 
the Thames in ’69'were old Etonians, 
and had all in their time swept round 
that little island, or eyot as we call it, 
on the Eton féte-day, Fourth of June, 
standing up in their crank boats and 
tossing oars in a blaze of colored lights 
and fireworks. It’s a pretty sight. But 
I mustn’t stop to talk about Fourth of 
June, or we sha’n’t get to the school to- 
day. Just remark the Cobbler, though, 
before we go on, that you mayn’t some 
day be proved an ignoramus in Eton ge- 
ography, like the impostor in the school 
story.” 

“I’m all eyes, but I no more see the 
Cobbler than I know the story.” 

“Well, that narrow spit of grass-grown 
stones that divides the stream just below 
the bridge there has for some reason or 
other got the name of the Cobbler; and 
the story goes that some vulgar fellow, 
professing in company to have passed 
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his school-days at Eton, was asked as a 
test question by an old Etonian present 
whether he remembered the Cobbler, 
and answering confidently that ‘Oh yes, 
he’d had many a talk with 47,’ was as 
ignominiously detected as a social im- 
postor need be.” 

Five minutes’ walk down the narrow 
High street of Eton-town, and crossing 
a narrow stream, you see the venerable 
gray buttresses and pinnacles of the 
school chapel right in front, and an old 
block of stone, carved with the Eton 
arms, embedded in the wall on your 
left, denoting the ancient “bounds.” At 
the bend of the road there, a hundred 
yards ahead, stands the bright red mass 
of the New Schools, their highest point 
crowned by the cupola of the observa- 
tory lately set up to serve as a practical 
supplement to the astronomy teaching ; 
and that soberer-colored building behind 
the lime avenue to the right is old Up- 
per School, where the Sixth Form, got 
up in the knee-breeches, black silk stock- 
ings and pumps of bygone days, recite 
in Greek, Latin, German, French, Italian 
and English on the annual Fourth-of- 
June speech-day. But with these excep- 
tions, and leaving out of the count the 
unpretending shop of the school book- 
seller, and a tiny slip of a place beside 
it where small boys congregate to con- 
sume coffee and hot buttered buns after 
early school, every house in sight, yes 
and every house on both sides of that 
narrow street (Keate’s lane) to our left, 
and many another round the corner in 
front, is a boarding-house. Quite a little 
town it is, this precinct fondly known as 
“College.” More than nine hundred 
boys, remember, are housed within its 
limits, and every unit of them claims his 
separate room. 

Jonathan was contemplating one of 
the biggest boarding-houses with evident 
curiosity. 

“Take me in, and let us see how the 
boys live.” 

“Of course. And that big barrack 
you're staring at shall be our specimen. 
This way in, by the boys’ entrance, and 
then we shall be able to wander all over 
the house without let or hindrance. One 
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of the largest houses, this holds five and 
thirty boys; and having the reputation 
of being well managed, it is so sought 
after by parents that a boy must be en- 
tered here at least three years before he 
is meant to come to the school. Ah, 
Barton is a prosperous fellow, I promise 
you!” 

“Who's Barton ?” 

“The assistant master who has the 
honor and profit of keeping this house. 
A man of two or three and thirty, still a 
bachelor; but his sister, a capital man- 
ager, lives with him, and attends to all 
the butcher and baker and suchlike 
domestic business of the house, leaving 
his hands free for his two sets of duties, 
as teacher of one of the school divisions, 

- and at the same time tutor, guardian, 
moral and intellectual trainer apd gen- 
eral adviser of the five and thirty boys 
of all ages between twelve and nineteen 
more immediately under his care in his 
own house. It works wonderfully well, 
this tutorial system.”’ - 

“T know you want me to say, ‘ Ex- 
plain it.’” 

“What! overladen with useful infor- 
mation already? Don’t you know the 
intelligent foreigner, when undergoing 
the process of being lionized, is always 
expected to put in short stimulating ques- 
tions at the proper points, and listen pa- 
tiently to the lengthiest answers? But 
you really wouldn’t carry off anything 
worth calling an idea of Eton without 
taking some sort of count of what we 
call her tutorial system.” 

“Out with it, then.” 

“Well, to put it as short as possible, 
every parent or guardian, on sending a 
boy to the school, must arrange with one 
of the assistant masters to take the new- 
comer as his pupil and be his tutor. 
From that time till the boy leaves the 
school his tutor practically has the entire 
moral and intellectual shaping of him. 
He works gradually up through the ‘ di- 
visions’ or classes, there rubbing his 
wits against those of a lot of boys of 
about his own age and calibre from per- 
haps twenty other boarding-houses, and 
every half year passing on with them to 
a new teacher; but all the time his tutor 
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is the same. With his tutor he prepares 
all his lessons and exercises for school ; 
to his tutor he goes with a small class 
of fellow-pupils for that individual teach- 
ing which is impracticable in the school 
‘divisions ;’ his tutor he consults natu- 
rally for advice, not only in his work 
and as to what and how to read, but, if 
the tutor is worth his salt, about all his 
difficulties, wants, hopes and interests. 
His tutor is alone responsible for his re- 
ligious training, and in due time prepares 
him for confirmation. Besides all which, 
if, as is usually the case, the boy boards 
in his tutor’s house, the two meet many 
times a day—at prayers, dinner, supper, 
and in all parts of the house as well as 
in the pupil-room; so that the tutor’s 
opportunities of influence are ifnumer- 
able, and he may fairly say of boys who 
have been under his charge for half a 
dozen years that-he knows them better 
than do their own parents.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder. But, look there! 
Where’s that smart-looking little fellow 
at the far end of the corridor carrying 
that loaf and butter and milk-jug to?” 

“It’s Smith minimus. I know his 
people in town. Hallo, Minimus, where 
are you off to?” 

“ Poets’ Walk. Awful hard lines—my 
turn again.” 

“Why how many fags are there in 
your mess ?” 

“Only three, for old Jones has taken 
to messing by himself this half, and 
we've three pieces of toast every blessed 
morning, and Poets’ Walk over three 
times a week. Awful hard lines, I call 
it—summer half too.” 

Jonathan watched the Minimus.down 
the boys’ staircase with an amusingly 
mystified face. When the trim, black- 
jacketed figure had vanished, “Of course 
I don’t know what he meant by ‘ Poets’ 
Walk,’”’ he began. “But what’s the 
truth about fagging now-a-days? Isn’t 
it a kind of barbarous relic of the Dark 
Ages 

“T won’t answer for the history of the 
institution, but I honestly think in its 
present state it’s a very good one for our 
Eton boys.” 

“Isn't the fag pretty much in the 
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position of a slave in respect to his boy- 
master ?”” 

“ Theoretically, perhaps, yes; practi- 
cally, no. It’s true, the big upper boys 
of a house, from the house - captain 
downward, apportion among themselves 
as fags, according to their own sovereign 
wills and pleasures, such boys, boarding 
in the same house, as are within the 
recognized limits of fagdom; and every 
fag must, except in school and pupil- 
room hours, obey his master's behests. 
But what does it really amount to? Usu- 
ally two or three fag-masters mess—that 
is to say, breakfast and tea—together, 
and probably have half a dozen fags 
between them. The boys’-maid lays the 
cloth and puts the rations of bread, but- 
ter and*milk upon the table, and the 
sum-total of the labors to be shared be- 
tween the fags will, as a rule, be the 
making a piece of toast apiece and the 
tea. Now and then one will be sent off 
to the sock-shop for a pork pie, slices of 
ham, hot buns, jam, cake or marmalade ; 
and maybe, if there’s an available stove 
_ down stairs, the fag will have to try his 
*prentice hand at poaching an egg or 
frizzling a panful of sausages—accom- 
plishments that he’s not sorry either at 
the time or afterward to have learnt; 
but beyond this, and the liability to an 
occasional errand to the post-office for 
- stamps, or to some other house with a 
‘note in the course of the day, the fag’s 
yoke doesn’t gall him much. And he 
gets a certain guid pro quo for his pains, 
too. He has the run of his lord and 
master’s room and fire in the winter 
evenings, borrows his books, gets his 
help in answering crabbed Sunday ques- 
tions, and generally some championship 
and kindly overlooking in his daily 
school-life. My master, I remember, 
used one summer to take me out on the 
river morning after morning till he had 
brought me fairly through the rudiments 
of rowing; and when the years brought 
me to the top of the school our mess- 
fags spent most of the minutes they were 
at fagging in marching about the room 
—it was in the earliest days of the Vol- 
unteer movement—with mock-solemn 
faces and shouldered toasting - forks. 
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Full of impudence they are, too. It’s a 
fact that a fellow-fag of mine, the very 
first day of his service as a new boy, 
ventured: to fill up his master’s teapot 
deliberately with stone-cold water and 
lump-sugar.” 

“Audacity indeed! But what and‘ 
where is that Poets’ Walk which our 
young friend seemed to think so 
‘awful?’ 

“You shall see for yourself directly ; 
and remember, by the way, that ‘ awful’ 
in the mouth of an Eton boy means no 
more than a superlative. The Minimus 
would have told you, if you’d asked him, 
that Poets’ Walk was an ‘awfully jolly’ 
institution for old Jones. Just look into 
two or three of these boys’ rooms before 
we leave the house. Any will serve to . 
show you the style of things—bed-room 
by night, study and sitting-room by day. 
Turn-up bedstead, you see—that stumpy 
wardrobe-looking piece of furniture, with 
the sponge-bath half concealed beside 
it—washing apparatus decorously under 
cover in the corner—cupboard above for 
cups and plates and teapot—flap-table, 
and a couple of plain wooden chairs, to 
which the occupant has added a folding 
arm-chair—pictures, horns and suchlike 
wall-ornaments to. fancy—and last, not 
least, the invariable bureau, of which the 
top part makes a lock-up bookcase, the 
middle a writing-desk, while the drawers 
below hold all the owner's clothing.” 

“ Are there no dormitories, then ?”’ 

“No. Sometimes two brothers share 
a larger room than usual between them, 
but the rule is for every individual boy, 
no matter how diminutive, to have his 
own little castle to himself. The whole 
genius of the place runs in the line of 
doing everything to foster independence 
and develop individuality. Few surer 
signs of a boy’s character and tastes than 
the look of his room. A goodly show 
of books and engravings in one; in an- 
other a pianette; here sporting prints 
and a medley of prize pewters, boating 
ribbons and other aquatic trophies ; 
there a rack of bats, a cricket-ball on 
the table, and two rackets in a press 
atop of the bedstead. But come, it’s 
close upon the stroke of six, and we 
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may as well take a look at ‘ Absence’ 
on our way to the Playing Fields.” 

“Absence? School-slang again, I 
suppose ?”” 

“Say rather a local quasi-technical 
use of the word. Absence is what at 
other schools goes by the name of call- 
ing over or roll-call.” 

“Ah, on the /ucus-a-non-lucendo prin- 
ciple 

“Never mind about the principle. 
Come and see the reality.” 

We were soon out in the main college 
street again, which was now full of boys 
of all ages and sizes, streaming up, some 
hurriedly, others at a leisurely saunter- 
ing pace, from all quarters toward the 
old square gateway leading under Upper 
School into the school-yard. The last 
stroke of six was still vibrating in the 
clock-tower when the head master, in 
cap and gown and long silk cassock, 
emerging from a low archway to our 
left, crossed the quadrangle under the 
eye of Henricus VI. Fundator, who 
stands in all weathers in the centre there, 
seeming to watch over his pet founda- 
tion, and took up position on the chapel 
steps. Immediately a tall Sixth-Form, 
the praposter of the week, ranged up 
alongside, hat in hand, and began Ab- 
sence by calling over the names of the 
seventy collegers, or King’s scholars, 
who, as the actual representatives and 
present recipients of the educational 
benefits of King Henry’s foundation, 
enjoy this privilege of precedence, but 
have, as a drawback, the burdensome 
distinction of wearing black cloth gowns 
at Absence and in school. As soon as 
the collegers have answered to their 
names, the head master opens his school 
list, and rapidly calls over the four or 
five hundred oppidans (every boy who 
is not a colleger is an oppidan) of the 
two highest forms. In an irregular half- 
circle about twenty yards from the head 
master the boys stand ¢hatting, uncon- 
cernedly as it seems, but with ears all 
the while on the alert; for each, as his 


name is called, is ready with his “ Here, ' 


sir,” and the accompanying lift of his 
hat which serves to point him out to the 
head master’s eye. 
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“What a wonderful consensus of de- 
corous uncomfortableness in these boys’ 
head-coverings!”” my friend remarked. 
“So far as I can see, every boy of 
them, big and little alike, wears the tall 
shiny black hat of society and church- 
going.” 

“T’ve been expecting you to notice 
that. It’s quite true that the tall black 
hat is de rigueur for every boy in the 
school, game-times of course excepted. 
And more, every boy who is tall enough 
for a tail-coat must wear a little white 
linen tie, and the smaller fry black jack- 
ets and black sailors’ knots. Not that 
any slavish identicality of cut is enforced, 
you know, but—” 

“Uniformity without uniform, eh ?” 

“That’s about the measure of it; and 
these regulations have their practical 
advantages. Confined to sober colors 
and white linen, the boys always look 
neat and tidy, and wherever they may 
be, in the town, up Windsor or miles 
away on country rambles, they are 
readily recognizable by the authorities.” 

“ How far is rambling allowed ?” 

“Practically anywhere now-a-days. 
Till about ten years ago’all places out- 
side the narrowish limits of the school 
precincts were ‘out of bounds,’ and to 
be caught out of bounds was, in theory, 
a punishable misdemeanor. But as no 
boy could get to the boat-houses without 
traversing the theoretically forbidden 
town, a most absurd practice of ‘ shirk- 
ing’ grew up and flourished. Every 
time a master hove in sight the boys 
passing up or down the street dodged 
each into the nearest shop, like rabbits 
into their holes, and, not attempting 
concealment further fhan by perhaps 
pushing-to the shop doors, just waited 
till the master (who took good care to 
keep eyes front, and not look into the 
shops) had passed, and then went on 
their several ways again. At last the 
thing became such a farce, besides being 
diametrically opposed to the individual- 
freedom-and-responsibility ideas of the 
place, that bounds and shirking were 
abolished, and now,.so long as a boy 
keeps out of drinking-shops, billiard- 
rooms and disreputable side-streets, he 
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may go pretty much where he likes in 
play-hours.” 

Passing out of the bustling school-yard 
into the old-world quiet of the Fellows’ 
Cloisters—till this present year of grace 
the Elysium of ex-assistant masters, who, 
co-opted into the sextett of Eton fellows, 
rejoiced for the rest of their days in rent- 
free houses in these cloisters, with each a 
comfortable money stipend, a ditto ben- 
efice in some other part of the country, 
and by no means a little finger in the 
manipulation of the school pie; but roy- 
al commissioners and a reforming Par- 
liament have changed all that — in little 
more than the time you have taken, 
gentle reader, to read this long paren- 
- thesis, we emerged into the sunlight of 
the Playing Fields. The Playing Fields 
—has there ever been an Etonian, I 
wonder, in whom familiarity with them 
has begotten its proverbial progeny? 
I for one protest that every fresh visit 
only intensifies my first loving admira- 
tion. Picture a gem-specimen of English 
park-land divided into three principal 
lawns by avenues and clumps of ven- 


erable elm and shady horse - chestnut ;’ 


people these lawns with a full comple- 
ment of light-limbed, light - hearted 
cricketers; bound one side with that 
scarred red-brick wall, famous for hav- 
ing originated a species of football—the 
“wall ’’-game—which never was and is 
never likely to be played elsewhere on 
this planet; and down the other see the 
silver Thames sweeping majestically, 
backed by the imposing mass of Wind- 
sor Castle; and—well, if the spectacle 
does not impress and please you, more’s 
the pity. 


Halfway through the Fields we were | 


just crossing Sheep’s Bridge when Jon- 
athan, whose sharp eyes miss nothing, 
once more pulled the string of the con- 
versational shower-bath: “ What a per- 
fect spot for an a/-fresco tea that table- 
ful of strapping young fellows have got 
on the river-bank there! What chance 
wind has blown them together ?” 

“You wanted to know what Poets’ 
Walk was. Well, there you are. That's 
it.” 
“The tea-party 
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“Yes. This grassy ridge under the 
elms, at the river-end of which they're 
sitting, got its name, I suppose, from be- 
ing the favorite exercising - ground of | 
Gray, Shelley or some other of our Eton — 
poets. Now-a-days, a corner of it is 
occupied, as you see, on summer half- 
holiday evenings by the boys who have 
been playing in the afternoon's cricket- 
match or game in Upper Club yonder. 
They are excused from attendance at 
six o'clock Absence, that play may go 
on till twilight with the less interruption, 
and they enjoy the attendant privilege 
of having their ‘orders,’ or rations of 
bread, butter and milk, brought down 
here by their fags from the boarding- 
houses, and so tea-ing close to their 
cricket on Poets’ Walk.” 

“No wonder Jones major is an Olym- 
pian god to Smith minimus. But, tell 
me—I saw the match at Lord’s cricket- 
ground in London between the Eton 
and Harrow Elevens the other day—is 
there much of that kind of intercommu- 
nication between your public schools ?” 

“On the whole, no. Boys are apt to 
be intensely conservative in such mat- 
ters. It’s only a myth, doubtless, that 
one of our big local proprietary schools 
once sent a cricket-challenge to Eton, 
and received for reply, ‘Harrow we 
know, and Rugby we've heard of; but 
who are ye?’ But the mythical answer 
expresses a real feeling, shared by au- 
thorities and boys alike, against any 
alteration in the traditional list of athlet- 
ically-antagonistic schools. Eton meets 
only Winchester and Harrow in the 
cricket-field ; Rugby plays against Marl- 
borough, and so on; while intellectual 
competitions are, I needn’t tell you, re- 
served for the common ground of the 
universities.” 

_ “Brains left 
years, eh?” 

“Take care, or I shall punish you with 
a detailed account of the hours, subjects 
and methods of study. But seriously, 
there’s usually some very tidy scholar- 
ship shown in the examination for the 
Newcastle.”’ 

“The what?” 

“The one exhibition open to the whole 


fallow during school- 
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school, called after its founder of course. 
A story goes that one year there appear- 
ed among the examination questions, 
‘Give the names of the Three Graces,’ 
and that one of the cleverest boys, wish- 
ing to express his indignation at being 
asked such a shoppy Lempriére question, 
wrote down, ‘Grace before meat, Grace 
after meat, and His Grace the duke of 
Newcastle.’ 

“Neat, if true. But I really should 
like you to give me some idea of the 
average boy’s daily time-table here. 
When does he work and when does he 
play ?” 

“Cela dépend. In the lower forms a 
boy does pretty nearly all his work under 
either his division master’s or his tutor’s 
eye, and as he rises in the school gets 
gradually more and more freedom, till 
in Sixth Form he has practically the en- 
tire disposal of his own time out of actual 
school-hours. Still, I can give you a 
sort of skeleton outline of a working- 
day. Take Monday, a ‘whole school- 
day,’ as we call it. First school for 
everybody is at half-past seven (in 
summer-time half an hour earlier), and 
lasts, on the’ average, three-quarters of 
an hour. Then follow fagging and 
breakfast for the fags, breakfast and the 
morning paper for their masters, till the 
chapel-bell makes itself heard, and all 
assemble for a short twenty-minutes’ 
service. Chapel over, ‘ after ten’ is spent 
by the small boys in small classes in the 
pupil-rooms construing over the day’s 
lessons in preparation for school, and 
by the bigger either in preparing their 
school-work or—not. The old clock in 
the school-yard strikes eleven, and soon 
one will see the assistant masters, in 
academic cap and gown, converging 
from their houses to ‘chambers,’ the 
head master’s room, where they hold a 
daily cabinet council, whereat it is set- 
tled that this boy must be flogged and 
that let off, where school regulations and 
a host of miscellaneous business are dis- 
cussed, and where the bachelor assist- 
ants make up little dining-parties for 
the evening. Meanwhile the boys have 
been gathering in the neighborhood of 


their various school-rooms, and are busy 
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with plans for cricket or boating till the 
black-gowned swarm of teachers emerges 
from ‘chambers,’ and thirty or more 
divisions are set a-working at classics, 
mathematics, modern languages, phys- 
ical sciences, history and political econ- 
omy, until stroke of twelve. At once 
the college street is alive again. ‘ After 
twelve,’ a good two-hours’ space, the 
best of times for exertise is come, and 
all but the luckless wights who are 
behindhand with their Latin verses, or 
burdened with a Jena, have their own 
pet ways of using it. Cricket, boating, 
bathing, football, rackets, fives, running 


‘ with the beagles or practicing for the 


athletic sports,—every season has its va- 
riety of rival attractions. Punctually at 
two comes dinner, good solid joints and 
beer and puddings—for the collegers in 
the fine old hall, for oppidans in the 
large dining-rooms of their boarding- 
houses; and then, after half an hour's 
interval —these in pupil-room again, 
those eating ices in the sock-shops, and 
others lounging in their rooms or on 
the wall—school-time number three de- 
mands three-quarters of an hour's at- 
tendance. Then another break: from 
4 to 5.15 P.M. pupil-rooms are in full 
vigor, and any one who was kept in- 
doors after twelve snatches some sort of 
‘constitutional.’ General muster, for the 
fourth and last time, at the quarter after 
five, and division-work, till, on the sound 
of welcome six, wearied teachers dis- 
perse to dine, and the boys, singly or 
in messes of two, three or four, as at 
breakfast, gather in their rooms for tea. 
By this time, if it is the winter half of 
the year, the house doors are locked, 
and work of one kind or another, either 
in pupil-room or in private, goes on 
pretty generally and steadily until nine 
o'clock. In summer tea is neglected or 
cut very short, and river and Playing 
Fields are thronged all evening till dusk 
sets five-and-twenty house-bells ringing 
‘lock-up.’ Supper all together in the 
dining-rooms, limitless beef and beer 
and tarts and cheese again, and hearty 
appetites to tackle them. The tables 
cleared, the house-master reads evening 


‘prayers, and then back to his study to 
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correct a pile of exercises, while his old- 
er boys up stairs may get a quiet hour's 
reading before the prescribed time for 
putting out all lights arrives. There! 
that’s about the mark of a whole school- 
day.” 

“Less than four hours’ school, by my 

-reckoning.” 

“True, but then the function of school 
is just to be a peg on which to hang 
the substantial work of the tutor’s pupil- 
room, and an exercising-ground where 
the pupils may more publicly jostle wits 
and have their paces tested. Take all 
together, there are fully enough work- 
hours in the week, although every other 
day those two afternoon schools I told 
you of are left out of the programme.” 

“T see you hold with the proverb as 
to the effect of ‘all work and no play’ 
upon Jack ?” 

' “Yes; and while protesting against 
the modern bias at our universities and 
public schools to the apotheosis of ath- 
leticism, I heartily believe that. our pub- 
lic-school boys, in their freedom from 
surveillance and liberty of self-rule, may, 
and often do, learn as valuable lessons 
out of school as in.” 

“Didn’t Wellington say that the battle 
of Waterloo was won in the Playing 
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Fields? I believe I see now what he 
meant.” 

“Then we'll the authenticity of 
the saying alone. And what’s more, if 
we are to get back to London to-night, 
we must, I fear, leave the Playing Fields 
alone till next time; for while we've 
been talking here on Sheep’s Bridge the 
evening has crept on apace; and look! 
as I speak the royal standard on the 
Round Tower up at Windsor yonder is 
being lowered, a signal that the sun has 
just dipped out of sight.” 

As we passed through college on our 
way back to the train not a boy was to 
be seen, the school-yard gates were 
closed, and our footsteps made the only 
sound in the deserted street; but a mul- 
titude of lights flickered in the tall board- 
ing-houses, and through open windows 
the hum of voices evidenced life in full 
swing within. All the way to London 
my Jonathan was silent enough for a 
Suddenly, just as he was 
getting into his cab at Paddington, 
“What,” he said, “did you say the Eton 
motto was ?” 

“Floreat Etona.” 

“Well, then, ‘Floreat Etona’ say I, 
with all my heart. Good-night.” 

W. D. R. 
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VIII.—MR. HENRY C. CAREY’S GALLERY. 


HIS series has hitherto led me 
through companies of artists who 
were apt to be much in the same order 
wherever assembled—a Willems, a Vi- 
bert, a Rosa Bonheur; a Rosa Bonheur, 


a Vibert, a Willems. It was like a round 
of parties in a successful season, where, 
if the people of the house. were any- 
bodies, you were sure to meet just the 
same eligible guests; so that I may have 
seemed a trifle monotonous with my Wil- 
lems always in alight satin, and Vibert 
eternally cracking jokes, and Rosa Bon- 


heur for ever in cashmere goats and 
white kids. One gets tired of hearing 
even Meissonier called the Just, and I 
am content to find myself on this occa- 
sion in a totally changed atmosphere. 
The painters that Charles Lamb knew, 
and Hazlitt criticised, and Rogers be- 
friended are around us in these large, 
darkish and lofty rooms. Besides the 
great assemblage of Leslies, for which 
the collection keeps its celebrity, there 
are the whole congeries of the English 
school—Eastlake and Stanfield, Pyne, 
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Maclise, and so on back to Morland and 
Richard Wilson. I know not where else 
on this continent could be found rooms 
that would be so grateful to a homesick 
Briton. They respire London fog, they 
are dimmed with London curtains, the 
enormous piles of books in them are in 
English bindings, and the whole air of 
them is completely, comfortably and hos- 
pitably British. An hour among these 
most characteristic and clannish pictures 
and among these crowding books gives 
one a strange sense. The.air is that of 
English literary breakfasts, so to speak— 
of symposiums guardedly Bohemian, like 
those of Charles and Mary Lamb. One 
fancies the volumes dogseared by Cole- 
ridge or sketchily illustrated by D’Orsay 
and Wainwright. One knows that high 


intellectual revel has ere now been. 


watched by these pictures. Through 
the slanting lanes of motes one catches 
the flash of eyes brightening with rep- 
artees and Jons-mots — real professional 
mods, that have very likely been printed: 
the touching of friendly glasses, attenu- 
ated by the remoteness of time and his- 
tory, rings in the ear with the fineness 
of faery. One figure, distinct above all, 
and out-glittering the flash of crowded 
tables with its prodigious toilet, is dis- 
tinctly in the eye of these paintings, and 
sends up to their varnish sleek reflections 
of its splendor. It is Dickens, in crim- 
son waistcoat, pins festooned with bul- 
lion chains, rings, buttons, and long 
decorative hair. He bandies the crowd, 
passes on the toast and supplies his 
autographs right and left to the ladies, 
keeping all the while a sharp lookout 
for the eccentricities he means so bril- 
liantly to satirize. Dickens has not seen 
such familiar-looking rooms. Overhead, 
painted by himself, is Leslie, who has 
written the letter of introduction that 
opens these hospitable doors: so lifelike 
is the portrait that to Dickens it seems 
that his friend is of the company. All 
around is other work of Leslie, and that 
of his own bosom crony, Maclise, and 
the copies made by Leslie’s sister, which 
strike Dickens as so curious that on re- 
turning to his hotel he writes of them 
to his admirer and henchman, Forster. 
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But Boz is only one of the literary nota- 
bles that one dimly sees, as across the 
snapping bead of champagne, illumi- 
nated by the tasteful hospitality of the 
man who owns these pictures. An 
American littérateur, familiar with book- 
ish society in this country, might see 
every canvas through the soft outlines 
of a ghost. 

The Leslie pictures are, undoubtedly, 
the chief relics and jewels of the col- 
lection. The portrait just mentioned in- 
troduces the beholder in a truly pleasant 
way to the bright young Philadelphia 
prodigy. It was self-painted soon after 
his arrival in London, and represents 
the face of the exile turned to one side, 
so that we catch to the full that frank, 
upward truss of a short, school-boy nose 
which gives sometimes such pleasant- 
ness to a good-natured visage. The 
profile, though it indicates comradeship 
rather than intellect, is redeemed from 
commonplace by the eye, full and liquid, 
and overshadowed by a thickly-penciled 
eyebrow. The chin and forehead re- 
treat, the former into a vast, ambitious 
cravat of the period, and a surtout of 


‘opulent collar is wrapped around the 


figure. It is one of those portraits that 
make you intimate friends with the orig- 
inals from the first glance. 

The best painting by Leslie is a small 
and sketchy group, racy in character 
and pellucid in coloring, taken from As 
You Like It. This is perhaps as live a 
work as can be found in the whole Les- 
lie theatre. The professional folly of the 
Clown, the gentlemanly and courtierlike 
insolence of Touchstone, and poor Au- 
drey’s broad-faced pastoral are glanced 
upon with a pencil of light. Leslie was 
one of those artists who live in a happy 
illusion: the drama was real to him, 
reality was a drama. When he paints 
from the stage or from romance nothing 
can be more natural than his conception : 


. when he paints real life—that is, history 


—he is stagey and stilted. 

Of his later period the collection shows 
a small head of “Olivia,” unveiling, 
from Twelfth Night—“ We will draw 
the curtain and look at the picture.” 
The flesh, as in most of his more recent 
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work, is chalky ; and in character there 
is nothing of the Renaissance, nothing 
Shakespearian, about it. It is a sweet- 
eyed, decorous young widow from one 
of Miss Edgeworth’s novels, revealing 
her face through a frame of circular 
folds in order to read somebody a ten- 
derly-prudish lesson. The mantling sap 
of the great Elizabethan revival had so 
completely died away in this age of 
Keepsakes, Lady Blessingtons and Mrs. 
Barbaulds that not one conception of 
Shakespeare’s higher humanities adorns 
the art of the period. Siddons might have 
revealed some of them from the boards, 
but even Siddons was now aged or dead. 

The copies, of which some rumors 
have spread abroad, are certainly among 
the curiosities of art-history. Except in 
the case of William Blake’s wife, who is 
said to have learned to design and color 
in her husband's style, we can recall no- 
thing that we have heard of in the way 
of female adjutancy so sustained and 
disciplined. Here are a dozen pictures, 
several of them crowded with figures, 
all indicating talent that would have 
shone brilliantly in original work, yet 
nearly all subdued, in persevering fidel- 
ity, to the imitation of a single beloved 
exemplar. So much humility is almost 
as rare as so much genius. The copyist 
is Miss Ann Leslie, sister of Eliza Leslie 
the novelist, and of the Royal Academi- 
cian Charles Robert, whose works have 
been the models. Among the subjects 
are ‘Sancho Panza and the Duchess,” 
and “Lady Jane Grey refusing the 
Crown,” two elaborate and crowded 
compositions, copied on a large scale by 
Miss Leslie under the immediate tuition 
of her brother. Others are—a Bible 
piece, representing “Martha and Ma- 
ry; “Sir Roger de Coverley Going to 
Church ;” “Uncle Toby and the Widow 
Wadman;” “Sterne Recovering his 
Manuscript from the Ringlets of the 
Chaise- Vamper’s Wife; and a bust- 
picture of a “Gipsy Belle.” As a speci- 
men of Miss Leslie’s direct study from 
Nature there is a very creditable “Group 
of Children,” evidently painted carefully 
from models; and there is shown one 
of her copies from Rembrandt, and a 
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copy, after Newton, of “Sterne and the 
Fair Glove-Seller,” of equal conscience 
and finish with those made from her 
brother’s work. 

These are no dilletante flutterings, no 
show-pieces of vanity. They are struc- 
tures of laborious application, contin-' 
ued through a term of years, unflagging, 
close, skilled and sympathetic. Nothing 
but affection could have carried a wo- 
man of genius through such a long and 
monotonous effort of copy-work. Miss 
Leslie evidently determined that her 
brother’s masterpieces, locked up in 
English galleries, should have a dupli- 
cate fame in the land of his birth, and so 
set herself to prepare these fac-similes, 
which in accuracy and tact of expres- 
sion, besides all the adornment of color, 
far surpass the most exquisite engrav- 
ings. The history of their production is 
a little different from anything we re- 
member among the historic trophies of 
fraternal love. Mary Lamb was not so 
able, Eugénie de Guérin was not so prac- 
tical. For a long effort of intense activ- 
ity that is in its nature the blankest piece 
of self-abnegation, the deed seems to be 
alone in the records of talented women; 
nor has any wife we can think of done 
so much as this patient sister did. The 
lady who thus dedicated herself to the 
propaganda of her brother's renown was 
quite one of ourselves—was known and 
loved by hundreds now living; yet does 
her patient, wistful image not seem to 
retreat into some immeasurable classic 
antiquity when we place beside her sis- 
tership the sisterhoods of self-asserting 
beings that our day has produced ? 

The other paintings and works of art 
are amassed in the taste of a man of 
information and a man of letters thrown 
exclusively into English channels of crit- 
icism and virti. Before such collections 
I often ask myself whether the artists, 
the producers, really expect us to believe 
in them as men with whom art was a 
conviction and a possession. As land- 
marks in the history of zsthetics, as the 
outcome of a curious, far-away Northern 
Academy that never had any Raphaels 
or Titians in its atmosphere, or as wall- 
ornaments a little cooler than draperies 


| 
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and a little warmer than plaster rosettes, 
I get gratification and instruction from 
English pictures. But until Turner came 
I can see no Englishman to whom art 
seemed a passion; unless indeed vanity 
be a passion. 

One of the pictures here, for instance, 
is “ Salvator Rosa Painting Masaniello,” 
by the late Maclise. An English actor 
with a bangled cap and a curled wig has 
his back to the window: that is Masa- 
niello. A second English actor, in a 
suit of no age or period, and with his 
calves stuffed into a shape of fashion- 
able and impossible elegance, sits in 
front and goes through the theatrical 
motions of painting: he is Salvator. 
An Englishwoman is at his shoulder, 
the ideal of a handsome London milliner, 
who perhaps makes the velvet caps and 
curls the large feathers of these exquisite 
young men. Not only are the characters 
English, and nothing but English, not 
only are the costumes the most deplor- 
able of stage-costumes—a genuine paint- 
er would have made both these charac- 
teristics seem justifiable or insignificant 
—but the young figurants are completely 
oppressed with their own romantic looks, 
and think no more of Naples than if it 
had crept out of existence under the 
flanks of Vesuvius. Masaniello is not 
only not the lusty, ardent young fisher- 
man you see smoking his pipe in the 
well-known portrait at Naples, but he is 
such a barber, such a dummy, that he 
could never conceive that the Spaniards 
were not the best possible rulers of the 
kingdom. Salvator Rosa !—would such 
Olympian calves, think you, ever go 
straining themselves among the caverns 
of the Cornice in the quest for freeboot- 
ers as outraged and life-sick as Salva- 
tor’s self? And the curled lady !—what 
is she doing, with her turnip complexion, 
among the fishwives of the Marinella— 
she who at the sight of one of their pickled 
cuttle-fish would faint dead away ? None 
of them are thinking of the woes of Na- 
poli, none of them are interested in any- 
thing but private or other unlicensed 
theatricals. They make a picture full of 
“composition,” full of “balance,”’ full 
of ‘“‘romance,’’ but everywhere dead to 
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sentiment, which is wanting in all the 
researches and refinements of drawing, 
color and history. 

A later work is by Eastlake, who at 
one time occupied the chair of president 
of the Royal Academy. It is a “ Hagar 
and Ishmael,” and in it is another Eng- 
lishwoman, with hair plastered porten- 
tously smooth, after the exasperating 
fashion of the female model of a great, 
long period of British art. The hypocrit- 
ical and surface sorrow of this woman, 
and her transparent want of interest in 
the Ishmael whom the painter has given 
her, are a lasting injury to the feelings of 
the most indulgent spectator. Eastlake 
went to Italy, and there became one of 
the thousands who considered that they 
caught the secret of Titian’s color; with 
what reality let this cold and unfeeling 
piece of academic posturing reveal. 

Better worth attention is the large 
shadowy landscape by Richard Wilson, 
a name which takes us back to contem- 
poraneity and baffled rivalry with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. It represents the Fall 
of Tivoli, shaking in a thousand feathers 
against banks whose shades have dark- 
ened unnaturally from the blackening 
of the painter's asphaltum, but which 
show honest grappling with the effects 
of Nature. When Wilson saw Italian 
cascades like this, he is reported to have 
said, after a long period of watchful ad- 
miration, ‘‘ Well done, water, er Dio /” 
In Rome he was treated as an art-equal 
by Joseph Vernet and by Raphael Mengs, 
and in that favored country he felt strong 
and buoyant: returning to London the 
father of English landscape-painting, he 
was neglected by the. public and openly 
sneered at by Reynolds, who spoke sar- 
castically of his ‘little Apollo in the 
clouds” before the whole company of 
London artists, and, notwithstanding the 
production of genuine and admirable 
works like the present, lived sadly and 
died lonely, sinking down in the woods 
in Wales far from home, and attended 
only by his dog, who carried the news 
to his house in some dumb, doggish but 
interpretable way. 

Of the same date is a rough, clever 
scene by Morland, the Edgar Poe of 
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artists. Scarcely had he finished this 
effect—easy as a drawing-card, with its 
cauliflower tree, walls and windows with- 
out shape, thatch and gables of con- 
ventional picturesqueness, black cow 
lowering her head to assault a mongrel 
dog, and woman in long-eared cap talk- 
ing over the stile to wagoner in a frock, 
—no sooner, we may suppose, had he 
finished this hasty cluster of routine 
forms than he sent it wet to the pawn- 
broker by the prize-fighter who com- 
monly did his errands, with the usual 
remark, “Here, Jack, raise me three 
guineas on this: it will sell for thirty!’ 
The income thus heavily discounted was 
spent in nightly debauchery, which final- 
ly killed him, a senile and exhausted 
man of forty years, in the sponging- 
house where he lay for debt. 
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The landscapes of Pyne and Stanfield 
here displayed are fairly representative, 
especially the former, which have taught 
our Hamilton, he says, a great deal 
of what he knows of pictorial composi- 
tion. The American pictures in the col- 
lection are of the good old days when 
artists sincere and painstaking were still 
alive, or when artists still alive, and now 
grown ineffective, were ardent and en- 
thusiastic. Of the latter sort are the 
large pair by Huntingdon—the “ Mercy’s 
Dream,” the original picture, of which 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington 
owns a replica, and the ‘“ Christiana and 
her Children.”” These, in their day, 
promised well for American art: we 
have little of such promise now in sub- 
jects of similar dignity. E. S. 
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eS AVE you thought,” said Pheebe, 

looking up suddenly, “that to- 
day begins the tenth year since mother 
died, and we are still safe ?” 

“No. I had not counted the time. 
Father seems so happy with us, and so 
indifferent to all outside people, that I 
have stopped borrowing trouble about 
that. Besides, he is seventy years old.” 

“Mother was very certain that he 
would marry again.” 

“Yes: she had worried herself into 
the belief, thinking of your lameness; 
but if the sword that she saw so plainly 
does fall at last, we can go away and 
live in a room or two together.” 

“But what should we live on?” 

“©The dinner of herbs, and content- 
ment therewith.’ It would be but a lean 
stalled ox that we should leave behind 
us, you know.” 

“We will never take anything from 
father’s income. He is too old to spare 
any of his small luxuries.” 

“What's the use of talking about it? 


The first ten years are the critical time 
for a widower. If he comes out of it 
unscathed, he’s safe. We shall live 
and die in our old home.” 

“ Amen!" said Phoebe. 

Our mother had been a woman of 
great strength of character, unconscious- 
ly bearing up her husband in business 
and society. When she died he seemed — 
to lose all interest in his old pursuits: 
he gave up his business, invested the 
property as safely as possible, and settled 
down to live on his income and nurse 
the growing infirmities of age. 

I was twenty-eight and Phcebe three 
years younger on that black day when 
she impressed upon me her last words : 
“You are not children to be spared all 
annoyance, but women to endure it with 
silence and patience. Your father will © 


marry again, and you will lose your 
home. .I have no morbid feeling about 
it, for it will make him happier, and he 
cannot do without happiness so well as 
you can. I hope you will be capable 
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of making duty take the place of it. 
Eleanor, you must take care of Phoebe 
as I would if I had lived. If you marry, 
take her with you; if not, marry her to 
the extent of making her a part of your- 
self. I prefer that you should go away 
if possible, leaving your father and his 
new wife to begin life again. Any re- 
minder of me would be awkward to them 
and painful to you. I have left you the 
little property that was my own: keep 
it safe for the day of need.” 

She had compressed so much emotion 
into these words that she never spoke 
again, and they sank deep into my mind. 
We watched and waited for the fulfill- 
‘ment of her prophecy, nothing doubting, 
and if our father spoke a word of praise 
of any worthy spinster or widow, we be- 
gan to plan for our exodus. 

As year after year went by, and my 
father seemed to ask no greater hap- 
piness than to sit opposite to Phoebe 
through the long evenings, listening to 
her sweet-voiced reading, and placing 
her crutches under her arms when she 
went up stairs, our jealous watch relax- 
ed and the ground grew firm under our 
feet. On this tenth anniversary of our 
great loss my father was gone to St. 
Bo’s: it was a long journey at his age, 
but he had received a letter from an old 
friend in trouble asking his aid. Phoebe 
had asked the name of the friend, but 
he had replied that it was no one whom 
we had ever heard of. 

I expected him early in the morning, 
and left my door ajar that I might hear 
the first sound of the bell. Just in the 
first dawn, the drowsiest hour in the 
whole night, I heard it touched lightly, 
as my father always did, having Phoebe 
on his mind. I threw a shawl over 
my night- dress and ran down to the 
door. 

“T am so glad you have come home 
safe! It must have been a tiresome 
journey,” I said as I leaned out of the 
doorway to kiss him. 

“Not at all tiresome, for I brought 
home the friend whom I went to see. 
Won't you give her a kiss too?” 

’ In the semi-darkness I distinguished 
a tall lady in a traveling-dress. 
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“Who—who is it, father?’ I stam- 
mered, with my tongue cleaving to the 
roof of my mouth. 

“My wife. I did not have time to 
write.” 

My head seemed to spin round, and 
I-fell back against the wall. I had nev- 
er fainted in my life, but this cruel sur- 


‘prise was too much. 


“Don’t take it so hard, Eleanor. I 
did it for the happiness of us all,” said 
father in a tremulous tone. 

“Let her smell of this,” said the lady, 
taking a little bottle of hartshorn from 
her traveling-bag. 

Her clear, even tones acted on me 
like cold water dashed in my face. My 
own mother’s words sounded in my 
ears as if I then heard them for the first 
time: “Your father cannot do without 
happiness, but you can make duty take 
its place.” 

“Thank you very much,”’ I said, “ but 
I shall not need it. You must think it a 
sorry welcome to your new home if I 
faint away at the-sight of you. It was 
the sudden touch of night-air when I 
had just come from a warm bed. I am 
better now.” 

“The night-air often has that effect. 
I always carry hartshorn with me, but I 
never had a similar occasion to use it.” 
I saw a gleam of white teeth as my step- 
mother said this. : 

“T should hope not,” I thought, but I 
said, “Won't you go into the sitting- 
room and take off your bonnet? The 
materials for a cup of tea are on the 
table: I will make it for you when I am 
dressed.” I felt that my dignity might 
suffer if the morning light brightened 
and my stepmother saw me first in a 
night-dress and a plaid shawl. 

Phoebe was asleep when I glanced 
into her room, and I had not the heart 
to wake her with such news. I dressed 
quickly and carefully, but pausing long 
enough to arrange my hair in its most 
becoming way, for the dim light had 
been sufficient to show that my father’s 
wife was a woman of taste and refine- 
ment. 

As my hand touched the door of the 
sitting-room, father was saying, “She 
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took it better, on the whole, than I ex- 
pected.” 

“She’s a heroine, I think,’’ Aer voice 
replied, “but you ought to have tele- 
graphed, as I asked you to do.” 

.“Yes, I suppose so, but I could not 
leave you long enough, you know.” 

Oh dear! Love-making at seventy 
sounded “stale, flat and unprofitable” 
to me, though I was certainly a preju- 
diced witness. I stepped back lightly 
and made a little scrape with my foot to 
give them warning. 

“Let us make believe that this is your 
first sight of me,” I said, offering my 
hand to my stepmother with a good imi- 
tation of cordiality. ‘You know a wo- 
man without a train and false hair is 
but a shadow of herself. Shall I make 
the tea now?” 

“If you please. I regret very much 
to give you so much trouble.” 

She may have meant more than the 
tea, but I preferred to understand it in 
that limited sense : “ Not at all. I always 
. make it for my father when he comes 
home in the early train. It will be your 
work hereafter, and I shall not be dis- 
turbed. You see your lines have fallen 
on one stony place already.” 

She was very quiet and serious as she 
met my sham smile, as if she knew as 
well as I did that to keep on talking 
thick and fast was my only defence from 
a flood of tears. © ; 

“Have you—have you told Phoebe ?” 
father asked in a tone that made me 
have the utmost mercy on him. 

“No: she was asleep. You speak as 
if it were bad news, whereas she will 
heartily rejoice at anything that makes 
you happier.” 

He actually believed me (men are so 
easily deluded), and seemed from that 
moment to throw off any feeling of re- 
morse concerning Phoebe and me, and 
to give himself up to his new passion. 

“Your room is in order if you like to 
lie down until breakfast.” 

“T think I should like to lie down,” 
said the lady, putting her hand to her 
head as if it ached. While she was col- 
lecting her wraps I looked at her fairly 
for the first time. She was a wonder- 
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fully well-preserved woman of fifty-five 
or thereabout, with a certain elegant 
neatness about her which must have 
been grateful to my father’s taste. Hér 
eyes were large and brown. Her hair 
had white streaks in it, but preserved 
the brown shade: her pure white teeth 
and fair skin with few wrinkles in it 
showed that she had taken life easily. 
If she had not been my stepmother, I 
should have pronounced her a very 
handsome woman. 

“If you lie on this side you will avoid 
the cross-lights from the windows,” I 
said; which was true enough so far as 
it went, but it was my plot to prevent 
her lying down on the spot where I had 
last seen my own mother. “You will 
find a blanket on the closet-shelf if you 
need one. Shall I call you to breakfast 
in an hour ?” 

“If you please.” 

“It will be but a plain one, as our 
cook is very old-fashioned, but you have 
had the wedding-breakfast already, I 
suppose.” 

She came up to me suddenly, with an 
intense look which was not a little em- 
barrassing. ‘Don’t overdo it so terri- 
bly,” she said. “I shall think you have 
begun to hate me.” 

“What an idea! On the contrary, I 
don’t wonder at all that my father wanted 
to marry you.” 

“You are not at all like your father.” 

“No. I am said to resemble my 
mother very closely.”” She gave me an 
expressive look, which I returned with a 
rather tremulous smile. 

When I went down father said, ‘ You 
are not very angry, Eleanor?” 

“Angry! no: why should I be?” 

“T don’t know. I was a little afraid 
of you, you are so strong-minded. She’s 
a splendid woman. We shall all be 
happier for having her in the house. 
Have you told Phcebe ?” 

“No: I will go now.” 

“Oh what is the matter?” burst out 


Pheebe at sight of me. “Has not father _ 


come home safe ?”” 

“Yes, yes—very safe.” 

“T thought I heard some other woman 
pass this door with you. Who was she?” 
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I threw myself across her bed and let 
the passionate tears, that had been burn- 
ing my eyes for an hour, have full flow. 
Strong-minded! I was the weakest of 
women just then. 

“Eleanor, don’t tell me he is married 
and never let us know!” 

“*Wooed and married and all’ in the 
space of three days.” 

“He has disgraced himself !” 

“No, no, Phoebe: don't think that. 
It is only the sudden shock that upsets 
me so. She is of suitable age, refined 
manner, and altogether, as Joe Gargery 
would say, ‘a fine figure of a woman.’ 
Father is very happy and very devoted.” 

“That will be hardest to bear.”’ 

won't bear it. 
wish that we should go away.” 

“But where?” said Phoebe, glancing 
at her crutches. “I cannot go far or 
fast.” This had nearly melted me again. 

“Only down the street. We can hire 
those four little rooms that Mrs. Green 
thought of letting. We have each the 
blessed thousand dollars that mother left 
us. We can’t starve while they last, 
and perhaps something will turn up. 
She owned all this furniture too.” 

“I know, but it wouldn’t do to take it 
away from fathet when he has used it 
so long.” 

“We will go if we have to sleep on 
the floor,” I said desperately. 

“Of course,” said Phoebe, “but it is 
hard.” 

The new mistress of the house cer- 
tainly behaved with wonderful tact and 
dignity. She repressed my father’s rap- 
tures when with us, and showed the ut- 
most sympathy for Phoebe’s trial. She 
was in no haste to tighten the reins of 
housekeeping, and seemed determined 
to win us over as she had won our father. 

“It is not so bad as it might be, but 
we must go all the same,” I said many 
times a day to Phoebe to keep her heart 
up. 

Our stepmother arrived Wednesday 
morning, and within twenty-four hours 
I had engaged Mrs. Green’s rooms at a 
small rent. It was with intense relief 
that I heard my stepmother gay, “I have 
some furniture coming, but if it would 
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trouble you or Phoebe to see any new 
arrangement in the house, we will store 
it in a spare room.” ’ 

“Thank you: it will not make the 
least difference to us. How much fur- 
niture have you?” 

“I saved enough from my old home 
to furnish a sitting-room, bed-room and 
kitchen. I was keeping house in three 
little rooms, and striving hard to get to- 
gether a private school, when your father 
rescued me from poverty and loneliness. 
I was engaged to him many years ago, 
but it was soon broken.” Her face 
flushed a little, and I am sure mine did 
so too. I had never asked a question 
of her or of my father about her past life. 

“Tam so glad that you have just the 
quantity of furniture that Phoebe and I 
shall need. You can spare us some of 
the old things that we have grown at- 
tached to?” 

“Spare some things! 
mean ?”’ 

“Only that we have a fancy to play at 
the kind of housekeeping you mention- 
ed. I have hired four rooms near this 
house.” 

“Then you mean to hate me after all, 
and I have turned: you out of your old 
home. I thought you were beginning to 
like me. I assure you I will not make 
the least change, and you may manage 
the housekeeping to suit yourself. Your 
father and I will board with you.” She 
said all this with heightened color and 
evident emotion. 

“TI do like you—no one could help it.” 

“So I was vain enough to think. And 
I came in upon you so suddenly because 
I thought a warning would prejudice you 
against me.” 

“Tt is not wholly my own plan. Our 
mother insisted upon our going away 
when father married again.” 

“She thought he would ?” 

“She was certain of it, and we have 
always kept it in our thoughts as a 
probability.” 

“T'm sorry I did it,’ she said impul- 
sively, “but the poverty was very hard 
to bear. Are you sure you cannot live 
with me ?” 

“Sure,” I said, smiling. 


What do you 
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“Then your father shall give you half 
his income.” 

“Oh no: he cannot spare us a dollar. 
Phoebe and I have some property of our 
own, and I depend on you to smooth 
our going away to his mind.” 

“You have such a high, Roman way 
of doing things that I suspect you really 
mean to disinherit us both, and never 
see us again.” 

“We will come to see you every day 
if you like.” 

“I wish I might have been your own 
mother,” said my father’s wife, kissing 
my cheek. We both laughed at this ab- 
surd sentiment, and parted very good 
friends. 

Father actually made no objection to 
our departure: in fact, he had no 
thoughts for any one but his wife. Before 
the end of the week we were settled in 
our new home. 

“If we ‘make believe’ very much,” 
said Phoebe when we sat down to our 
first cup of tea, “we might bea newly- 
married couple just beginning house- 
keeping.” 

“That's the way I mean to look at it, 

_and I (being the husband) will go out 
to-morrow in search of work.” 

“And the ‘ weaker vessel’ will stay at 
home and wash up the china.” 

My stepmother's hint about a private 
school had leavened my thoughts, and 
I went out next day in search of schol- 
ars. I found poverty very hard indeed 
to bear. Those who had children to 
send thought my terms too liigh—those 
who had none were quite sute they were 
too low. 

My long morning walk secured only 
two, and those on condition of my find- 
ing others. As I dragged myself home 
tired and dispirited the most ancient of 
widowers would have found me an easy 
prey. 

Phoebe had made two yards of ex- 
quisite tatting, which was worth fifty 
cents, and this, with a cup of hot tea, 

. revived me so much that I went on 
another tramp in the afternoon, and 
almost by force secured a promise of 
three more scholars. Five would do to 


begin with, and I did begin the next 
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Monday. I was wholly ignorant of the 
ways of children, though I shared with 
all other old maids certain theories as to 
their proper treatment. I havea natural 
love for them, and I got on far better 
with the children than with their parents, 
whose unreasonableness is past telling. . 
My number in the course of six months’ 
rose to ten,‘ but never exceeded it. It 
was a good discipline, and doubtless a 
means of grace, but Phcebe’s tatting 
brought us more money. My stepmoth- 
er would have supplied our table entirely 
if I would have permitted it, and in the 
face of my absolute refusal to take any- 
thing from our old home she sometimes 
smuggled in a loaf of bread or cake. 
It was very hard to make both ends 
meet in the beginning of our housekeep- 
ing, but before the end of the first year, 
by severe calculation, we had compress- 
ed our expenses within our income. 

We dined in the old home every Sun- 
day, and no one save ourselves knew 
that we tasted meat but once in the week. 

“What a queer sensation a new dress 
would be!” said Phoebe when we were 
making ready for church. 

“T have given more thought to original 
sin in the last year than in all my life 
before. If Eve had not made that little 
mistake, our income. would be all-suf- 
ficient.” 

“Yes, we got married too suddenly for 
you to have the usual outfit.” 

“T’'m afraid I’m not meek enough yet: 
a new suit might puff me up too much, 
but I shoudd like to look well in the eyes 
of her brother.” 

“Her brother’. was Dr. Winter, the 
only one left of our stepmothers family. 
She always spoke of him with the most 
admiring affection, and praised his skill 
in his profession, which he had used so 
little for his own profit that he was still 
a poor man, with a fortune always with- 
in his grasp. He had just returned from 
Paris, where he had been a volunteer 
surgeon in the hospitals, and we were 
invited to meet him. 

There was nothing in the least for- 
midable about him: he was a pleasant- 
looking -man of forty, with a peculiarly 
soft touch in his hand, as if he found a 
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patient in every one whom he shook 
hands with. He included us all in con- 
versation with the simple ease of a man 
of the world, saying nothing that one 
could carry away and repeat as a witti- 
cism, but making the evening's hours 
go by on wings. He walked home with 
us, and Phebe asked him to call. He 
promised to do so; “But he will never 
think of it again,” said Phcebe. 

However, he came next day, and en- 
tered into a long conversation with her 
about her lameness and the possibility 
of its cure. 

“T have given up all such hopes long 
ago,” said Phoebe wearily. “I suffered 
tortures when I was ‘young from the 
many experiments of doctors, and the 
last disappointment was always worse 
than all the others. I have grown to be 
almost content as I am.” 

“Please persuade her,” he said to me, 
“to let me undertake her case. Like 
the quacks, I take no fee without a cure, 
but a new patient is too fascinating for 
me to resist. My trade is my passion: 
it has taken the place of wife and chil- 
dren.” 

I held a night-vigil with Phoebe, and 
she consented to submit to one more 
trial. After this he came to our rooms 
every day, and sorely interrupted the 
tatting business, his first direction being 
to avoid the smallest wear and tear of 
muscle. I was sometimes summoned 
to assist at certain mesmeric operations, 
but otherwise I saw very little of Dr. 
Winter. My work was nearly doubled 
by Phcebe’s inaction, but I did not mind 
it in view of the possible end. The little 
economies of our housekeeping of course 
became known to him. Since Phcebe's 
income had ceased we sat down three 
times a day to bread and butter and tea. 
Our only variation was from white bread 
to brown, and, if Phoebe was to be under 
treatment much longer, I saw plainly 
that the butter would have to be given 
up. This was a matter not worth men- 
tioning beside another which seemed to 
be growing up black and terrible before 
my eyes. Phoebe could not meet Dr. 
Winter or hear his name without a sud- 
den flush in her cheek and a brighten- 
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ing in her eyes, and all the sweet play- 
fulness of her youth had returned to her 
manner. I used to hear the murmur of 
their voices for hours together as I taught 
my scholars inthe next room. His man- 
ner to her was ever courteous, and after 
a fashion devoted, but that fashion seem- 
ed to be only professional. I borrowed 
much trouble as I watched and magni- 
fied all the signs of Phoebe's infatuation. 
Of what use would be her cure if she 
lost her heart to him, when he had never 
thought of sucha thing? He had better 
have left her to her crutches. 

There came a day when the great 
trial of walking unsupported was to be 
made. Dr. Winter had devoted the 
greater part of ten weeks to the case. 
He seemed almost as nervous as Phoebe 
herself, and a gleam of hope dawned 
upon me that she might not be disap- 
pointed: after all: he certainly hovered 
about her with all the eagerness of a 
lover. It was a genuine hope, but down 
at the very bottom of my heart was a 
certainty that I should have been hap- 
pier if I had never known Dr. Winter 
and his pleasant ways. 

When Phoebe was arranged in her 
chair he helped her to rise slowly and 
take the first step on his arm: then, 
gently withdrawing himself, he whisper- 
ed a word or two of encouragement in 
her ear, and through tears of thankful- 
ness I saw Phcebe walk across the room 
without the slightest support. I fled 
into the kitchen, but not before I saw 
that she had seized both his hands and 
kissed them in the enthusiasm of her 
delight. 

When he had made her lie down, he 
came into the kitchen, where I was 
making toast for Phoebe’s supper. 

“Can’t you spend a little time to be 
joyful with us?’ he asked. 

The zs sounded like a lover. 

“Phoebe must have something to eat, 
you know.” 

“True, but Phoebe might have some- 
thing better than black bread and white 
if you had not brought her away from 
your father’s comfortable house.” 

“Do you think the strong-mindedness 
was all on my part?” 
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“T hear so from my sister: she says 
she could have won over Pheebe in time, 
but you were very difficult to make love 
to; dnd I agree with her. I wish you 
would tell me the real reason of your 
going from home in this unusual way, 
and suffering so many privations. Was 
it jealousy of your father’s affection or 
dislike of your stepmother ?” 

“Neither. I only followed the wish 
of my own mother; but even without 
that I hope I should have seen that any 
reminder of her would be painful to my 
father in his new happiness. I don’t 
think that I should have quarreled with 
your sister if I had remained with her, 
but there would have been, in the nature 
of things, continually a bitter feeling. 
It is always better for the wind to blow 
between the houses of those who are re- 
lated only by law. As it is, we are very 
good friends.” 

“You are a rare woman,” he said. 
“T had begun to think your type had 
disappeared from the face of the earth.” 

He began to walk up and down the 
small kitchen. “ I—have—something— 
to—say—to—you,” he said, hesitating 


between his words, and finally coming 
to a dead stop. 

I thought I would help him a little: 
“Ts it about Phoebe ?” 

“No, my darling, it is about you.” 

“ But—I thought you liked her.” 

“So I do, but I Jove you.” 

I have no idea how long I stood there 
motionless with the toasting-fork in my 
hand. 

“Tam very poor,” he said at last. 

“So am I,” I said joyfully: ‘we are 
well matched.” 

Phoebe came in after a while to see 
what was meant by the smell of burning 
bread, and a chill struck to my very 
heart as it flashed upon me that she 
might love Dr. Winter as well as I did. 

“Tsee,’’ said Phoebe, “the doctor cures 
me and marries you. I am satisfied if 
you are. He told me his secret a month 
ago, and all my flushes and tremors, 
that worried you so much, were on your 
account.” 

My stepmother was charming when 
she became my sister, and Phcebe di- 
vided her time between us. 

ELLA WILLIAMS THOMPSON. 
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Y friend Fanny, who has a beauti- 

ful voice, says I can form no idea 

of the ingenuity which is brought to bear 
to make the life of a singer simply in- 
tolerable. The fable of Apollo flaying 
Marsyas alive because of his musical 
superiority is, she says, but feebly typ- 
ical of what goes on at every musical 
party. Fanny is a woman of fine cul- 
ture and noble soul, and is herself above 
any petty meanness; so I take her word 
with perfect conviction. She says a male 


pianist is jealous of a female pianist, a 
‘male singer of a female singer—almost 


the only cases in which jealousy takes 
no account of sex. When I hear her 
pour forth volumes of song with unrival- 


ed purity and sweetness, I feel that sad- 
ness which I have seen on the faces of 
the deaf and dumb, as if I were deprived 
of a birthright. Could I do imperfectly 
what she does so well, should not I be 
jealous ? 

Beauty, Wealth, Position and Intellect 
are the court-cards in Society. Intellect 
is the Knave, ranking lowest of the four, 
though it often takes the trick. For those 
young girls who enter Society holding 
perhaps only one of these trumps, how 
hard the game against those who hold 
two or three, or even all four! Mr. 
Brown's daughters hold all the. honors 
—Mr. Robinson’s only the first and last. 
Mr. Smith will be perhaps the richest 
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father-in-law, but his daughters are plain 
and not fascinating. Now come in the 
drawing-room tactics. The Brown, Rob- 
inson and Smith girls go into Society 
together, and one season teaches them, 
with their women’s wit, exactly how they 
all stand. They get unduly wise on the 
worldly side, and know to a dead cer- 
tainty when to play the Knave—perhaps 
in more senses than one. 

In all this the higher emotions have 
little or no play. The‘ mariage de con- 
venance”’ is just as much an institution 
here as in Europe, and managing mam- 
mas are just as common. There is a 
lady well known in one of our cities who 
has married off a large family of daugh- 
ters eligibly, and prides herself openly 
on having performed a mother’s duty. 
“Not one of them,” says this frank wo- 
man when speaking of her sons-in-law, 
“would have married a daughter of mine 
if I had not brought it about by little 
dinners and adroit attentions, by mak- 
ing opportunities for intercourse, and— 
and by putting it in their heads. And 
they are all very happy. I think the 
world would be much better off if the 
question of marriage were settled for 
people by anybody but themselves.” 

But all young ladies have not such 
clever mammas: some must scheme 
and manceuvre for themselves. ‘“ What 
is the charm of the Clark girls?’ asked 
a lady of a young man - about - town. 
“They are not pretty, or very intelligent, 
or fashionable, or rich, yet the young 
men frequent their house, and they have 
secured the three best matches in New 
York.” 

“Well,” was the reply, after a mo- 
ment’s pondering, “they sit down on a 
sofa well, they are always good-natured, 
théy are very sympathetic, they make 
you feel at home, they are womanly and 
full of tact: when they bid you good- 
night, it is with a gentle pressure of the 
hand, which leads you to think that you 
have made an impression. Then, they 
never allow their eyes to wander when 
you are talking to them.” 

The beauty conquers with a glance or 
not at all—the tactician by repeated 


blows. A soft low voice, a sympathetic 
Vou. X.—31 
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temperament, a pretty taste in dress, 
have often put a woman of slender at- 
tractiens of form or face far ahead of 
all the beauties. 

It is mournful to see how a disadvan- 
tage of some kind, such as an unpleas- 
ant brother, an unfortunate father or a 
vulgar mother, can blight the prospects 
of an attractive girl, Such women, ad- 
mired but not perfectly well received, 
having visions of success which end in 
sorrow, courted but not married, may be 
forgiven if, finding the world a failure as - 
far as they are concerned, they become 
acidulated and embittered. ; 

The Catholic faith has been in all ages 
a great refuge to such women: Protest- 
antism is not passionate enough for such 
bleeding and wounded hearts. Catho- 
licism, with its symbols and its deep in- 
tense personality—the very institution of 
the confessional, where a woman can talk 
of her woes as if they were her sins—is 
a relief not offered by the colder faith. 

An amusing satire on Society was play- 
ed a season or two ago in New York, call- 
ed Woodcock's Little Game. Woodcock 
is a used-up bachelor, who, having seen 
life, determines to marry a quiet, fresh 
country beauty, retire to a wilderness of 
roses and fresh butter, and by a diligent 
repose repair the frayed vestment of his 
constitution. 

He marries the lady, but is met on the 
threshold of his new life by an old Lon- 
don acquaintance, Mr. Larkins, who de- 
termines to block his “little game,” and 
who is ably seconded by the mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Carver, one of those matrons 
who have not had dancing enough or 
flirting enough in their maidenhood, and 
who make the marriage of a daughter an 
occasion for re-entering the gay world. 
Between the two, Woodcock is torn from 
his dreams of felicity, finds himself in 
all the horrors of a London crush, and 
his wife polking till the small hours with 
his friend Larkins. Finding no other 
resource, he takes to love-making and 
to dancing with epileptic fury, until his 
mother and wife, dreading the conse- 
quences, take him back to the rural re- 
tirement of “Slow in the Wold,"’ where 
he probably relapses into the dressing- . 
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gown-and-slipper existence which he had 
coveted. 

If Mr. Wallack and his elegant com- 
pany had done no other service to the 
public than their presentation of this 
admirable bit of social satire, it would 
leave us deeply in their debt. Mr. Wal- 
lack’s own part of Wood¢ock is one of 
the very best of his immense répertoire, 
and Mrs. Colonel Carver is a great moral 
lesson. 

For it must be conceded that after 
forty the female figure loses that elas- 
ticity which makes the Terpsichorean 
art so delightful a thing to witness. A 
girl with the ichor of youth in her veins, 
with the slender proportions of early 
maidenhood, with grace, beauty and an 
ear for music, is, when dancing, simply 
the embodiment of painting, sculpture 
and poetry. How often in the German 
we behold Canova’s “three dancing 
girls,” or see attitudes more graceful and 
beautiful than any sculptor has yet per- 
petuated in marble! But these are the 
graces of the young. No woman, ex- 
cept Taglioni, has danced so well, or at 
least so rapturously, after forty. We 
often say, as some mature lady goes by, 


“How well she dances for her age!’’, 


but I have sometimes heard the word 
“bouncing”’ used in this connection, 
which is not a word replete with fas- 
cination. 

Small women dance better than large 
women in a ball-room: large women 
dwarf the attendant man. I have seen 
one tall, handsome creature who swept 


round with splendid grace, but she was. 


exceptional. I have seen too many large 
failures; and stoutness is fatal. Terp- 
sichore rejects her votaries if they. are 
in too good condition, and a long season 
of continuous dancing is apt to bring 
them to a proper degree of thinness, 
particularly if done in the exhausted re- 
ceivers which we arrange as our modern 
ball-rooms. 

Dancing, however, has become so 
much a part of our modern Society that 
there is great danger of all other sorts of 
distractions going to the wall, as people 
who do not dance are often obliged to do. 

Some time ago the father of some 
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beautiful girls was attending his daugh- 
ters at an assembly in New York. He 
sat down in utter weariness, after two 
o'clock in the morning, to await their 
pleasure, when a beardless boy came 
up to him pertly and remarked, “ You'll 
have to get out of that, old gentleman : 
that chair belongs tothe Germ: n.” The 
“old gentleman,” an extrem: y good- 
looking as well as eminent person, 
moved off to another quarter. ‘I shall 
be obliged to ask you to move away 
from here,” said another youth, rather 
more .politely. The poor papa finally 
grasped a young man of his acquaint- 
ance and said, “ Will you tell me where 
Ishall go?” “Well,” said his new friend 
with admirable frankness, ‘‘I should ad- 
vise you to go home.” — 

I have often wondered that the high 
rows of benches which one sees in all 
European ball-rooms, where sit the 
elderly people and those who are not 
dancing, and which lend such a back- 
ground of rich dressing and color to the 
dancers in front, are not introduced here. 
I suppose they are hired for the occasion, 
and could be brought in with the colored 
waiters and the crash carpet. , That sin- 
gular resemblance which the colored 
servants of one American family bear to 
those of another, and which strikes some 
of our foreign guests so forcibly, would 
be heightened by the similarity of the 
crimson divans. But anything would be 
better than the horrible vulgarity which 
we perpetrate in Society by our inatten- 
tion to the elderly people who go into 
Society here, not as its best and primal 
element, as in Europe, but as the attend- 
ants of ‘the young. 

The fact that there ave people who 
do not dance, and do not intend to be 
pushed from pillar to post, has become 
a demonstrated fact by the introduction 
of day-receptions almost to the exclusion 
of bails. These, up to a certain point, 
are good, but they are bad as excluding 
gentlemen. Men in America work in 
the daytime: they cannot afford to go to 
parties before dinner; so these recep- 
tions become too much parties of ladies, 
or a class of men who, as a witty woman 
remarked, “are not much better.” 
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What has become of the good old- 
fashioned evening- party, where there 
was little or no dancing, little music and 
a great deal of talk? Why cannot we 
have such simple reunions as the art- 
ists’ parties in Rome—a great deal of 
good company, no trouble to host or 

’ hostess, a cup of tea or an ice? Gentle- 
men and ladies are seldom hungry after 


dinner: if they are, let them go and. 


sup quietly after the party at their own 
house or at the Delmonico’s of the 
neighborhood. I would not ignore the 
brightest flower of modern civilization, 
the little “sit-down supper.” That is the 
hour for gayety, wit and the best wines, 
the choicest hour of the twenty - four. 
But that must be rare. Like many good 
things, it is very unhealthy. Like many 
good things, it is expensive. Like many 
good things, it can only reach @ few. 
Society, largely considered, cannot be 


supped. We must invent some enter- 


tainment where an exceedingly grega- 
rious people can meet and enjoy each 
other’s society reasonably, cheaply and 
well. 

A promenade concert is a very nice 


thing, and open to few objections. It 
seems not to flower well in this country, 


but it is very attractive. To go to some 
well-known, brilliantly-lighted hall; to 
meet your friends; to hear good music 
without being nailed to an inconvenient 
seat; to have a seat if you want it; to 
be able to order an ice or a glass of wine 
or beer,—this is so easily accomplished 
on the Continent: why not here? We 
are so terribly afraid of each other, we 
are so afraid we shall do something 
“common,” that we either do nothing 
or something essentially “common” and 
vulgar. Here again we meet one of the 
antagonisms between republicanism and 
Society. 

Were I the duke of Lemonade and you 
the duchess of Marmalade, we should 
not be afraid to go anywhere or to 
patronize any amusement. We should 
know that the ball would begin when 
we gotthere. Why cannot we carry our 
unexpressed titles of nobility with us, 
and be assured of our importance, as it 
is? A little more self-respect, a con- 
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sciousness that a gentleman carries pro- 
priety with him and renders the amuse- 
ment what he chooses to make it, would 
be wise, and is desirable. 

The best drawing-room tactician I 
have ever known has made her very 
plain drawing-room attractive for a series 
of years simply by being always in it, 
and giving everybody a cordial welcome. 

The Misses Berry, in London, the fa- 
mous friends of Horace Walpole, used 
to have a dim lamp lighted over their 
door, and hung up as a signal that they 
would be at home on a certain evening. 
In these days of gas we could not hit on 
such a rallying-point, but we might ven- 
ture on a reception-evening. Every one 
complains of the want of it; and yet no 
one has unselfishness enough to commit 
herself to it. Some such social pharos 
is very much needed—some lamp which 
shall never go out, let us say, of a 
Wednesday evening, so the weary trav- 
eler from New York or Philadelphia or 
Chicago shall direct his tempest-tost ship 
toward it through the maélstrom of Bos- 
ton, and the equally distraught wanderer 
of Boston or Philadelphia make a com- 
fortable harbor in New York. 

“T should be glad to take you some- 
where to-night, but nobody will be at ° 
home,” is the greeting one man gives 
another at his club, supposing them both 
socially inclined. How agreeable for 
both and for the stay-at-home people 
if they remember some warm drawing- 
room always open to visitors of a Wed- 
nesday evening! Perhaps we are not 
sufficiently: civilized for that yet; per- 
haps we never shall be; yet I think it 
was more a fashion in the past than it 
is now. 

One lady who has tried it tells me it is 
a dangerous snare for bores. She says 
the Wednesday evenings when there are 
no agreeable people come often, but the 
Wednesday evening never comes with- 
out the Bore. He, indifferent to rain or 
shine, comes promptly at eight and stays 
until eleven. And it is a great trap for 
the female bore. That well-known home- 
less wanderer of Society, of which I be- 
lieve there are specimens in every city— . 
she who has no home, no abiding-place, 
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but who lives on the crumbs that fall 
from Society's tables—she always comes; 
so the poor hospitable hostess gets tired 
of ‘:eeping house for the great family of 
Bores, blows out her Wednesday even- 
ing lamp, and finds next day the card 
of the most agreeable man of seventeen 
cities. 

Such are the trials of Society, and yet 
it struggles on, like the old-fashioned 
-stage-coach of our early memories, 
which through the long hot summer days 
and through the dreary storms of win- 
ter, with persistent energy, lumbering, 
uncomfortable, with crowded or drearily 
empty seats, went on and on, and kept 
the little village au courant with the 
great city. The stage-coach has been 
replaced by the palace-car, in which we 
- comfortably glide from Boston to San 
Francisco with far less fatigue than our 
grandfathers found in going from Phil- 
adelphia to New York. There comes a 
vision to me of a Society palace-car, 
_ where all the men shall be well educated. 
polite, witty and gallant—all the women 
beautiful, amiable and sufficiently intel- 
ligent, and none of them will belong to 
the Sorosis or wish to vote. No woman 
will be grappling madly for her lost 
’ youth, but will take gracefully the place 
to which Time has ticketed her. The 
young women will all be charming and 
very modest: no “girls of the period,” 
no slang: they will be Greek nymphs, 
always calm, sweet, joyous and serene. 
The young men will be models of en- 
ergy, courage, manhood. (Alas! I knew 
some such, but they fell in the war.) 
There will be no hustling of the aged, 
or pushing of the mature to the wall; 
but I shall see a noble youth conducting 
his gray-haired mother, not to the dance, 
but toa chair. If some one supremely 
gifted and beautiful woman appears, she 
will be received with smiles and pleas- 
ant speeches, as a beautiful child is 
greeted, as one of God’s best gifts. 
Envy and hatred and all uncharitable- 
ness will travel by another road. So 
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will the Bores. I think the old lines of 
travel will do for them. 

Who of us would not gladly take a 
season-ticket through in such a palace- 
car as this? 

For the sums we invest, how little in- 
terest we get now! how little are we re- 
paid for the late hours, the expensive 
dresses, the fatigue we undergo for So- 
ciety! But could that superior organiza- 
tion which we have imagined obtain, it 
would be well worth all we could pay, 
for there is no price too high to pay for 
perfection. 

Beyond all our mortal ken are the 
laws which govern Society. Two or 
three times it has died, as once in the 
French Revolution it died at the moment 
of its highest perfection as a gay, pleas- 
tire-giving organization. It died again 
when the drawing-room tactics of the 
late empress Eugénie came to an end, 
for, whatever the vices of her royal city, 
the drawing-room of the empress was 
well conducted: she was a graceful 
elegant, successful hostess. 

Society died during our war, as Society. 
There was a wild, feverish gayety, where 
the dances became almost the “carma- 
gnole,” and the heartless strove to forget 
the present. But the best sa/ons were 
closed, except to sanitary committees, 
knitting clubs and fairs. In fact, So- 
ciety always leads a feverish existence in 
America. Our national malady, “chills 
and fever,’’ may be said to typify it. 
We can describe its defects, we can 
imagine remédies, but it is not given to 
any one of us or to any clique to cure 
its evils. Still, we, the atoms of the 
great mass, the recipients of its favors 
and the sufferers by its defects, have 
none the less a duty toward it. We can 
bring two alleviates, good temper and 
refinement, as our aconite and quinine, 
toward the cure of the social typhoid. 
Whether the patient is cured or not, we 
cannot tell. Certainly he will’ be none 
the worse for large doses of both. 
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ROWNED is the sea supreme among the poets, 
Voicing unmeasured thought : 
If to it lean the soul, grief-burdened, lo! its 
_ Waves, with sadness fraught, - 
Will sing with sobbing, sympathetic moan, 
A murmuring song in sorrow’s monotone, 
Attuned to grief alone. 


If blest the hour, the soul with rapture thrilling, 
Oblivious to all ill, 

The self-same billows move in glad fulfilling 
Of some mysterious will, 

Bidding the softest notes to tremble there, 

Beneath a crimpled veil, surpassing rare, 
The mystic:waters wear. 


But if the soul be chafed, its joy forsaking, 
In surges, tempest-fed, 

The hurrying breakers, emulant, seem waking - 
An answer, passion-bred, 

-Of storm that frets and foams in latent wrath, 

And mutters low, in minor tone, of scath 
Brooding within its path. 


This singer never falters in expression 
Of singer’s subtlest art, 
Holding a master-key by pre-possession 
To fit each throbbing heart, 
Whose ban the lashings of the deep repeat, 
Whose praise the swelling tide, so wondrous sweet, 
Resounds with praise complete. 


Man’s mood may scale the gamut, grave or tender: 

It matters not, the sea 
Responsive utterance will freely render 
From its immensity : 
Its spirit broad no fetter knows to thrall 
The motions, rhythmic and reciprocal, 

That, infinite, echo all. 

Mary B. DonceE. 
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CONVERSATION II. 
ARTHA’S chief passions are a 
love of matrimonial intrigue and 
the composition of dinners. Nothing 
delights her so much as bringing togeth- 


. . er two persons whom she has judged, 


from a study of their characters, to be 
suited for each other. The admirable 
skill with which she will lead them to 
display unconsciously to each other the 
best points of their characters, and the 
unalloyed pleasure it gives her to find 
that her analysis was right—that she 
’ had judged correctly concerning the 
subtle forces from which the mysterious 
entity of mutual attraction is educed— 
can be compared only to the satisfac- 
tion the mathematician takes when by a 
complicated algebraical process he has 
evolved a definite value for his unknown 
x and y. 

Her dinners are also a series of ex- 
periments, both in the combination of 
the viands and of the guests; and it is 
seldom that her experience makes a 
mistake. She understands the value of 
discords as well as harmonies, of attrac- 
tions and repulsions. Her theory is, 
that the human being is no accident, but 
a complex result of natural law. But 
her opinions upon the science of dining 
will be best expressed by herself at a 
dinner given during Uncle Benedict's 
visit. She had invited Mr. Doolittle, the 
president of our bank, who is a driving, 
active man of business, of a good deal 
of culture himself, and fully alive to its 
importance, but as hard and practical as 
a ten-dollar gold-piece, and desirous of 
testing all speculation as he would a coin, 
and treating it, if it could not stand his 
tests, as he would a counterfeit issue. 
With him came his wife, a handsome 
but negative person, who dressed well, 
heard everything blandly, but said little 
herself; and his sister, Mrs. Baldwin, a 
widow of about thirty, though looking 
younger, of a fine nature, affectionate 
and full of capabilities, but repressed by 
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the sad experience of an unhappy and 
unsympathetic marriage. These, with, 
Martha, Uncle Ben and myself, were all. 

“ We shall have a dinner of contrasts,” 
said Martha to. us at breakfast when 
speaking of the day's entertainment. 
“ And, uncle, I want you to be very gra- 
cious to Mrs. Baldwin.” 

I saw her idea, but said nothing. I 
have learned to be judiciously silent. 
“ Now, Fred,” she continued, “be care- 
ful you do not lead Mr. Doolittle into 
‘any financial discussions. Keep those 
for your bank: let us have such talk as 

is suited to the dinner-table.” 

“And that is—” said uncle. 

“Why, subjects cognate to the matter 
in hand,” said Martha. ‘Food, its 
preparation ; eating, its literature, its art, 
its philosophy, if you choose. At all 
events, no metaphysics, no politics, and 
especially no business. I remember 
seeing somewhere an account of some 
boarding-school teacher who, at the boys’ 
meals, used to have one of them read 
aloud some of the works preposterously 
called ‘useful,’ so that the boys should 
not waste their time. Could the force 
of tyranny farther go?” 

“That was cramming with a ven- 
geance,” said I, “and, I warrant, gave 
the poor boys a mental as well as a 
physical indigestion. From such atrain- 
ing I should expect a crop of thorough 
dyspeptics—people who take jaundiced 
views of everything, and whose stomachs 
turn all natural food to gall.” 

“ warrant,” said uncle, “that he 
himself thought it an excellent plan; 
and many parents commended him for 
thus wasting no time, as though time 
spent in eating were wasted.” 

The dinner was excellent. Everything 
from the soup to the custard was all that 
could be desired. The table looked 
charming as we sat down to it, with its 
snowy cloth, its colored glass, and the 
naturally-arranged bouquet which occu- 


pied the centre. 
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“Martha,” said uncle as he sat down, 
“I recognize your hand in that bouquet. 
There is no constraint or formality in it, 
and yet there is arrangement. Why is it 
that flowers have such a charm for us? 
What is your opinion, Mrs. Baldwin? 
They mean something : what is it ?” 

“It seems to me," she replied, “as 
though their attraction for us lies in this 
very mystery: if we knew what they 
meant, they would lose most of their in- 
terest for us.”’ 

“That,’’ said Mr. Doolittle, “is assum- 
ing that they do mean something.” 

“But if they don’t,”* said Martha, 
“why have we always given them a lah- 

guage?” 

“I take it that their language would 
be as unintelligible to them as it is to 
us,” said Mr. Doolittle. 

“But it is not unintelligible to all of 
us,” said Mrs. Baldwin. 

“Itis like the Egyptian hieroglyphics,” 
said I—‘plain enough when we have 
found the key.” 

“They attract us,” said Mr. Doolittle, 
“by their color and their perfume, both 
of which appeal to our senses.” 

“And by their frailty,” said Mrs. 
Baldwin. 

“ And by their freedom,” said Martha. 

-““You remember Wordsworth’s lines— 
One impulse from a vernal wood 
Will teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 

“Poetry, however,” said Mr. Doolittle, 
“is hardly fact.” 

“The truth, most probably,” said un- 
cle, “is, that we with the flowers are 
products of the forces of Nature, and 
therefore they have a certain significance 
for us, if we can perceive it.” 

“And which is none the less real if 
we do not,” said Martha. ‘The attrac- 
tion of gravitation existed before New- 
ton observed it, and men before his 
time were affected by it as we are now.” 

Here the conversation stopped a mo- 
ment, but was resumed by Mr. Doolittle, 
who said to the hostess, ‘ Though I may 
be obtuse concerning the significance 
of flowers, yet I think I can appreciate 
that of your green peas, Mrs. Hunter, 
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for they most certainly are delicious, 
and would seem almost to be flavored 
with pollen, they are so extremely deli- 
cate.” 

* “T am glad you find them so,” said 
Martha. “I think I can with reason be 
proud of my peas. They have nothing, 
however, to flavor them except a sprig 
of parsley, being cooked only in their 
own juice, with a little butter.” 

“You don’t boil them in water, and 
throw the water away,” said uncle, 
“serving them like boiled pellets; or 
else, if you keep the water, make a spe- 
cies of green-pea soup of them.” 

“No,” said I, ‘Martha has too much 
reverence for Nature to commit such a 
piece of sacrilege.” 

“Why,” said Mr. Doolittle, “would 
you make the cook a priestess, and her 
duty a species of worship ?” 

“Hardly so far as that,” said Martha 
smiling, ‘‘ though to do so would be more 
rational than much that is now done. 
But I see no reason why cooking should 
not be an art, and it will be when scien- 
tifically done.” 

“And more,” said uncle. ‘When we 
come to learn that life is living, the 
kitchen will become a source of honor 
and reward, and the table one of the 
chief bases of education, since it will be 
one of the chief means for exciting and 
cultivating our sense of alliance with all 
natural laws.” 

“Voltaire was not so wrong, you see,” 
said I, “in epigrammatically epitomizing — 
the culture of the English, when he said 
they had forty religions, but only one 
fish-sauce.” 

“By no means,” said uncle; “only 
let us not expect to escape our own 
beams by observing somebody else's 
mote. We have a hundred religions, 
and no sauce of any kind.” 

“Thus far,’ said Martha, “our con- 
tribution to the culinary progress of: the 
race has been limited to the hoe-cake 
and the fish-ball, but doubtless we shall 
in time do better.” 

“It is an evidence,” said uncle, “of 
how far our present civilization falls short 
of the ultimate culture of the race, that 
the cook and the tailor, the two persons 
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upon whom we depend for being well 
inside and appearing well outside, are 
held in a sort of social disrepute, and 


counted something lower in the social 


scale than other craftsmen.” 

“And you think,” said Mr. Doolittle, 
“that the shears and the saucepan 
should be as honorable as the sceptre 
or the sword ?” 

“As implements of industry, by which 
the sceptre and the sword are even 
made possible, why should they not be 
even more honorable?” said uncle. 
“The writers now are constantly boast- 
ing that the pen is mightier than the 
sword, but it is only culture that has 
made itso. The time was not so long 
ago when the men of the sword looked 
with equal contempt upon both writers 


_and bankers, and treated them indiffer- 


ently as their servants.” 

“And in fact, to-day,” said Martha, 
“the men of money have but little better 
opinion of the value of letters, and would 
have as great contempt for writers, as a 
class, as ever the old warriors had, were 
it not for the fact that successful writing 
has a money value.” 

“But would you revive the times of 
Lucullus, when a man’s success in life 
was reckoned by the banquets he had 
given ?” asked Mr. Doolittle. 

“By no means,” said Martha. “The 
coarseness of those old Romans is shown 
as much in their feasting as in their 
fighting. It was in both a mere ques- 
tion of quantity, not quality. Imagine 
an emetic served as a regular course ! 
This custom of theirs would in itself be 
enough to show how brutal they were, 
did we not have further proof from their 
style of cooking. From all I have ever 
been able to find on the matter they 
served things generally swimming in 
grease.” 

“They were among nations what the 
carnivora are among animals,” said un- 
cle. ‘Let us no more imitate their feast- 
ing than we would their gladiator 
shows.” 

“As a matter of experience,” said I, 
“one of their feasts would have been 
interesting; and so would a drunken 
revel of some of our old Scandinavian 
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ancestors, with their drinking-cups of. 
skulls; or, for that matter, a banquet 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time, with a boar 
roasted whole, holding a lemon ‘in his 
mouth, and having inside of him a 
goose, which contained a fowl, in which 
was some smaller bird, and so on down, 
to an olive.” 

“For my own part, I should prefer 
such a dinner as this,” said uncle; “ for 
to have enjoyed any of those I must 
have been of those times, and that 
means the loss of what makes up life 
now. It is the dinner of the future, 
rather than of the past, which interests 
me. Is it not so with you, Mrs. Bald- 
win 

“Yes,” she replied, “and let us talk 
rather of that than of those horrid old 
customs. Come, Mrs. Hunter, tell us 
your idea of what cooking will be when 


.the application of science has made it 


an art.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Doolittle. ‘When 
the fish-ball shall have become only a 
memory, and the hoe-cake simply a tra- 
dition, what shall we have to replace 
them? Shall we return to the fruits and 
herbs of Paradise, or attain the ambrosia 
and nectar of Olympus ?” 

“Science,” said I, ‘would suggest the 
realization of neither of these mythical» 
conditions.” 

“No,” said Martha; “but as I find that 
our methods have changed, that the in- 
crease of knowledge tends constantly to 
the discovery and application of law, 
and thus to realizing accuracy and con- 
stancy of results in all we do, I do not 
see why cooking should not become as 
well defined a science as chemistry, and 
harmonies appealing to the cultivated 
sense of taste as common as harmonies 
in music, which appeal to the cultivated 
ear, or as harmonies of color, which ap- 
peal to the cultivated eye.” 

“The first and most important step in 
this direction,” said uncle, “is to arrive 
at a knowledge of the scale of tastes, 
which must exist, if analogy teaches 
anything, and must be as accurate as 
the musical scale or that of colors.” 

“Why, uncle,” said Martha, “have 
you also come to that conclusion? I 
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thought that idea was my own. I could 
never get Fred thoroughly interested in 
it, but the other day Mr. Melton and I 
tried to construct such a scale.” 

“T am interested in it,” I said, “but I 
have none of the peculiar ability re- 
quired in making such investigations. 
Still, I firmly believe that it will and 
must be done.” 

“There is no doubt of that,” said 
uncle. 

“Though I never thought of the sub- 
ject before,’ said Mrs. Baldwin, “yet, 
now you speak of it, I am certain it must 
be so.”” 

“ Then the hoe-cake and the fish-ball,”” 
said Mr. Doolittle, “are justifiable in their 
time, like the sing-song* rock-a-by-baby’ 
or the rattle of our infancy; but the 
eventual dinner will become like an 
overture in D flat or a symphony in F 
minor.” 

“Certainly,” said Martha. “ Why not? 
I can imagine how then a dinner will be 
composed, as a piece of music or a bit 
of coloring is now, for a certain effect. 
It will be in a certain key or tone; and 
then we can heighten the effect by ap- 
propriate music, and by such a selection 
of the guests as shall increase either the 
contrasts or the harmonies as we may 
desire.” 


“They should be dressed also,” said 


uncle, “to aid the effect. The inevitable 
dress-coat and white tie would be sent 
to the ‘limbo’ where they belong. We 
shall make our dresses take part in pro- 
ducing the harmonious whole, and shall 
each of us be conscious of doing our part 
toward it, as now the individual violinist 
of the orchestra, or even he of the bass 
drum, feels.” 

“Then we should see,”’ said Martha, 
“that it is something more than a simple 
sentiment which prompts our abhorrence 
at making the funeral-baked meats serve 
for the marriage-table.” 

“But,” said Mr. Doolittle, ‘it will be 
necessary to devote so much attention 
and study to cooking and eating before 
this can be brought about that there is 
danger of our becoming sensual in the 
process. Is not the disrepute in which 
the pleasures of the table have always 
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been held an evidence of our being 
conscious that we are fitted for nobler 
things ?” 

“No,” said Martha. “On the contrary. 
The senses are all we have, and their 
cultivation is all there is of culture. I 
wish some capable person would write 
a work with the title, Zhe Fustification 
of the Senses. We don't want any dei- 
fication of the morbid action of some 
one or two of them, but the indication 
of their office, and how glorious a being 
he is in whom they are all cultivated, 
and, working together naturally and 
harmoniously, bring him into relations 
with all things in the universe—making 
him, in fact, an epitome of all there is 
or can be.” 

“It is but natural,”’ said uncle, “that 
there should be a distrust of the sense of 
taste, since in their turn each of our 
senses has been maligned, and the 
pleasure it gives us supposed to be an 
allurement to evil, instead of being, as 
it is, an inducement to culture, and con- 
sequently to virtue. The old glorifica- 
tion of asceticism is not yet entirely 
dead. The absurdity of becoming a 
hermit in order to become holy is gen- 
erally apparent; yet to to take pleasure 
in music, to like the theatre or dancing, 
is still considered positively evil by prob- 
ably the majority of the world; while 
artists, poets, singers, actors and persons 
devoted to similar pursuits are not yet 
considered as really useful members of 
society, or as doing any necessary and 
important part in what is called the 
progress of society. In fact, however, 
it is only by the exercise and cultivation 
of our senses that we cultivate our rela- 
tions with each other and with the rest 
of the universe, and can ever hope to 
become aware of our needs and our ~ 
possibilities. It is in this view that I 
claimed for the table that it is one of the 
most important means of education.” 

“I have not got as far as that yet,” 
said Martha, “but I do know that appe- 
tite is about the strongest passion in chil- 
dren, yet I have never thought of using 
it as a means of discipline, as many 
people do, since I think it is a mistake 
to do so.” 
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“You do not believe,” said Mr. Doo- 
little, ‘‘in the efficacy of a piece of cake 
to produce the staple good boy of the 
Sunday-school books ?”’ 

“Hardly,” said Martha. 

“No,” said uncle. ‘Our results are 
always commensurate with our means, 
and the products obtained by such ap- 
pliances are as contemptible as their 
application. It is not thus that I would 
use a child’s natural appetites. I would 
study them as indications of his natural 
aptitudes, and by using his desire for 
their gratification I would thus stimulate 
his interest in Nature and her laws. 
Children are always fond of fruit, and 
this law should be made an incentive 
to its culture, and from this to agricul- 
ture in general. They are always fond 
of cakes and sweetmeats: by this they 
could be led to their preparation, and 
when the kitchen becomes a scientific 
school its lessons will be of value.” 

“T take your general idea,” said Mar- 
tha. “You would look to the child him- 
self, chiefly, for hints and indications 
of his possibilities, and not make educa- 
tion a species of moral forcing - house, 

_where grapes are expected to be gather- 
ed equally from vines and thistles which 
have been indiscriminately put through 
the same process.” 

“But we prune our vines,” said Mr. 
Doolittle, ‘‘ both for their benefit and for 
an increase of yield. I acknowledge the 
greater wisdom of our’ modern system 
of education. The rod, I trust, will 
never resume its sway. But’ it seems to 
me we must still exercise some repressive 
control. Human nature is still nature, 
and is still too exuberant in its growth. 
We must prune and trim to obtain the 
best results.” 

“That depends,”’ said uncle, “upon 
the result we wish to obtain—whether 
we are growing grapc: for a crop, or not 
for that specific purpose—whether we 

desire to raise a generation of men and 

women, or a generation of lawyers, min- 
isters, mechanics, dressmakers, dress+ 
wearers, washerwomen and the like, 
whose growth has been stunted in every 
direction but one. I do not mean that 
there should be no control or direction of 
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Nature’s exuberance: I only say that we 
should consider the hints she gives us, 
and have the same confidence in human 
nature that we have in Nature elsewhere. 
But this is a matter of education, and 
we had better postpone its discussion to 
some other time, since we should all be 
better satisfied in hearing Martha’s 
opinions about the advent of science 
into the kitchen.” 

‘““When,” said Mr. Doolittle, “‘ we shall 
have professors of the saucepan, col- 
leges for the study of the laws of gastro- 
nomic harmony, and possibly congresses 
for the discussion of prandial science.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Baldwin, ‘when 
women also will be freed from the mo- 
notonous drudgery of the kitchen.” 

“And men,” said uncle, “ realize what 
a dinner costs in thought and care.” 

“And all of us,” said Martha, “‘recog- 
nizing our mutual interdependence, seek 
by mutual aid to rise to enjoyment out 
of the present drudgery and discontent.” 

“Don’t suppose,” said Mr. Doolittle, . 
“that I am not really interested in this 
matter. You do me great wrong if you 
do, for I know how far short of what 
life should be this present struggle and 
contest is. But if I cannot conceive the 
eventual gastronomic symphony, let the 
blame be laid to the natural dullness or 
want of cultivation of my prandial ear.” 

“We are all in the same condition,” 
said Martha; “and principally from the ~ 
want of any unity of purpose. The 
taste of the men is not cultivated, be- 
cause if it was it could not be gratified, 
and hence it is made a household virtue 
in a man not to be fastidious, and our 
national characteristic is gregarious and 
indiscriminate feeding. With the wo- 
men, too, the case is about as bad. 
Every woman being forced, regardless 
of her capacity or desire for such work, 
to overlook the kitchen, and the work 
there being unorganized and monoto- 
nous, the result is indigestible because 
badly-cooked food; which, of course, 
heightens the necessity for indiscriminate 
feeding on the part of the men; which, 
in its turn, increases the incompetence 

of the women, since they have not the 
stimulus and reward of appreciation to 
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urge them on to improvement. Any 
one who has been at all observant knows 
how rare it is to find even decent bread 
and butter; how much frightful muddy 
fluid is dispensed for coffee ; how almost 
impossible it is to get an egg cooked ex- 
actly to one’s taste, or a potato not spoil- 
ed before it appears on the table. Yet 
all of these are the simplest culinary 
feats. There is no accuracy, no cer- 
tainty, in it, but entirely guess-work ; 
and that chiefly on the part of incompe- 
tent persons. This is the very antipodes 
of science.” 

“We put our kitchen,”’ said uncle, “in 
the darkest and poorest room of the 
house: then we entrust its care to a per- 
son whose ignorance: forces her to put 
up with the pittance we pay her; and 
from her, either by her own unaided ex- 
ertions or under the guidance of a mis- 
tress who is frequently more incompetent 
than she is, we expect to obtain food 
prepared with skill and art, though such 
preparation is a study which requires 
natural abilities, much special applica- 
tion, and is a field in which a high order 
of talent, if not genius, could find full 
scope. Now that you women, Martha, 
are obtaining the opportunity for assert- 
ing yourselves, and taking part in the 
active money-making part of life, it de- 
volves upon you to make the kitchen 
attractive and its management a post of 
honor and reward.” . 

“The women,” said I, “have before 
them an innovation somewhat like that 
which within the past twenty years the 
business-men have made in their offices, 
the places where they do their work and 
pass the majority of their active work- 
ing-hours. Twenty years ago anything 
was considered good enough for an 
office, and it was rare to find even the 
convenience of a wash-basin in any of 
them. Now the palaces of our cities are 
in its business portions. Our banks are 
better lodged than kings were in olden 
times. The propriety, the neatness and 
the elegance of our offices seem an ex- 
travagance to those unaccustomed to 
- them. But, in fact, the order and or- 
ganization which have been introduced 
into many of our business operations 
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are so admirable, and have resulted in 
such a saving of labor, that we may 
justifiably predict the same effect from 
the introduction of a similar reform into 
the kitchen.” 

“That is very true,” said Mr. Doolittle. 
“And certainly the introduction of such 
a change as has been made in the offices 
of business-men within the experience 
of us all, if carried into the kitchen, 
would go far toward making it an at- 
tractive place, even though its operations 
were not carried on more scientifically 
than at present. Our business-men have 
now no need to apologize for the look 
of their offices; in fact, they can justly 
take a pride inthem. And why should 
not the Penelopes of the next twenty 
years be discovered by their friends in 
their kitchens, surrounded by their as- 
sistants, engaged in practically applying 
science to sauces ?” 

““Why would not that be better,”’ said 
Mrs. Baldwin, “than engaged in pro- 
ducing useless pincushions or the mar- 
velously worthless articles which now 
occupy so much time for their produc- 
tion, or in doing nothing, as is so gen- 
erally the case ?” 

“It is not a question of comparative 
merit,” said uncle. “It is a question of 
opportunity to follow one’s inclinations, 
to engage in that to which we are at- 
tracted. Such a change in the kitchen 
would offer the opportunity for women 
who have a natural ability or a genius 
for cooking, and who are now forced to 
waste their lives in the manufacture of 
pincushions. It is as foolish to try and 
make all women cooks as to make them 
all producers of fancy-work; and it is 


‘doubly foolish to make the most im- 


portant occupation of the two the most 
disagreeable and the most in disrepute.” 
“TI once heard,”’ said Mr. Doolittle, 
“‘a most successful hotel-keeper say that 
after a visit to France he could keep a 
hotel for half what it cost him before.” 
“T have no doubt of that,” said uncle. 
“When I first went to Paris, I was struck 
with the comparatively excessive cost of 
ordinary soap, but on investigation I 
found that the reason was the economy 
so universal in the households. Thc 
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manufacturers of soap do not get their 
material, as they do here, for next to 
nothing, collecting it by means of the 
‘so’-fa’ men, who make our streets redo- 
lent and vocal every morning in plying 
their vocation. I found, further, that 
the ordinary French household buys 
nothing which it cannot use; and, from 
my experience in this country, I was 
struck with what must be the waste in 
our households.” 

“The money gained by such sales,” 
said Martha, “is generally a perquisite 
of the cook, and I found one of those in 
my employ was in the habit of sacri- 
ficing half the butter provided for the 
house to thus increasing her private in- 


come ; and I imagine that similar opera-. 


tions are not rare.” 

“There is, then, the necessity of in- 
troducing the laws of economic as well 
as of gastronomic science into the kitch- 
en?’’ said Mr. Doolittle. 

“Certainly,” said I, ‘and the ‘har- 
mony of interests’ would abolish such 
shortcomings, as the harmony of tastes 
would abolish muddy coffee.” 

“The kitchen,” said Martha, “must 
enter upon a new career. All the mod- 
ern authorities agree that the progress 
of civilization is what is called a process 
of differentiation ; that is, among a pas- 
toral people all the men tend flocks; in 
a tribe of savages who live by war all 
the men are warriors; but as refinement 
and culture creep in among men their 
course is marked by the diversity of em- 
ployments, and the degree in which 
each separate one is made a special 
pursuit. Is not this so, uncle?” 

“ There is nothing more certain,” said 
uncle. ‘Nor does it apply only in labor, 
but in every human interest. In the 
Middle Ages the goldsmiths were also 
the bankers. Less than three centuries 
ago the philosophers claimed to have 
mastered all knowledge, and challenged 
opponents to discuss with them ‘de 
omni scibile’ concerning everything that 
could be known. Now each specialty 
of science has its votaries, and entomo- 
logists, for example, will devote their 
entire lives to the study of some single 
variety of bug.” 
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“Well,” said Martha, “I was going on 
to say that the mistake has heretofore 
been made of supposing that women 
were to take no part in this advance, but 
were to remain for ever classed legally 
with idiots, children and criminals, as 
having no political existence, and so- 
cially were for ever to be cooks and 
housewives, and never, even in these 
positions, to undergo this process of dif- 
ferentiation, by which it appears to be 
proved that all advance in culture is 
measured.” 

“Bravo, Martha!” said uncle. “That 
is an argument after my own heart. But 
let us hear your special application of 
it.” 

“Well,” said Martha, ‘such cooks as 
we now have are like your learned men 
of old—they pretend to a knowledge 
‘de omni scibile’ in the matter of cook- 
ing; and probably they are quite as 
right as those old philosophers, since I 
think the knowable in their domain of 
knowledge is as limited as was that of 
science in those times, before there was 
any science. But when the field has 
been thoroughly surveyed, and we have 
the professors, the colleges and the con- 
gresses Mr. Doolittle has spoken of, then 
the art will have its specialties, and each 
of these its devotees, between whom 
there will be the friendly emulation which 
there always is between those infused 
with the,true spirit of scientific inquiry.” 

“T can imagine it,” said Mr. Doolittle. 
“Then the fish-ball and the hoe-cake 
will be preserved in our gustatory mu- 
seums, aS we now preserve the lances 
and the flint-locks of our ancestors. 
Then, too, the discovery of a new law 
will give a reputation, and its application 
to a new dish will bring in a fortune. I 
trust we may both of us be there, Mrs. 
Hunter, for this is an age of telegraphs 
and steam.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Doolittle, “they are 
both of them very useful, though the 
railroads do kill people sometimes.” 

“T know they do,” said Martha, “ but 
I do not think we ladies need fear them 
now in retiring up stairs and leaving 
these gentlemen to their cigars.” 

EDWARD HOWLAND. 
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HAND-BOOK FOR NEWPORT. 


A CENTURY ago Zhe New Bath 
Guide had a great success. There 
is ample room for a similar effort in New- 
port. Were we, writes a correspondent, 
to be asked by a gay friend to give him 
a few rules for success in the fashionable 
world of Newport, we should venture to 
suggest as follows: 

Have lots of money, and don’t mind 
losing a few hundred dollars at the pub- 
lic and private tables. 

Take five large trunks full of Poole’s 
latest masterpieces. 

Dress elaborately four times a day. 

Be very cautious if you should, al- 
_ though at Newport, by any strange 
chance, happen to possess a glimmer 
of intellect, to let no spark escape you; 
remembering that a reputation for it is 
already so completely engrossed by one 
or two Newportian Joe Millers that there 
is room for no more, and any poaching 
on their preserves may be seriously re- 
sented. 

Get drunk (but not helplessly) at least 
once a week: this will procure the status 
of good fellow.” 

Improvise a crest without delay, buy 
a dog-cart of gigantic height, put enor- 
mous silver buttons emblazoned with 
the new-found symbol of the family on 
your groom’s coat and a cockade on his 
hat, since you are in neither the army 
nor navy, and only the servants of officers 
in those services have any sort of claim 
to wear that ensign. 

Before making any acquaintance in- 
quire carefully into his antecedents, and 
having regard to the adage that zodblesse 
oblige, and that your exemplary grand- 
father, who made the money you scatter 
with such princely prodigality, began 
life as a costermonger, shun like poison 
any one not fully endorsed by the emi- 
nently blue-blooded company which 
surrounds you. 

If you have ever read a book of real 
learning, studiously conceal the disgrace- 


ful fact. A familiarity with anon Les- 
caut, Mademoiselle de Maupin and La 
Dame aux Camélias can, however, be 
admitted, and you may, jo/i-gargon-like, 
even in ladies’ society, sometimes boast 
of your acquaintance with the constella- 
tions of another (half ) world. 

It will do no harm to claim a close in- 
timacy with the English aristocracy, nor 
need you be afraid of mispronouncing 
their titles, giving wrong handles to their 
names, or committing any trifling blun- 
ders of that kind, as these little defects 
are common to the rest of the company, 
and will pass undetected. 

It will be well, moreover, to affect 
an intimate acquaintance with hunting 
counties and racing events. Allude to 
“that splendid run we had with the 
Pytchley ;” compare that country with 
“the Quorn ;” throw in an affectionate 
allusion to “poor old Sir Richard's 
times; quote “Sir Tatton,” and refer 
to your long-standing friendship and re- 
gard for your turf-Mentor, George Payne. 
A study of Zhe Sporting Magazine, 
Soapy Spunge, etc. will enable you to 


talk with much effect on such topics to 


authorities who know no more about 
them than you do. 

Should you, being so absurd as to 
appreciate the beauties of Nature, have 
looked forward to rambles over rocks, 
to watching the Atlantic in its varying 
moods, to the enjoyment of something 
like country life, put away such notions 
in Newport—they are anything but chic 
there—and always remember that except 
so far as it affords an opportunity for 
drinking and flirting when on board a 
yacht, the existence of the sea is, in 
common with all that is natural, at a 
discount, and the only scenery appre- 
ciated is that of ball-rooms and the 
latest triumphs from the atedier of M. 
Worth. 

Remember, in short, when any foolish 
aspiration for what is natural, simple 
and genuine comes over you, that New- 
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port is in fact merely Fifth Avenue super 
mare, with nearly every element of ex- 
cellence and intellect that celebrated 
street contains eliminated, and with an 
extraneous addition to the residuum of 
frivolity and folly. 

By careful attention to these hints you 
will be dubbed by the ladies “ charming,” 
and by the men “a good fellow ;”’ and 
you must indeed be ambitious of social 
fame if such eulogies from such sources 
fail to satisfy you; yet you may by dili- 
gently following the hints we have given 
ascend even higher. But of that social 
seventh heaven, the sa/on of Newport’s 
Colonna-Torlonia, we hardly dare to 
speak, for know we not that “fools rush 
in,” etc. ? 


A GOOD TALKER. 

PERHAPS the most brilliant conversa- 
tionalist that Virginia or the United States 
ever produced was the late Lyttleton 
Waller Tazewell. Unfortunately for his 
reputation as to consistency and firm- 
ness of opinion, his mind was so capa- 
cious and well stored that it was impos- 
sible for him not to see all sides of any 
subject on which he conversed, and 
hence it was not always easy—indeed, it 
was often extremely difficult —for his 
hearers to ascertain what his real opinion 
was. In illustration of this peculiarity of 
Governor Tazewell the following anec- 
dote is told: 

When the nullification trouble was at 
its height, Mr. CaThoun sent William C. 
Preston to Richmond to sound the first 
Governor Floyd, father of John B. Floyd, 
Secretary of War under Buchanan, as 
to what might be expected of Virginia 
in case South Carolina became involved 
in a conflict with the Federal govern- 
ment. The question being one of great 
importance, and Governor Floyd having 
the utmost confidence in Governor Taze- 
well's judgment, the latter was summon- 


ed to the State capital, and the confer- 


ence took place in the executive mansion 
at night soon after supper. 


Mr. Tazewell, being called upon for his 


opinion, began. A stream of brilliant 
and forcible words poured from his flu- 
ent lips, enchaining and delighting his 
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two auditors. At the expiration of an 
hour, Governor Floyd ventured to in- 
terrupt him: ‘ Your opinion, then, is—” 
“Wait a moment,” said Tazewell. 
Diverging from the line of his previous 
remarks, he corruscated for another hour 
as forcibly as before. 
It was then Preston's turn to intercept 
—and if possible arrest— the flow of 
talk: ‘“‘We may conclude, then, Mr. 


Tazewell, that you hold—” 


“No, not at all. You quite misappre- 
hend me.”” Taking another point of de- 
parture, he went on from hour to hour, 
zigzagging and worm-fencing at each 
interruption, until at last broad daylight 
flooded the room. 

“Bless my soul!’’ said he, looking up 
surprised, “it is morning! Floyd, if 
you will give me a bowl of water to wash 
my face, and a julep, I will lie down for 
an hour or two to rest myself; and to- | 
night, if you choose, we will resume our 
conversation. I am afraid I have not 
made myself quite clear to either of you 
gentlemen.” 

The water and the julep were duly 
brought, and the fluent talker went up to 
his chamber. 

Floyd and Preston remained staring 
at each other for a long time in profound 
silence. At length Mr. Preston said, 
“Have you any idea what Mr. Taze- 
well’s real opinion is ?” 

“None whatever. Have you?” 

“Not the remotest conception. 
you think he has amy opinion ?” 

“Most certainly. He has every opin- 


Do 


-ion that any man ever had or could 


have on this subject, and a great many 
more besides. But what his final opin- 
ion will be, no living man, not even 
Tazewell himself, will ever discern.” 
The “conversation,” as Mr. Tazewell 
was pleased to call it, was never resumed. 


THE GREAT BREWERS. 

“John, the duke of Wellington is 
dead,” said a well-known English coun- 
try parson to his factotum, as his rever- 
ence sauntered forth into his garden with 
the Zmes recording that great warrior’s 
death in his hand. “Laws, zur! and . 
who was un ?” was the astounding reply. 
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The good parson was aghast. He forth- 
with became ardent in the popular-edu- 
cation move. But if John had been told 
of the demise of Mr. Bass, or even Mr. 
Guinness, he would probably have been 
far less at sea, for the fame of these 
heroes of the vat surpasses even that of 
the victor of Waterloo. 

Wherever the Briton travels—and it 
would be very difficult to discover the 
country with which he and his brother 
Jonathan do not insist upon becoming 
acquainted, quite irrespective sometimes 
of whether its occupants want to have 
the advantage of their society — the 
scarlet triangle of Bass of Burton is to 
be found in competition with the harp of 
Guinness of Dublin. What a draught 
of the water of the Nile was to the 
“daughters of the Pharaohs, a draught 
of genuine home beer is to the sons— 
ay, and to the daughters—of Britain. 
See that languid Anglo-Indian beauty : 
what is that dark liquor that she is sip- 
ping, with the white foam upon it, as she 
and that fascinating young Cornet Go- 
ahead linger over their “tiffin,”’ discuss- 
ing the ball of last night? “ My doctor 
insists upon my taking Guinness’s stout, 
Mr. Goahead,” she says, in semi-apolo- 
getic tones, after the last drops of an 
imperial pint glide down her throat. 
“Best thing out,” says the cornet. 
“Couldn't live in this beastly climate 
without that and Bass ;’’ and indeed the 
mess-bills of the Fiftieth Light Cavalry 
show pretty conclusively how essential 
the members of that distinguished corps 
find these potations to fortify their con- 
stitutions against the fierce heats of In- 
dia. Up in the “bush” of Australia, 
again, it is regarded as nectar, and is 
often retailed at a price which makes 
it nearly as inaccessible to ordinary 
pockets. 

Although pale ale was not originally 
born and reared at Burton—having been 
first brought into fame by a firm named 
Abbot at Bow, near London—it is now 
indelibly associated with that town and 
the waters of the Trent, upon whose 
banks it stands. But Mr. Bass and Sir 
Arthur Guinness deserve some fame 
quite apart from that they have as 


brewers. They are both prominent ex- 
amples of that rare and splendid quality, 
public spirit. Swift says that no one 
who possesses this need long be at a loss 
for an opportunity of showing it: the 
Guinness family has apparently found 
no difficulty in this respect. 

Mr. Bass has not only bestowed upon 
the great working-town of Derby a pub- 
lic park, but has given its inhabitants a 


chance—and many of them had it not 
‘before —of being clean; for he has 


founded splendid baths and wash-houses 
entirely at his own expense. It is, more- 
over, to his persistent and disinterested 
efforts that the railway servants owe 
their relief from extravagantly protract- 
ed hours of labor. 

Sir Arthur's father bought neglected 
estates covered with wretched hovels 
and burdened with a pauper tenantry, 
the result of the rule of that splendid 
article, the ‘‘rale ould Irish gintleman,” 
who ruined himself and every one about 
him, and was the greatest nuisance in 
the way of a proprietor with which any 
country was ever cursed. The great 
brewer brought the capital acquired in 
his trade, by which the only genuine 
nourishing beer was produced, to bear 
upon these deserts, and smiling lands, a 
contented people and snug cottages now 
attest the efficacy of his operations. 

But this was not enough: he must do 
something for the city where he had 
made his wealth. So he spent seven 
hundred thousand dollars in restoring 
the cathedral church of the faith to 
which he belongs, and making its envi- 
rons and approaches worthy of being 
the avenues to a great Christian fane. 
He passed in honor to his grave, leaving 
a succcessor worthy of his mantle. 

Sir Arthur Guinness is proving his 
public spirit in another direction: he 
is giving the metropolis of his country 
this year one of the most interesting 
exhibitions ever witnessed. Every old 
manor-house from the Giant’s Cause- 
way to Cape Clear sends contributions of 
historic interest or artistic beauty on loan 


to Sir Arthur’s exhibition. He finds the. 


building, and guarantees payment of 
every expense in the event of deficiency. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHARACTER AT A CAT-SHOW. 

A CAT-SHOW was advertised at the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace last May. I 
went. I found on exhibition two hun- 
dred and eleven cats, many of them 
unwillingly torn from their domestic 
hearths. They were separately confined 
in two rows of tin cages wired in front. 
We who came to gaze, being marshaled 
in line under the surveillance of a police- 
man, were made to march slowly up in 
front of one row of cats and down the 
other, the cages being placed back to 
back. If any lingered by some more 
attractive cat, the man in authority cried 
out, as in the streets of London, “* Move 
on!” As regards sight-seeing, the cats 
had the best of it, since they could sit 
comfortably quiet and view the endless 
panorama of human faces moving past 
them. Some of them appeared to enjoy 
it: others seemed indifferent. Many 
slept as they would on a garden wall or 
a warm hearth-rug, or looked on us 
dozingly, indicating an enviable con- 
dition of calm enjoyment and mental 
equilibrium. 

Some were very shabby-looking cats, 
apparently more familiar with the cel- 
lars than the parlors of London. They 
belonged to the lower feline orders. 
They seemed of that class often to be 
seen in cities sleeping by day in the 
charred apartments of partly - burned 
buildings, fur rough and slovenly, eyes 
sore and watery, holding themselves in 
low estimate, lacking dignity and self- 
respect — rowdy cats, having neither 
home nor mistress, uncared-for and un- 
petted in kittenhood, bred in vicious 
and vagrant youth, perishing miserably 
in old age, stoned and clubbed to death 
by boys on the same plane of disrepu- 
tability ; their corpses denied burial, be- 
ing flung into the street or the filthy 
lakelets common to the outskirts of all 
large cities, where they float about for a 
time ghastly and gaseous lumps of bloat- 
ed hideousness. 

Worthy of especial notice was one 
stately, aristocratic cat, whose expres- 
sion, as he regarded the crowd of hu- 
manity in front indicated him as a feline 
Sybarite, whose finer taste and habit pro- 


tested against thus being made a show 
of, in common with low and vulgar cats 
and the frivolous and noisy cockatoos 
screeching a few yards from his cage, 
but whose higher philosophy served to 
make his present condition not only en- 


‘durable, but pleasant, inasmuch as, being 


made a spectacle for the crowd, he re- 
taliated by making for himself a spectacle 
of them, returning the stare of curiosity 
with the gaze of calmness, and the stare 
of emptiness with that of deep specula- 
tion. This was a cat who could travel 
with profit, whose remembrance -of the 
showy confusion within the Crystal Pal- 
ace; the occasional burst of music from 
the orchestra; the gigantic ferns here 
and there, giving to the whole an air of 
a bit of the tropics transplanted and 
maintained under glass; the bustle of 
lunch-tables and fluffing about of solemn 
young waiters in white neckcloths; the 
“ American Bar,” with its framed list of 
thirty national drinks, including “eye- 
openers’? and “corpse-revivers ;” the 
thousand and one busts of great men so 
thickly herded together, as if greatness 
had become common,—would be in after 
years still a clear and distinct picture, 
from which he would extract much ma- 
terial for pleasant and profitable thought. 

Among the two hundred and eleven 
I noticed several astonished cats, who 
seemed all wonder that they should be 
dragged from their retirement, sealed in 
tin cages and set up before the gaze of 
thousands. Theirs, at this staggering era 
of existence, showed simple wonder, un- 
mixed with terror or vexation, being akin 
to the sensation experienced by some 
country girl on first visiting a great city. 
They were humble, unaspiring cats, 
deeming life complete in catching their 
quota of rats and mice, rearing the 
share of kittens allotted them by‘destiny, 
and finally, having quietly slidden into 
a torpid old age, dying without having 
ever held an office or excited a revolu- 
tion. But this enforced visit and con- 
finement at the Crystal Palace will for 
the remainder of life stand out the most 
prominent incident of their earthly pro- 
bation, like Aunt Jane's first, last and 
only trip to the city. 
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There was a young and innocent kit- 
ten, ornamented about the neck with 
blue ribbon, her time of life correspond- 
ing to the short-gown-and-pantalet era 
of girlhood, still in happy ignorance of 
all future trial, with as yet no feverish 
longing for matrimony nor black dread 
of celibacy, pleased still to play with a 
string, and capable of becoming com- 
pletely absorbed in the pursuit of her 
own tail, ready to frolic with any finger 
thrust into her cage, and not even an- 
noyed at the impertinent pokes she re- 
ceived from umbrellas, canes and para- 
sols, her simplicity shutting from her the 
knowledge that such acts should be con- 
sidered insults. 

One young mother with three kittens 
seemed as composed as if in her own 
household, being quite indifferent to the 
spectators while regarding the antics of 
her family with an air of tender gravity 
and superiority peculiar to all young 
mothers with or without claws. Louder 
than words this certain manner of youth- 
ful maternity says to mankind, “You, 
sir, may be learned in all the knowledge 
of the Egyptians, you may be versed in 
all the intricacies of law, war, science 
and government, but there is one terri- 
tory of thought and experience you can- 


not enter, inasmuch as you know not. 


what it is to be a mother, and you never 
can or will know; and I am by the ex- 
tent of such knowledge and experience 
your superior, for maternity has avenues 
of thought all its own.” 

I saw none there outrivaling “Our 
Jake’’ at home in America. Jake is a 
Maltese, huge and generally lazy. He 
was educated by a sea-captain, and by 
him left with our family several years 
ago. Jumping through your arms is his 
chief accomplishment. He shirks that 
now whenever possible. He deems it 
beneath the dignity of middle age. He 
sleeps on the bed with our folks. On 
very cold nights he burrows under the 
blankets. His hour for retiring is half- 
past nine. He signifies his readiness for 
rest by going to the bed-room door and 
looking anxiously around. He likes to 
rise by daylight. If our folks do not 


respond, he makes three separate dem- 
X.—32 


onstrations. First, he gets up, stretches 
himself; then sits upon our folks and 
looks gravely in their faces. Sometimes 
he touches one of their eyes with his 
paw. This is his gentle way of say- 
ing, “It’s time to get up.” But if our 
folks say, with Solomon's sluggard, 
little more slumber, a little more fold- 
ing of the hands,” etc., Jake jumps 
off the bed and makes himself very 
disagreeable and noisy by scratching at 
thedoor. If there is then no movement, 
he jumps on the bed again and trots all 
over our folks. This is a more deter- 
mined way of saying, “Come, come! 
Well, I never! Ain’t you going to get 
up to-day ?” 

Jake is heavy: he is aldermanic. His 
trot generally brings our folks to terms. 
When he sees them down stairs and the 
kitchen-fire kindled, he seems better sat- 
isfied. He smells his own breakfast not 
far off. But he troubles none with the 
demands of his stomach until the rest 
are satisfied. He is a cat of order, regu- 
larity and etiquette. When he sees the 
chairs drawn back and the knives and 
forks laid down, he indicates that his 
time for being served has come, by a 
slight, well-bred mew. He knows his 
place in the family. He knows he is 
ornamental, useful and amusing. He 
asks but for justice and the warmest 
corner by the fireplace. For that, in 
winter, he has a weakness which some- 
times fills the house with the smell of 
burnt fur. 

His hatred of other cats is intense. He 
allows none on the premises. The sight 
of one in the back yard overturns his 
whole mental equilibrium. He spends 
hours at the window on the lookout for 
invaders. He seems to have discarded 
all companionship with his own race. 
Sometimes there comes a terrible out- 
cry, spitting and scratching from the 
cellar. Jake has found therein a strange 
cat. He is routing the enemy. He 
comes up stairs in his war-paint, bristles 
still raised, tail enlarged, eyes glaring. 
Vengeance has been done. The terri- 
tory is cleared of intruders. Somebody's 
cat has gone home to die. 

But Jake has a cowardly dread of 


| | 
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boys. He knows instinctively that boys’ 
inhumanity to cats has caused countless 
thousands of his kind to mourn. He 
knows that most boys are savages who 
would delight in putting him to any pro- 
longed torture. When he sees a gang 
of boys prowling about the neighbor- 
hood, he retires into the innermost 
chamber. Had he his way, there should 
be no boys. He would like to have 
been King Herod's cat. 
PRENTICE MULFORD. 
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VOLTAIRE, writing in 1760 to Madame 
du Deffand, said: “I would rather have 
ventes on France than on Prussia. Our 
destiny is to always commit some folly, 
and then to get out of the scrape hand- 
somely. We rarely miss an occasion of 
going to war and getting ruined, but in 
a few years no marks of the calamity 
remain. The industry of the nation re- 
pairs the blunders of the ministry. We 
have no great geniuses in the arts, but 
we shall always have traders and farm- 
ers. We have only to live a while and 
all will go right.” The events of the 


past month show that the financial 
world agrees with this opinion of Vol- 


taire. To meet the loan of three billion 
francs which France asked, about forty- 
two billion francs were offered: that is 
say, the subscription was thirteen or 
fourteen times the amount of the de- 
mand; it was more than twice the 
amount of the English national debt, 
and four times our own; it was equal to 
the value of all the gold and silver coins 
of the globe existing at the beginning 
of our century, and a third of the value 
which they represent to-day. When M. 
de Goulard announced the result to the 
National Assembly, ‘I confess,” he said, 
“that it is with a sort of troubled mind, 
of stupefaction even, that I have watched 
these formidable figures coming in—fig- 
ures such as were never before known 
in any age, land, loan or financial move- 
ment of the world.” The French sub- 
scription covered the loan six times, for 
it amounted to eighteen billion francs. 
The foreign subscription covered it more 
than eight times, for it aggregated about 
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twenty-four billion francs. The Zemps 
was pardonable in styling the loan “a 
credit on the probity and destiny of 
France.” It is suggestive that Berlin 
offered three billions, or the entire loan ; 
that four billions and a half came from 
North Germany ; that one billion and a 
half were offered by war-swept Alsace 
and Lorraine. It is suggestive in anoth- 
er view that even distant Bombay com- 
peted with a subscription of twenty-two 
million francs, to say nothing of Con- 
stantinople with a billion. 

The loan lasted twenty-two hours, and 

but one error in accounts was commit- 
ted—an error of nine francs and a half, 
which was quickly found and rectified. 
To complete the story, the number of 
subscriptions accepted was eight hun- 
dred and ninety-three thousand—thirty- 
six thousand for Paris, seven hundred 
and ninety thousand for the depart- 
ments, and sixty-seven thousand for for- 
eign countries. 
. Such are a few striking facts drawn 
from several foreign sources, showing, 
as M. Thiers says, that the French, 
though badly beaten, are not yet sur /a 
paille. After Waterloo, France had hard 
work to borrow fifty million francs at a 
high rate: that now, after two exhaust- 
ing wars, she commands such credit, 
must be partly due to her having shown 
herself able to pay within a year two 
billion francs in cash without serious 
disturbance of her financial system. 


FOREIGN visitors to this country never 
céase to admire the gorgeous beauty of 
our October woods and waysides—a 
beauty springing not only from the mag- 
nificent color of the maples unknown in 
the Old World, but also from the infinite 
variety of exquisite hues displayed by 
other trees in this country, which in Eu- 
rope wear a comparatively monotonous 
and sombre garb. The prevailing tints 
of an Old-World forest are brown and 
yellow ; but not yet have we stated the 
chief secret of the difference, which is 
rather that the European forest leaves 
turn brown in order to die, and are 
already useless and lifeless when once 
they are yellowed. That famous line 
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of Macbeth, “My way of life is fall’n 
into the sear, the yellow leaf,” perhaps 
expresses more existing decadence to an 
English than to an American mind, for 
our forests are in the very climax of 
beauty when in their yellow leaf, nor is 
the life yet out of the foliage. Besides, 
the bushes, the vines, the underbrush 
of America color with a depth, delicacy, 
brilliancy and variety of tint unknown 
elsewhere. But we must admit that there 
are compensations —the long, gradual 
charming spring of Europe, 
When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 


And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadow with delight, 


contrasting with our cheerless, dreary, 
variable, neutral March, April and May. 
The poppy-covered fields and odorous 
hedges of an English spring or early 
‘summer may be admired by lovers of 
the autumn luxuriance of American 
landscapes, just as fresh coloring may 
be admired as well as warm coloring, and 
tender growth as well as rich maturity. 


Our tourists this year find Paris in a 
transition state. A few, we fancy, are a 
little chagrined to discover so much of 
their favorite city unhurt by the Com- 
mune. “Bah! no more demolished than 
that!" they cry, with evident disappoint- 
ment and disgust. They had been pre- 
pared to shed tears, and none were re- 
quired. The truth is, that the Parisians, 
who at first had a wild notion of leav- 
ing their ruins untouched as a sort of 
domestic Baalbec or Palmyra, with re- 
pairs prohibited by law, are rebuilding 
the city like magic. They repair the 
palace of Plon-Plon; they déd/azent the 
Tuileries, they restore the maimed and 
bruised statues and monuments, though 
the Vend6éme column is not yet set up 
again. Even in March the gardens 
were in perfect order and of a beautiful 
green: as for the once private garden 
of Napoleon, it is open to the public, 
who take the favor very kindly. 

But the best opinion seems to be that 
the Tuileries, instead of being recon- 
structed, will be wholly razed out and 
removed. The theory is startling to us 
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at first, but its reason becomes manifest. 
It is familiarly known that the Tuileries 
formed part of a splendid cluster of 
buildings enclosing a great court, but 
their partial destruction has made it 
clear that they hid a view whose loss 
the erection of any edifice, however 
handsome, could not compensate. Be- 
sides, it was, after all, historic associa- 
tions rather than architectural beauty 
which suffered most in the ruin of the 
Tuileries. In intrinsic merit the loss of 
the Hétel de Ville is more to be regret- 
ted, as it is more irreparable. 

While these repairs go on, in other re- 
spects also Paris seems to be in a transi- 
tion state from grave to gay. One begins 
to see “colors” worn in street dresses, 
though rarely as yet. It is true that in 
this matter a strange and quite unac- 
countable error of opinion has existed, 
and, we judge, still exists, among our 
untraveled countrywomen. Most of the 
latter seem to regard Paris as a city 
made brilliant by the liveliness and pic- 
turesqueness of its street costumes. Pos- 
sibly the mistake may have arisen from 
confounding the garb of the French 
peasantry with that of the Parisians, or 
from supposing that the “gayety” of 
Paris extended to the matter of gar- 
ments: at any rate, brighter colors have 
always been worn in London, Vienna, 
Berlin or Rome than in Paris, in which 
latter city they have never been regard- 
ed as quite comme il faut. But the two 
wars of 1870 and 1871 made the cos- 
tumes still more sombre, and a lady ap- 
pearing in bright tints in the thorough- 
fares is set down at once as a foreigner, 
as she commonly is, and usually (as one 
of them writes us) causes everybody to 
turn and stare, since thus far black satin 
and velvet have reigned supreme in the 
gayest and most fashionable streets. It 
is curious to observe also, by the way, 
that the “transition period” so affected 
the Paris milliners last spring that for 
the first time perhaps in the history of 
Paris the: “new fashion for bonnets” 
was for weeks delayed, throwing ten 
thousand poor shoulder-shrugging mo- 
distes into the most pitiable embarrass- 
ment. 
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SHALL we say a word about shoes? 
and that nowhere in Europe are they so 
well made as here? Our mothers sent 
to Paris for their Jottines, and some of 
their, daughters, as if quite unaware that 
times have changed, go to the cost and 
pains of sending thither now; but were 
these same mothers and daughters living 
in Paris, they would do far better to send 
for their shoes to America. Of English 
or British shoes it is useless to speak. 
Apart from other external characteristics, 
one might distinguish an Englishman 
instantly by glancing at his feet. Is it 
the construction of those feet which 
makes them appear different from those 
of other nations? We are inclined to 
think the happy result is due both to the 
shape of the foot and the shape of the 
shoe. The foot is minus an instep, the 
shoes are clumsy and awkward. Ladies’ 
shoes in England are wide at the toes, 
snug over the instep, and half-low over 
the ankles, with the ugliest “tip” imagi- 
nable. They make the foot look large 
and flat. As a rule, Americans have 
well-shaped feet, and since the art of 
making shoes has been carried to great 
perfection in this country, they show to 
advantage in comparison with those of 
Europeans. The pretty little kid boots 
of children it is an impossibility to find 
on the other side of the ocean. As to 
the size, shape and position of heels— 
high heels tip the body forward and are 
great aids to the Grecian bend: they 
tend also to make the feet look smaller 


and more arched, and, as a compensa- | 


tion, ruin the feet and the spine. As to 
shape, the moderately-tapering French 
heels are becoming, while the exagge- 
rated French heel, formed almost like an 
inverted cone, and placed nearly under 
the middle of the foot, gives the latter a 
kind of negro shape—the leg, instead of 
being planted in the rear of the foot, 
appearing as if fixed in its centre. On 
such pegs, placed in the middle of the 
sole, the deformed foot bulges out in all 
directions. Many ladies have also a 
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mistaken idea that wearing a very short 
shoe makes the foot look better, or at 
least smaller; whereas the result is a 
stumpy, uncomfortable appearance, not 
But here we end the 


a graceful one. 
chapter on shoes. 


IT seems that the last of the ancient 
grand-seigneur mansions on the banks | 
of the Thames is doomed by “ Progress’’ 
to disappear. At a recent meeting of 
the London Board of Works a letter 
was read from the duke of Northumber- 
land, asking the Board to submit to him 
a full statement of their case and plan 
for an approach to the embankment 
through Northumberland House. 

Every one who has been in London is 
familiar with this venerable landmark, 
which, standing at what Johnson called 
“that great confluence of human exist- 
ence,” Charing Cross, was the most 
conspicuous private residence in that 
metropolis. The mansion contains mag- 
nificent suites of rooms, which would 
serve admirably for the purposes of a 
gallery or museum, and it may be hoped 
that an adequately large approach to the 
river may be obtained without the entire 
destruction of this grand old edifice which 
has been the home of the great house of 
Percy for so many generations. 


In his new series of Friends in Coun-. 
cil, Sir Arthur Helps introduces us to 
an excellent new definition of scandal: . 
“Some girls were asked by one of our 
inspectors of schools, at a school-exam- 
ination, whether they knew what was the 
meaning of the word scandal. One lit- 
tle girl stepped vigorously forward, and, 
throwing her hand up in that semaphore 
fashion by which children indicate the 
possession of knowledge, attracted the 
notice of the inspector. He desired her 
to answer the question, upon which she 
uttered these memorable words: * No- 
body does nothing, and everybody goes 
on telling of it everywhere.’”’ 
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Fifine at the Fair, and other Poems. By 
Robert Browning. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

Becky Sharp, when she had attained So- 
ciety, was smitten with longings to wear 
spangles and dance in a booth: could she 
have carried thither the acquaintance of re- 
spectable men, it is likely she would have 
done so. Mr. Browning attempts to carry 
the respectable man up to the booth, and 
make him undergo the attraction of beauty 
in spangles, with his eyes quite open and in 
the very presence of his wife, to whom he 
explains his emotions and their philosophy. 
The self-revelation is a long one, but it is by 
a man incapable of saying what is not worth 
listening to. We have first a glimpse of the 
little Breton town of Pornic, and the games 
at the Pardon of Saint Gille, among which 
are the feats of tumblers and jugglers, who 
have flitted into the place over night with 
the bats and the midges. Among them is 
Fifine the tambourine-girl, with the profile 
of a Greek nymph, and a Hebrew pair of 
eyes overarched by velvet of the mole—eyes 
that swim as in a sea, and dip and rise and 
roll, “spilling the light around:” she is a 
tawny Grace, and her father sells her to 
every rustic starer for five sous. What is the 
compensation, the spectator asks himself, 
that belongs to this kind of outcast life— 
compensation so strong that were you to offer 
the performers the prizes of respectability— 
fair fame, family, riches, and, for the women, 
as many petticoats as an onion’s—they would 
give you a round curse for thanks? This 
meditation, however, over the peculiar pleas- 
antness that reconciles the stolen apple to its 
ownerless condition, is soon superseded by a 
more personal feeling. Fifine’s image still 
stands, with tambourine extended, a tawny 
Grace. The spectator begins to melt, and 
as the lavish contribution is flung into the 
tambourine, the spectator’s more legitimate 
companion is stung, and weeps and colors. 


Then follows the long self-examination, the. 


philosophy, the hairsplitting, the justification. 

You review, in procession, the puissant beau- 

ties that have carried off the hearts of cap- 

tains and sages. A few sketches are given: 
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Helen, whose brightness dazed the universe, 
and drew to Troy the blind beaks of all the 
Grecian ships; Cleopatra (in Géréme’s pic- 
ture) bared before Cesar, her contours 
chased with lines of jewels, her soul pre- 
dominant in the haughty head, her oblong 
eye, “intent to count the slain;’’ nay, the 
poet will sketch more of them. ‘“ Were I 
of Géréme’s force” the sketches would be 
better, but skill enough abides to trace upon 
the ground the three overmastering types— 
a profile of Horror, or Tragedy—a profile 
of Comedy, or Thalia—and one more, in 
whose look of steadfastness and self-sacrifice 
may be faintly seen the real love, the true 
and best- affected Wife. You invite this 
steadfast star to share your confidence, to 
look with charity on the lights that may 
allure for an instant. No creature is made 
so mean but it has its task, its momentary in- 
fluence on those with whom, as it were, its 
rays strike parallel: the bit of glass so set 
in the dust-heap as to reflect the sun to the 
eye gives us more light than the shaded dia- 
mond. As for the ray of truth that, shot into 
the soul on the stimulus of sexual attraction, 
poor Fifine is capable of, no need that it be 
anything very astounding. The elation of a 
full feminine influence is the miracle. “Be 
you great, good and learned,” says that 
other hussy, Cleopatra, ‘ you die without un- 
derstanding what bliss might be in life: you 
ate grapes, but you never knew the taste of 
such vintage as I brew.” Yet not uninten- 
tionally has Fifine been chosen as the titular 
star of a poem. There is much to ponder in 
her haughty love for a position that is out- 
side of respect, repute and good fame; and 
there is as much or more, perhaps, in the at- 
traction that Fifines every day establish over 
the intelligent and good. Is it not our hate 
of falsehood and the mere play-acting of life 
round us that constitutes expressly the charm 
of her and all her tribe? We act too; but 
they alone take acting for their style and 
title, and preface performance with the warn- 
ing, “ All we do and say isa lie.” Such is 
the lesson yielded by Fifine; and a philos- 
opher will clasp Fifine after Fifine, perhaps 
—clutch soul after soul—not because they 
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are the element he wants, but because they 
assist him to a better. A swimmer in his 
motions seems to grasp the waves: he does 
not want the waves—what he wants is breath; 
but his clutch at a handful of water succeeds, 
for it sends the head aloft, “ far past the thing 
the hands miss.” The wise man, through 
the froth of circus-shows and what not, 
plucks, wave after wave, the souls that help 
him mount, and by the recoil of their noth- 
ingness achieves strength. All this explana- 
tion, poured into the patient matrimonial ear, 
is more likely to evoke tears than gladness. 
Or, plucking up spirit, the injured companion 
observes: “Then you are abdicating the 
rule of soul, and accepting the empire of 
sense. It is through sense you recognize 
the worth of worthless faces and forms: the 
rank and file of your forces are the rank and 
file of womankind. Why not try to share 
and impart your ‘chemic secret’ with some 
one else—Fifine’s husband, for instance, the 
brute-beast-faced Strong Man, who lifts a 
cart-wheel with his teeth, while he holds a 
quintal in each hand?” It is a fair question, 
and the answer is a subtle one: it is the un- 
fathomable problem of sex. We learn that 
women “rush into” their philosophic guide, 
“and there remain absorbed.” Women 
“grow you,” while men at best depend on 
you. Woman, the rivulet, goes headlong to 
her death in the sea. Man, the polyp, in- 
flates himself with the sea, makes it nine- 
tenths his substance, taking in all he can, 
giving nothing. Never confide yourself to 
the herd of men, stooping to their level and 
disguising your head with antlers: you will 
but snare a “ brag of bray and ramp of hoof.” 
But confide yourself as Arion did—wear all 
your godship, seize your lyre, and leap into 
the despised, incoherent foam; and 
Whatever roughness rage, some exquisite sea-thing 
Will surely rise to save—will bear, palpitating, 


One proud humility of love beneath its load, 
Stem tide, part wave, till both roll on, thy jeweled 


road 
Of triumph, and the grim o’ the gulf grow wonder- 
white 
I’ the phosphorescent wake ; and still the exquisite 
Sea-thing stems on, saves still, palpitatingly thus— 
Lands safe at length its load of love at Tznarus, 
True woman-creature ! 
What brought comfort to the tortured Pro- 
metheus ?— an emerging “sea-Fifine.” And 
what more complete companion is ever given 
to the strong man on this earth, where all is 
an education to make him rely on his own 
force? What is set before him but a scheme 
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of hints? We try what proves false; we 
fail: then we understand the value of a lie: 
out of every lie we are to get a victory, and 
make it deposit a truth. From these reflec- 
tions the supposed speaker is led into a view 
of deeper meditation. The Druid pile at 
Pornic arrests his eye, erected in rude ages 
as a dumb expression of the fact that while 
we come and go, “ outside there's Somebody 
that stays.” Fidelity, after all, is the attri- 
bute of our ripest attainment. While we are 
inconstant we are raw. Each step aside, so 
far from realizing profit, merely proves di- 
vergency in vain. 
No matter how it range 
From Helen to Fifine, Elvire bids back the change 

To permanence. 

Elvire, from a trivial and inconsiderate 
comparison with the personage of Moliére’s 
play, is the wife, and Don Juan (a metaphys- 
ical charmer, who would have interlined 
Leporello’s roll with metaphysics) is the sup- 
posed husband and speaker. We have writ- 
ten out in prose the substance of the poet’s 
argument, which is rhymed with that need- 
less, exacerbating badness which exercises 
his flock of disciples whenever he is good 
enough to speak. The poem is admirable, 
but enwebbed and enwrapped with Mr. 
Browning’s woolen that * would a saint pro- 
voke.”” The poem of “ Hervé Riel,” already 
familiar, and a long, easy-going, Bishop- 
Blougram-like apology for the existence of 
beings like Napoleon III. (called Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau, “saviour of Socie- 
ty’), make up the volume, which its author’s 
suffering circle of elect, and they alone, will 
read. 


Sailing on the Nile. By Laurent Laporte. 
Translated by Virginia Vaughan. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

The French are not such a nation of trav- 
elers as the British, and hence it comes that 
in their literature of travel they are in the 
primeval innocence of being a full century 
behind our own English-speaking cousins 
and ourselves. A gentleman of agreeable 
style and no special attainments is allowed 
to write about his trip to Egypt—just as if 
everybody had not been there—if he hap- 
pens to be a Frenchman. M. Laporte’s trip 
is almost as adventurous to him and to his 
friends at home as if he had been Addison 
or Milton in Italy. In dipping into his little 
book we have to adjust ourselves to his 
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period in the history of travel, and partake 
of his freshness and his alertness. He goes 
to Egypt, hires a dahabieh at Cairo, and pro- 
ceeds up the Nile. Everything reminds him 
of home. His boat is a counterpart of the 
boat he saw at the Exposition—the obelisk 
at Luxor interests him precisely because it is 
the mate of that in the Place de la Concorde. 
The Arab horsemen are figures out of Fro- 
mentin’s pictures. The statuesque beggars 
seem to him hardly so much works of the 
Creator as of Géréme. The glimpses into 
harems seem to him mere copies of Dela- 
croix. This innocent patriotism is full of 
pleasantness, and the author’s style is fluent 

and easy—quite a model of epistolary grace. 


Joseph Mazzini: His Life, Writings and 
Political Principles. With an Introduction 
by William Lloyd Garrison. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 


Mazzini led the strange life of contradic- 
tions which is the fate of prophets and men 
of whom the world is unworthy. The most 
Italian of Italians, we know him chiefly as a 
Londoner — the “Italian in England” of 
Browning’s poem: it was there that Mar- 
garet Fuller found him, adorning the home- 
circle of the Ashursts at Muswell Hill, and 
bending his full-stored mind to the element- 
ary teaching of organ-grinders. So concen- 
trated in his mission as to seem less a man 
than an idea, and that idea liberty, his prac- 
tical results were almost uniformly failures ; 
and as for his prepossession, liberty, he hard- 
ly knew it from youth to age, or knew it only 
at the cost of exile. The frankest, most sim- 
ple, most religious of men, it was his fate to 
be considered an assassin and a plotter, and 
to have to hide his open brow and pure 
' hands, stamped with the stigmata of honor 
and freedom, in secresy and disguise. When 
the Florentine publisher Daelli sought for 
him in London to obtain his literary works, 
it was after six days of exploration that the 
hidden patriot was discovered: at the ad- 
dress furnished, an old woman, professing 
ignorance, hinted that at another house, 
whose number was indicated, the clew might 
be found; at the new address, a similar an- 
swer and fresh indications; finally, after six 
calls and a course through the length and 
breadth of London, the publisher met his 
man. The anecdotes of his ruses are end- 
less. His correspondence, filled with indif- 
ferent talk of crops and weather, contained 
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cryptograms, the key to which was in some 
printed book owned in duplicate by both 
parties, on a page indicated in the date of 
the letter. This kind of correspondence, 
addressed in 1844 to the brothers Bandiera 
during their attempt upon Calabria, was what 
brought Mazzini to public notice in England 
through a circumstance little creditable to 
the British government. Discovering that 
his letters were opened in the post, he veri- 
fied the facts, laid decoys to prove the viola- 
tions, evoked a generous letter of protest to 
the Zimes from Thomas Carlyle, petitioned 
the House for an inquiry through a friendly 
member of Parliament, and thus broke up 
permanently in England the old game of 
postal espionage. His own character was . 
brightened before the public by the investi- 
gations thus called forth. It was the time, 
however, of his darkest personal distress. 
Poor, deserted by his father, and deprived 
by all sorts of needy emigrants and patriots 
of the little pittance spared him by his faith- 
ful mother, he felt, he says, the very source 
of life drying up within him, the death of the 
very soul: at one such moment he heard 
one of his friends, who lodged near him, say 
to a compassionate young girl, “ Leave him 
alone: he is in his element, conspiring and 
happy.” The chapter of his autobiography 
which tells of these moral struggles under 
the unfriendly London clouds is full of elo- 
quence so truly noble that we could quote 
long pages of it, and cannot forbear to cite 
one passage, the De profundis of a heroic 
heart in agony. Marcus Aurelius, perhaps, 
has nothing quite so fine: 

“TI fraternized with sorrow, and enwrap- 
ped myself in it as ina mantle; but yet it 
was peace, for I learned to suffer without 
rebellion, and to live calmly and in harmony 
with my own spirit. I bade a long sad fare- 
well to all individual hopes for me on earth. 
I dug with my own hands the grave, not of 
my affections—God is my witness that now, 
grayheaded, I feel them yet as in the days 
of my earliest youth—but to all the desires, 
exigencies and ineffable comforts of affection ; 
and I covered the earth over that grave, so 
that none might ever know the Zo buried 
beneath.” 

His mother, Maria Mazzini, had the illu- 
sory happiness of seeing him, after these ex- 
cruciating trials, elected in Rome, upon the 
events of 1848 and 1849, by nine thousand 
suffrages, first deputy and then Roman tri- 


